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1. Introduction: ‘Why Crébillon?’ 


In starting any extended critical appreciation or evaluation of 
Crébillon fils, one must be prepared for the almost instantaneous 
reaction and thinly disguised objection, ‘Why Crébillon?’ Indeed 
Crébillon is not the outstanding or dominating figure of the 
eighteenth century, nor is he even its most prominent novelist. 
None the less he does provide, in spite of his inferior status in the 
literary hierarchy, a rich and rewarding field of investigation. 
Until recently Crébillon was a forgotten novelist. After wide 
acclaim and redounding success in the eyes of his contemporaries 
for his earlier works, he seems to have outlived his talent, pro- 
ducing works after 1750 which no longer found a receptive 
audience. He assumed the position of censor to keep poverty from 
his door and died, in 1777, penniless and forgotten’. Neglect 
continued throughout the nineteenth century which saw only 
an occasional new French edition of his work, most probably 
because of the oblivion into which the hypermoral reaction of 
the Revolutionary and the post-Revolutionary years had plunged 
him. It was then that Crébillon acquired his reputation as an 
immoral libertine and as a corruptor of goodness and virtue, an 
essentially incorrect judgment which has been allowed to stand 
and which has long provided the chief stumbling block to any 
serious appreciation of him as a novelist. Only in this century has 
he begun to find his way into the pages of scholarly journals and 
university dissertations. Henri Coulet in his recent treatment of 


1 for more biographical details on 
the still poorly known life of Crébillon 
fils, see especially the works of Aby, 
Cherpack and Strum. Additional, 
although usually minor, details are 
supplied by Amanton, Bonnefon and 


Day. Liévre as well as Uzanne have 
added biographical information to their 
editions of Crébillon’s works. Full 
details are given in the bibliography, 
below. 
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the French novel considers Crébillon as one of the most important 
figures in the eighteenth-century novel: ‘mais nous maintiendrons 
en dehors de tout classement les grands créateurs du roman au 
xvirrè®e siècle, Lesage, Marivaux, Prévost, Crébillon, Voltaire, 
Rousseau’ (Coulet, p.330). Other scholars (Aby, Cherpack, High- 
nam) have profitably studied Crébillon in works ranging from 
general treatments of his novels to more pointed examinations 
of his particular role as a mirror and record of the society of his 
time (Strum, Brooks). Most significantly, more technical analyses 
of the novel are appearing and in them Crébillon has a major role 
to play (Mylne). 

Although the wheel of fortune is always turning and reversing 
the judgments of the past, in Crébillon’s case solid reasons and 
not playful whimsy explain this regain of favour. Primary among 
them of course is the discovery of the eighteenth-century novel 
in general: once Diderot and Laclos were given their rightful 
places, and Marivaux and Prévost rehabilitated, the pattern was 
established for other novelists to follow. Also this discovery was 
predicated on a consideration of the eighteenth-century novel in 
its own terms, and not as an inferior specimen which could only 
lead and point to the nineteenth-century novel. Only when one 
accepts the premise that Balzac or Flaubert have written novels, 
but not the sole novel; only when one accepts the possibility of a 
novel obeying other criteria and following other lines, can the 
eighteenth-century novel, and especially those of Crébillon, be 
given proper attention. Behind this fresh look at previously 
scorned novels is the breakdown of certain ideological systems 
which were all-powerful at the turn of the century. 

Lanson’s criticism, for example, was brilliant on the central 
axis of its commitment, as a survey, to synthesis but weak around 
the edges. The authors who did not readily and obviously belong 
to neat categories might fall into some limbo like ‘attardés et 
égarés” (1v.i, chap. 2) or ‘Un retardataire: Saint-Simon’ (v.iii, 
chap. 1); or they might be conveniently neglected in some foot- 
note whose cursory treatment illustrates the exigency of a system 
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over individual consideration: ‘Claude-Prosper Jolyot de 
Crébillon, fils du poéte tragique (1707-1777), Contes dialogués, 
1879. — Choderlos de Laclos (1741-1803), les Liaisons dangereu- 
ses, 1782; éd. M. Allem, 1923. — A consulter: F. Chaussy, Laclos, 
1905; A. Augustin-Thierry, Les Liaisons dangereuses de Choderlos 
de Laclos, 1930; E. Dard, Choderlos de Laclos, 1936. Les Liaisons 
dangereuses sont un chef-d’oeuvre d’analyse (11° éd.) (Lanson, 
p.675). In either case the a priori decision to seek an historical 
synthesis and continuity prevented digressions and hence the 
treatment of undercurrents and other minor phenomena. In such 
a context, the eighteenth-century novel could find no claim to 
scholarly consideration. 

Then too a certain prudishness or over-sensitivity to matters 
of sex stopped some critics who lost sight of Crébillon’s intentions 
and who developed a body of criticism irrelevant to him and to 
his novels. George Saintsbury (i.365-366) exhibits just such a 
late Victorian ‘priggishness’ (one of his favourite critical terms). 
Although many of his judgments on the French novel have been 
reversed by more recent critics, some of his comments border on 
genial insight, a fate from which they are saved by a moral and/or 
social bias which he does not repudiate: “There are, undoubtedly, 
things—many and heavy things—to be said against Crébillon. A 
may say, “I am not, I think, Mr. Grundy: but I cannot stand your 
Crébillon. I do not like a world where all men are apparently 
atheists, and all the women are certainly the other thing men- 
tioned in Donne’s famous line. It disgusts and sickens me: and 
I will have none of it, however clever it may be.” B, not quite 
agreeing with A, may take another tone and observe, “He zs 
clever and he zs amusing: but he is terribly monotonous. . . .”” The 
present writer is not far from agreeing with B, while he has for A 
a respect which disguises no shadow of a sneer’. 

Asa result, Crébillon’s true merits are neglected in favour of a 
superficial and deprecating glance at his subject matter: ‘Crébillon 
does harp far too much on one string and that one of no pure 
tone’ (Saintsbury, p.366). Today, after and in comparison with 
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the frankness of Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, or even a Henry Miller, 
Crébillon is easily exculpated from this unfounded and unin- 
formed condemnation of immorality. For the purposes of this 
study, however, the re-evaluation of Crébillon’s moral implica- 
tions is secondary. What is more significant, on the other hand, is 
the technical consideration of the novel as a genre, liberated from 
the shackles of moral judgments and accepted as a valid discipline, 
equal to the aesthetics of poetry or of the theatre. For herein lies 
the true genius and permanent significance of Crébillon fils. 

Of all the novelists in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Crébillon manifests the most interest in novelistic processes and 
techniques, the sharpest feeling for the novel as a literary form. 
The great eighteenth-century “experiments’ in the novel followed 
Crébillon, and while exact studies have not yet delineated the 
exact contours of any borrowing, it appears that both Diderot and 
Sterne were influenced by him*. Sterne had projected a collabora- 
tion with Crébillon in which each author would publicize the 
other’s works, although the scheme was never brought to full 
fruition. Diderot tried (rather unsuccessfully) to imitate Crébillon 
on a bet? in his Bijoux indiscrets, while his narrative position in 
Jacques le fataliste offers similarities with that in Le Sopha. The 
consummate artistry and perfection both in the form and the very 
conception of the characters in Laclos’s Les Liaisons dangereuses 
owe much, as has been amply demonstrated*, to elements already 
found in Crébillon. 

In this monograph discussion will centre around four technical 
aspects of the novel: the focus of narration or point of view; the 
methods of characterization; the use of plot; and the general 
presentational format. Although characters and plot can and 
often have been discussed in vacuo or as elements existing outside 
the novel, here an effort will be made to concentrate on their 


2 Sainstbury, p.375 : ‘there can be no 3H. Bénac, notes in Diderot, 
doubt that Crébillon helped Sterne’. Œuvres romanesques, p.837. 
4 see on this subject, Versini, Laclos. 
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integration into the novel, on their formal role in the work’s 
total effect. 

Technique has been chosen as the touchstone of this essay 
because a study of his technique alone can give the reader a full 
awareness of Crébillon’s personal artistry, his role in the develop- 
ment of the novel, and his contemporary appeal. It is hard, even 
on first glance, to refuse Crébillon an extraordinary perception of 
the forms of the novel and a continuing concern with the multi- 
plicity inherent in it. Looking at his whole romanesque produc- 
tion, one notices a wide and varied range in the handling of 
the genre: 


Histoire—traditional third-person narration: L’Ecumoire, ou 
Tanzai et Néandarne, histoire japonoise; Les Heureux orphelins, 
histoire imitée de l'anglois. 

Mémoires —autobiographical, first-person narration: Les 
Egaremens du cœur et de l'esprit, ou mémoires de m. de Meilcour. 

Conte—first-person tales are told to listeners who appear in 
the present time (the epic situation) of the novel: Le Sopha, conte 
moral; Ah, quel conte! conte politique et astronomique. 

Lettres—epistolary form, although usually there is only one 
correspondent, thus eliminating any real exchange of letters: 
Les Lettres de la marquise de M*** au comte de R***; Les 
Lettres de la duchesse de *** au duc de ***; Les Lettres athénien- 
nes; Le Sylphe. 

Dialogue—theatrical presentation of conversations among 
personages with only a few passages of narration, to set the stage: 
La Nuit et le moment, ou les matinées de Cythére; Le Hasard du 
coin du feu, dialogue moral. 


Each of these five possible types is significantly different, each 
approaches the narrative problem (z. e. how to tell the story) in 
a fresh, new way. The variety covered by these five possibilities, 
as indicated so sketchily above, proves throughout Crébillon’s 
literary career a continuing decision to investigate new areas and 
a deep interest in the formal aspects of the novel. Perhaps the 
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most outstanding example of his technical concern with the 
narrative problem lies in his treatment of Les Heureux orphelins 
(1754). As the subtitle confesses, the book imitates an English 
novel, Eliza Haywood’s The Fortunate foundlings (1744). 
Crébillon’s modifications are several, however, and they testify 
to his formal preoccupations’. He follows Haywood’s version 
closely, sometimes translating word for word, in the first of the 
four parts: this is the story of how the chevalier Rutland finds 
the two orphans, Edouard and Lucie, and raises them as his own 
children. Grown up, Edouard joins the army to seek his fortune 
while Lucie flees Rutland, because he has fallen passionately in 
love with her. Offended and confused by this inappropriate 
emotion, she leaves in order to avoid further complications. 
Seeking a situation to support herself, Lucie meets the comtesse 
de Suffolk who tells her of her own unfortunate love affair (part 
ID). Here Crébillon departs from his model and describes the 
situation of a virtuous woman resisting her strong and passionate 
attraction for an unworthy man, a rogue who will shortly 
abandon her. In Haywood’s novel there is no libertine lord 
Chester. Her ending is predictably sentimental, having been 
precipitated by the discovery that the two children are Rutland’s 
own illegitimate offspring. He adopts them, his passion turns to 
paternal affection, and all terminates happily. Crébillon, however, 
does not return to his model’s principal intrigue of Rutland and 
the foundlings. After the duchesse de Suffolk’s first-person récit, 
he presents the letters of lord Chester who describes in his own 
words his seduction of the duchesse (part m1). His letters thus 
provide a profligate, cold-blooded counterpoint to the duchesse’s 
more emotional and more sincere version of the affair. 

One also learns that this same Chester had met Lucie at the end 
of part 1, just before she entered the duchesse’s service, and that 
he tried, unsuccessfully and very briefly, his masculine charms on 


5 for a comparison of Crébillon’s 
version with Haywood’s original novel 
see Hughes. 
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her. In Chester’s letters, the duchesse de Suffolk is merely one of 
three noblewomen whom Chester, newly arrived from France, 
undertakes to attack. She is in fact the one who receives the least 
attention, an ironical reversal of what her feelings might deserve 
and of the perspective she established for the story of her seduc- 
tion. Of the other two, one, mme de Rindsey, is conquered dans 
les régles and her defeat recorded in Chester’s letters. But these 
letters stop abruptly, due doubtlessly to the fact that they had 
been stolen from Chester and forwarded to the duchesse de 
Suffolk. The third and final victim, mme de Pembroock, will soon 
be defeated too. Just before receiving Chester’s letters, the 
duchesse saw Chester and mme de Pembroock together and 
understands, upon reading the letters, the real significance of 
their companionship and its inevitable outcome. 

Although this novel is not one of Crébillon’s best, its manipu- 
lation of material, especially when compared to its model, reveals 
that the multiple tellings of one story and the opening up of 
various angles or perspectives upon it are more important than 
the story line which is only the well-known and often-told tale of 
seduction. The essence of the novel depends therefore on this 
‘effet de miroirs’ (Coulet, p.371). Such playing with multiple, 
complementary and contradictory viewpoints adumbrates not 
only modern efforts of the same kind like Faulkner’s Absalom, 
Absalom and Gide’s tripartite L’Ecole des femmes, Robert, and 
Geneviève, ou la confidence inachevée, but also Laclos’s use of 
multiple letters to describe quite differently a single incident. 
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Single narrator: a one-sided correspondence 


Of all the novels of Crébillon fils, perhaps the most radical and 
daring is Les Lettres de la marquise de M*** au comte de R***. 
For in this epistolary novel Crébillon touches a point limite in his 
treatment of the narrative focus. Throughout the seventy letters 
and the two hundred-odd pages of the book, he restricts this 
narrative perspective to one single correspondent. 

There is, of course, when seen in the historical perspective of 
the novel’s development in the eighteenth century, a certain logic 
of verisimilitude which might have prompted Crébillon to this 
one-sided correspondence*. Most epistolary novelists of the epoch 
never justify sufficiently or explain clearly how they came to 
possess all the letters of several correspondents. Unless each 
writer not only saved the letters received but also added copies of 
his own missives; or, unless the fictional editor was granted 
access precisely to those private papers of the several correspon- 
dents which dovetail so nicely in the finished novel, a polyphonic 
(z. e. numerous, criss-crossing lines of correspondence) epistolary 
novel, like those of Richardson, Rousseau, and Laclos, has to 
betray its fictional origin. Even in the unlikely event that the 
above conditions were satisfied, believing the novel to be real or 
vraisemblable would still require an act of faith, ‘a voluntary 


1 in this chapter, all citations will be 
drawn from Les Lettres de la marquise 
as it appears in the Collection complète 
des ceuvres de M. de Crébillon, fils 
(Londres 1777). Les Lettres de la 
marquise appears in the first tome, 
after Le Sylphe. References to this 
novel will be made by a page number 
only. 
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2 in addition, the example of Les 
Lettres portugaises is a factor of crucial 
importance which cannot be ignored. 
Jean Rousset calls these two novels, 
Lettres portugaises and Lettres de la 
marquise, ‘deux œuvres soeurs et les 
deux chefs-d’ceuvre du roman épisto- 
laire à personnage unique’. 
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suspension of disbelief’. The reader would therefore assume a 
convention to be at work. 

Crébillon completely avoids this ‘problem’ by offering only 
those letters which the comte received from the marquise and 
which he saved. The discovery is purely accidental and no effort 
is made to locate the missing parts of the correspondence: ‘Je 
viens de faire une découverte qui me donne une joie sensible: j’ai 
trouvé dans les papiers du comte de R *** les lettres de la marquise 
de M***, et j'ai été charmée de voir la seule chose qui reste d’une 
personne illustre par sa naissance et célébre par son esprit et sa 
beauté” (p.31). A tremendous effort is made then to achieve 
verisimilitude. These letters can actually be real because the 
limited narrative focus of one correspondent satisfies any mis- 
givings about the origin and discovery of them. Crébillon is 
careful even to include a suggestion of publication, thereby ex- 
plaining the present appearance of the letters: ‘Je les ai lues avec 
plaisir, et peut-être vous en feront-elles autant qu’à moi. Je ne 
serois pas même fâchée qu’elles vissent le jour . . . quoiqu’il en 
soit, si elles vous plaisent, je ne douterai plus de leur sort’ (p.32). 

This ‘preface’ does more, however, than help support the 
claim to greater and greater verisimilitude. It also establishes 
an editorial screen or filter which, when added to the oblique 
narrative focus, produces an extremely limited field of vision. 
Mme de *** admits to having seriously reduced the proportions 
of this correspondence: ‘Je ne vous en envoie que ce que j’ai cru 
digne d’être lu; et dans plus de cinq cents qui me sont tombées 
entre les mains, je n’en ai réservé que soixante-dix’ (p.32). The 
reader is forced to assume that this editorial elimination of letters 
takes place throughout the novel, although it is actually indicated 
in only one place, before Letter 29: ‘(On a supprimé ici quelques 
lettres)’ (p.114). 

Crébillon has elaborated this editorial role for specific purposes. 
By announcing that these are letters especially selected from a 
larger body of similar letters, he prepares his effects of fragmenta- 
tion and pace. He acknowledges and even draws attention to the 
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lacunae separating these letters in time and temperament. These 
letters are not presented as a continuous, harmonious whole; they 
represented only a part, only a fragment of the totality. Later the 
specific techniques and purposes of fragmentation and pace will 
be discussed. Here it suffices to indicate that Crébillon is con- 
sciously seeking these effects and that he has laid their foundations 
in his narrative focus. 

But other factors, more pertinent to the method of narration, 
should be mentioned. The choice of genre—an epistolary novel— 
as the vehicle for this love story is of paramount importance. One 
of Crébillon’s contemporaries, himself an ardent practitioner 
of the epistolary form, comments significantly on one of the 
particular qualities of the letter novel: “All the Letters are written 
while the hearts of the writers must be supposed to be wholly 
engaged in their subjects (The events at the time generally 
dubious): So that they abound not only with critical Situations, 
but with what may be called instantaneous Descriptions and 
Reflections (proper to be brought home to the breast of the 
youthful Reader); as also with affecting Conversations; many 
of them written in the dialogue or dramatic way. “Much more 
lively and affecting, says one of the principal characters (Vol. VI, 
p-157) must be the style of those who write in the height of a 
present distress; the mind tortured by the pangs of uncertainty (the 
Events then hidden in the womb of Fate); than the dry, narrative, 
unanimated Style of a person relating difficulties and dangers 
surmounted; the relater perfectly at ease; and if himself unmoved 
by his own Story, not likely greatly to affect the reader” *. By 
choosing to tell his story through letters, Crébillon has opted for 
the vivid recreation or the actual living of the present moment in 
all its uncertainty and tumult over the distant recollection and 
smooth recounting characteristic of a mémoire novel (to choose 
another novel form favoured by Crébillon as a point of com- 
parison). In modern critical terminology critics term an ‘epic 


3 Samuel Richardson, Clarissa (4th 
edition, London 1751), i, p.vi. 
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situation’ (Romberg, p.25) those circumstances in which a racon- 
teur tells his tale or a mémorialiste writes his memoirs. For a letter 
writer, the actual fact or action coincides with or immediately 
precedes the epic situation. This ever-increasing proximity 
between an action and its reporting furnishes an epistolary novel 
with its tremendous impact, the sensation it gives the reader of 
actually being present at what is described. 

Such a continuous present (each letter maintains this ‘present 
tense’ even though a long period of time elapses between the 
first and last letters) necessarily emphasizes the foreground of 
the novel and provides an intense illumination of the particular 
frontal area to the detriment of others further to the rear. In 
contrast, a mémoire novel sheds a more equally distributed light 
on all areas, thanks to the distant epic situation of the narrator who 
surveys with one all-encompassing glance his past experiences and 
who interprets each one in terms of the others and them all in 
relation to the end. A correspondent like the marquise enjoys no 
such coign of vantage. She cannot view her total experience with 
the comte from one fixed point of view: rather she is trapped in 
the foreground of her adventure, emprisoned in the present time 
of her life. She is unable to look back over her life and judge it 
with cool detachment because she is passionately living it. Her 
letters are the day-to-day reports of this unguided existence. They 
record her love as she lives it, not as at some point in her old age, 
she is pleased to recall it. In fact the marquise, although she is a 
narrator, has no control over the story she relates: she does not 
see how it is developing nor can she predict its outcome. In 
his presentation of the marquise’s emotional status, Crébillon 
accentuates the constantly shifting nature of life and her loss of 
direction in this sea of activity. From letter to letter, her emotions 
vary. Each letter finds her in a new mood, in a different frame of 
mind, or inspired by another feeling. Each letter demonstrates 
one of the temporal and ephemeral ‘presents’ which the marquise 
experiences. Since these present moments are often contradictory, 
today’s feeling no longer being tomorrow’s, no clear progression 
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or direction emerges. Engrossed in the immediate present, the 
marquise looses sight of guide-posts and indicators. As the fore- 
ground of the marquise’s emotions is rendered in greater and 
greater detail, continuity and direction fade in the back. 
Another intrinsic quality of the epistolary novel is its dis- 
continuity. By definition such a novel is composed of letters 
which usually are short and independent of each other. In fact as 
letters they depend for their very existence on the hiatus which 
separates them. Only during these gaps do those actions take 
place which determine the content of subsequent letters. Only a 
separation, only a definite end-stop produces in the receiver those 
reactions which preserve the novel in its immediate, present-time 
dimension. Compared to other novelistic forms, the letter is best 
suited to record the daily fluctuations in the ideas and emotions 
of the writer. Since each letter is autonomous, the writer is not 
bound to explain his transition from one mood to another, he is 
not held to the same continuity expected from a more distant and 
less immediate viewpoint. Instead of the static, uniform impres- 
sion conveyed by a mémoire novel, a series of letters, fragmenting 
experience into the smallest possible units, points out the numer- 
ous minor differences and contradictions which, although vivid 
in the present, quickly fade into the past and are forgotten. Here 
subject matter and form complement each other perfectly. 
Depending on the individual novelist, this inherent fragmenta- 
tion can be reduced to a minimum. Richardson’s personages, for 
example, almost transform this natural fragmentation into a 
continuous, total flow through the frequency and voluminousness 
of their letters. On the other hand, this phenomenon of break-up 
can be enhanced. Crébillon effects a broken, irregular movement 
from letter to letter, thus emphasizing their fragmented and un- 
related nature, by juxtaposing letters of love and rebuke, emotions 
of trust and distrust, tones of confidence and suspicion: ‘Je vous 
écris que je vous aime, je vous attends pour vous le dire’ (p.75). 
‘Perfide que vous êtes! Que vous me rendriez malheureuse si vous 
jouissiez de ma faiblesse!’ (p.79). ‘Je vous ai bien fait souffrir 
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hier’ (p.82). ‘Je vous aime plus qu’il n’est possible de le faire: 
croiriez-vous que cela va jusqu’à la folie, et qu’il me semble que je 
ne vous donne pas tout ce que vous méritez. Je n’ai pas assez de 
toute mon ame, elle est entièrement à vous, et je me trouve encore 
trop de tiédeur’ (p.190). ‘Tenez, absolument nous nous brouillerons; 
je n’y puis plus résister, cela devient insupportable. Qu’est-ce 
done qu’un amant? Pendant que j’y suis, dussiez-vous vous en 
plaindre, je veux le définir, c’est quelque chose de ridicule’ (p.192). 
‘C’est mon amour pour vous qui m’embellit. Adieu; je vous 
remercie de votre lettre, jamais vous ne m’avez écrit tant de choses 
tendres; vous en viendrez, quand vous voudrez, recueillir les 
fruits. J’ai mille satisfactions 4 vous faire. . . . Je ne sais jamais ce 
que je dis, quand je ne dis pas que je vous aime’ (pp.143-144). 
‘Je ne sais quand finiront vos fantasies, ou quand cessera mon 
indulgence pour elles. Je commence à être lasse de l’une et je ne 
me sens pas disposée à être longtemps la dupe de l’autre’ (p.144). 

The epistolary novel therefore provides Crébillon with an 
accentuated present time, an emphasized foreground, and a 
fragmented, contradictory series of emotions. To this complex he 
adds a restricted and highly selective narrative perspective, for in 
this novel there is only one correspondent whose letters are read. 

Like a true Jamesian ‘window’ (James, p.46) the choice of the 
narrative focus shapes and establishes the whole import and 
content of the novel. Not only do these letters reveal the mind 
and heart of the marquise, but also, through her, they sketch in 
the personality and character of the comte as well as those of the 
other people with whom she comes in contact. The marquise 
retains centre stage at all times. Those surrounding her are half- 
hidden in shadows, glimpsed only partially and interruptedly as 
they approach her and are caught indirectly by the spot-light 
fixed on her. She dances a strange dance with invisible partners, 
to a music the reader cannot hear. None the less a close observa- 
tion of the marquise reveals both the rhythm of the music and the 
step of the partner whom she is following: ‘Le monologue n’est 
qu’apparent, il est la face visible d’un dialogue dont l’autre face 
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demeure cachée . . . on ne nous livre qu’une partie du dossier. . . . 
On assiste à un duo dont on n’entend qu’une voix: la partie se 
joue à deux personnages, on n’en voit qu’un sur la scène’ (Rousset, 
‘Monodie’, i.168). 

Having only one correspondent deliberately and effectively 
intensifies the natural characteristics of the epistolary novel 
mentioned above. The foreground effect is heightened because 
this severely limited perspective cuts off much of the surrounding 
background material. Since the marquise is bound by the present 
experience, limited in her knowledge and reactions to the im- 
mediate phenomenon, the reader too is forced to concentrate 
on this sole aspect. His vision is the same as the marquise’s, he 
can only see what she can. And she is imprisoned in this now- 
dimension. Like a central light the marquise shines brightly but 
only inside a short radius. Whatever enters that circle is clearly 
seen, although any complete understanding of it is precluded. 
All suppositions about its remaining, unseen facets are, meta- 
phorically, left in the dark. To give an example, the comte is one 
of these partially illuminated objects. Readers see him only in 
relation to the marquise: he is knowable only through the 
marquise’s reactions to him, that is obliquely, indirectly. Shadows, 
ulterior darkness, and the slanted angle of vision all contribute 
to render any perception secondary and derivative. He himself 
remains unknown. Only that portion of him, that part of his 
character and personality which are involved with the marquise 
can be refracted through her to the reader: ‘mais ce que [Crébillon] 
dérobe est inséparable de ce qu’il montre; la moitié de l’œuvre est 
exclue du texte que nous lisons, elle est cependant incluse dans 
notre lecture. . . . Nous sommes invités à deviner, à recomposer, 
à construire le tout à l’aide d’une partie, à imaginer le Comte à 
travers la Marquise. Crébillon veut un lecteur actif et intelligent, 
un amateur de crytogramme qui réponde à son goût pour l’équi- 
voque et le sous-entendu par le goût de déchiffrage’ (bid., i.169). 

In the same fashion this single narrative focal point en- 
hances the fragmentary nature of the letter-novel. Crébillon has 
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knowingly eliminated possible unifying elements, preferring to 
concentrate on the irregular movements of the marquise’s re- 
actions to the comte. Since she herself and her emotions comprise 
the subject of the novel, plot consideration becomes marginal: she 
does nothing but tell the comte how she feels, what she is think- 
ing, etc. Her letters are like the medical chart of a hospital patient: 
each day records her emotional temperature and her sentimental 
blood pressure. Her ups and downs, her highs and lows are all 
indicated. Since there is little or no causal sequence binding the 
marquise’s letters together, these diurnal readings tend towards 
autonomy and separateness. In addition Crébillon or the editor 
omits large blocks of time, the ‘ordinary’ days when nothing 
happens or when the lovers have no need to write. There results 
a curious juxtaposition: letters (all undated) which might be 
separated in time, thus explaining the new mood or feeling, are 
placed next to letters wholly different in tone and content. 
Compressing diverse letters together in this fashion gives a total 
effect of rapid, abrupt change and flagrant inconsistency. 

To understand this novel fully, however, one must also com- 
prehend the ramifications of this narrative focus. Clearly, as the 
sole voice in the novel, the marquise has the privileged position 
of being the unique source of information for the reader. If she 
does not say something, it is not said. Thus the novel can only be 
seen through the marquise, with her eyes, and in her terms. This 
does not mean that the marquise merely reveals her own person- 
ality by her manner of narrating or that she presents only those 
aspects of the world surrounding her which she chooses. More 
importantly, the marquise enters the perilous area of unreliable 
narrators and distorting perspectives. Everything is seen ‘a 
travers ce verre déformant qu’est la Marquise . . . un témoin 
passionné et incapable de vérité” (ibid., i.170): she is a ‘verre 
déformant ou écran de fumée’ (Rousset, Forme, p.81). Not only 
a captive of the present time and of the foreground of her letters, 
the marquise is also misrepresented by the very fact of writing. 
Most of her letters belong to periods of stress and crisis, to times 
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when she senses the comte’s waning love or sees him resort to 
other women; or they belong to periods of enthusiasm and 
ecstasy, when her love for the comte is unbridled and confident. 
Rarely does she write in indifferent circumstances, in peace and 
calm, when she is unagitated by emotional upheaval. Conse- 
quently her opinions and accusations must be balanced by an 
awareness, on the reader’s part, of this bias. She is never uncon- 
cerned by what she writes. Each letter is loaded with self-interest 
as the marquise tries to win her man and then to hold him. 

Nor should this egocentric element of the marquise’s per- 
sonality surprise anyone. The dominating factor in these letters 
is herself. Seldom does she relinquish centre stage to other 
personages or to external details of background and décor. The 
outside world is relegated to the margins, the main body of 
the letter the marquise devotes to herself, to her feelings for the 
comte, and to her reactions to his activities. In a real sense these 
letters do not record an action; rather they are that action: the 
marquise’s jealousy, her love, her tender reconciliations, her sharp 
rebukes, her final, frantic ravings. From recording, the letter turns 
to being; from an outside, physical reality, it turns to the internal, 
sentimental world of the marquise’s heart. 

Essentially Les Lettres de la marquise de M*** is a love story: 
it describes the birth, growth, and death of a sincere and over- 
whelming passion. Although the marquise is herself unaware of 
the direction in which her affection for the comte is leading her, 
this progression is clearly, if indirectly, marked off in the letters. 
Consequently, the single fixed angle of narration in no way 
interferes with a full and detailed account of this love affair. In 
fact Crébillon’s purpose seems to be twofold here: both to reduce 
the narrative perspective to an absolute minimum and to pass a 
maximum amount of material through that fine field of vision. 

The marquise’s love develops through four stages‘. This 


for two other slightly different ally on the number of stages and where 


interpretations of the development and they begin and end), see Highnam 
growth of the marquise’s love (essenti- and Kent. 
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progression towards a more complete and total love never follows 
a perfectly straight line, however. Because the novel presents only 
certain selected letters, there are lacunae in what might be expected 
to be this steady development. À complementary impression of 
jumping about, of discontinuity and fragmentation, is due to the 
incessantly varying moods and feelings of the marquise. Although 
these fluctuations do not nullify the principal movement, they 
do none the less establish a pattern of duality (love-non-love) 
which is basic to the novel. 

Significantly this novel which contains only half of its subject 
begins im medias res: already in lettre I the marquise is answering 
the comte and the exchange of letters has begun. Of course the 
first letters merely assure him that she will never love and that all 
she can offer is her amitié: “Car quoique je ne vous aime point, 
je ne laisse pas de vous trouver du mérite; et si j’étois moins 
occupée, il ne me déplairoit pas de vous entendre soupirer auprès 
de moi’ (pp.38-39). ‘Devenez mon ami, si cela se peut, mais ne 
vous obstinez pas à vouloir être mon amant” (p.41). ‘Vous êtes un 
des plus aimables hommes du monde. Il y a quelque temps que 
vous me dites que vous m’aimez, et je résiste à vos soins’ (p.43). 

Witty, ironical, and detached, the marquise adopts a light, 
bantering tone which refuses to take the comte seriously. He 
amuses her (‘je me suis amusée à vous écrire’, p.36) and, while she 
is determined not to love (‘je ne veux point aimer’, p.36), she does 
not disdain to surround herself with adoring men and their 
constant attentions (as in letters 3, 4: ‘est-ce ma faute à moi, 
s’il m'appelle Céliméne?’, p.40). In contrast with the marquise’s 
frivolity, the comte is refracted as a serious, ardent, and deter- 
mined lover: ‘La jalousie que vous avez congue de mon mari me 
paroît rare, et j'aime bien à avoir un amant si singulier” (p.40). 
‘Hé quoi! mon pauvre comte, vous étes malade, et malade 
d’amour’ (p.55). ‘Puisque vous le voulez absolument, je consens 
à vous revoir et veux bien accorder cette grâce au repentir dont 
vous me paroissez pénétré” (p.53). 

Even while consciously repudiating thoughts of love, however, 
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the marquise unwittingly slips into a less dogmatic rejection of 
her suitor from letter to letter. After the absolute refusal, ‘la seule 
chose dont je puisse vous assurer, c’est que je ne vous aime pas et 
que sans doute je ne vous aimerai jamais’ (p.43), she changes to 
a more nuanced and conditional argument: “Quand je pourrois 
vous aimer, pensez-vous que vous en fussiez plus heureux, et que 
je ne préférasse pas toujours mon devoir à un caprice qui feroit 
la honte et le malheur de ma vie?’ (pp.53-54). 

Admitting a nascent affection for him, she blithely collaborates 
with him in a revealing game of disguises at a masked ball: 
‘dussiez-vous prendre la prière que je vous fais de vous y 
trouver pour un rendez-vous dans toutes les formes, soyez-y: 
j'ai résolu de m’y réjouir, et je ne sais pas pourquoi, je m'ennuie 
quand vous n’étes pas où je suis. . . . Faites en sorte que personne 
ne vous reconnaisse, et ne craignez pas que mes yeux se trompent 
à votre déguisement” (pp.64-65). In theory however she insists 
that it is only friendship: ‘Oui, je vous crois digne de mon 
estime. . . . Ne soyez pas assez injuste pour men hair: si vous 
m’aimez, je trouverai mon excuse dans votre cœur. Soyez content, 
s’il se peut, de l’assurance que je vous donne d’être éternellement 
votre amie, et laissez-moi goûter le plaisir de vous savoir le mien, 
puisque je le puis sans remords’ (p.68). 

Throughout this period of growing amitié the marquise can 
barely disguise the true feeling which hides deep in her heart: 
‘Ainsi jugez, vous que je naime pas, combien peu je serois 
chagrine de votre mort. Vous que je n’aime pas! Que ce mot me 
paroit dur! Pourquoi cette sévérité? et quel risque court-on de 
dire à un pauvre moribond, vous qu’on aime un peu? Est-il pour 
cela nécessaire de le penser? Pourquoi ce mot me coûte-t-il 
tant? ... Ilme semble meme qu'il y a plus de malice que de bonté 
à vous assurer que je vous aime. Tant que votre maladie durera, je 
me ferai un plaisir de vous le dire’ (p.56). Obviously she has 
difficulty in admitting the existence of this love, but it would be 
foolish to pretend that refusing to admit love prevents it from being. 

Amitié is, however, only an antechamber through which the 
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marquise quickly passes. In spite of her original intentions and 
declarations, she does fall in love: ‘Te vais, pour votre satisfaction, 
et pour notre sûreté, me dérober au tumulte dont j’avois autrefois 
besoin pour dissiper mes chagrins: vous me serez tout, mon cher 
Comte, jouissons seuls de nous-mêmes; lamour remplira tous nos 
moments. . . . Je vous écris que je vous aime, je vous attends pour 
vous le dire’ (p.75). Notwithstanding this confession of love, the 
marquise refuses to give herself completely (7. e. physically) to 
him. ‘Jusques ici, notre amour n’a été que sentiment, et nous 
devons nous savoir d’autant plus de gré d’être vertueux, qu’il 
dépend de nous de ne l’être pas’ (p.77). The marquise wants to 
keep their liaison on this elevated level while the comte presses 
for a satisfying of his désirs. Gradually, as the marquise depends 
more and more upon him (‘vous n’avez accoutumé mon cœur 
qu'à vous aimer’, p.91) and as the emotions generated by so 
intimate a liaison start to kindle (‘je crois que vous ne me donnez 
tant d'inquiétude, que pour me rendre plus sensible encore que je 
ne suis. C’est un moyen admirable pour se faire aimer”, p.96), she 
is unable to restrict her love to a platonic communion of minds: 
‘Ah! que ne puis-je, sans crime, répondre à vos empressements! 
Vos plus tendres transports ne sufliroient pas aux miens, et je 
vous ferois bientôt rougir d’avoir osé croire que ma passion est 
moins violente que la vôtre. Moi, sans désirs! M’en croyez-vous 
exempte? Voyez-vous tout mon désordre ? (p.108). 

Despite the marquise’s determination, physical love will not 
be denied: ‘L’occasion, votre amour, le mien, tout combattoit 
contre moi, je sentois ce que je n’ai jamais senti. Mes yeux égarés, 
méme en vous regardant, ne vous voyoient plus. J’étois dans cet 
état de stupidité où l’on laisse tout entreprendre, et mes réflexions 
avoient fait place à une ivresse, plus aisée à ressentir qu’à exprimer: 
que ne serois-je devenue si le marquis ne fût arrivé! (p.111). 
Luckily for her, her husband’s opportune return saves her virtue. 
The inevitable is only temporarily postponed, however. Amour 
soon changes to passion: ‘De Pamour tant qu’il vous plaira, mais 
un peu plus de sagesse et de discrétion, ou je suis perdue” (p.115). 
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Naturally, the rest of the novel concerns itself with this 
passion. Once she has surrendered to him, the marquise strives to 
realize a perfect, ideal relationship with the comte. Unfortunately 
flaws appear: she berates him for infidelity, absence, and coldness: 
‘Mais qui vous dit que j’aie besoin de vos excuses? Vous m'avez 
fait une espèce d’infidélité, je n’en saurois être fachée, c’est un 
exemple que vous me donnez, et vous savez ce que ceux de cette 
sorte-là valent auprès de mon sexe’ (p.125). “Huit jours se sont 
écoulés depuis que je ne vous ai vu; huit jours que j’ai passé dans 
le plus grand chagrin du monde, et dans lesquels peut-être vous 
n’avez pas voulu trouver un moment pour penser à moi’ (p.122). 
‘Que vous vous plaignez froidement de mon absence!’ (p.132). 
‘Je vous reconnais, Monsieur, aux idées que vous avez conçues, 
elles me montrent votre mépris pour moi, et m’assurent de votre 
indifférence’ (p.206). 

Yet she can also swing to the opposite extreme, proclaiming 
her passion in an overflowing ecstasy of joy and happiness: 
“J'aurai donc le plaisir de vous voir, de vous parler à tous moments. 
Vos empressements répondent-ils aux miens? Attendez-vous ces 
jours comme moi? Les désirez-vous? Vous verrez-vous sans 
ennui si prés d’une femme qui vous aime? Sentez-vous le plaisir 
qu’il y a à inspirer des transports si vifs? Je vous aime plus qu’il 
n'est possible de le faire: croiriez-vous que cela va jusqu’à la 
folie, et qu’il me semble que je ne vous donne pas tout ce que vous 
méritez. Je n’ai pas assez de toute mon âme, elle est entièrement 
à vous, et je me trouve encore trop de tiédeur. . . . Ma passion 
devient fureur, rien ne la calme, tout l’irrite” (p.190). 

Tragic predictions of the inevitable ending increase and 
dampen the fires of passion. ‘Cette certitude que j’avois de vous 
perdre un jour, contre laquelle vous me rassuriez par tant de 
serments, qui me coûtoient tant de larmes, vient donc enfin de 
m’étre confirmée par vous’ (p.202). ‘Que deviendrois-je, hélas! si 
je venois à vous perdre? Pourrois-je vivre un instant sans vous? 
Que vous-même seriez à plaindre si vous ne m’aviez plus pour 
vous aimer! Peut-être un jour. . . . Je n’ose y penser. Cette idée 
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me fait frémir’ (pp.154-155). ‘Malheureuses que nous sommes, 
de nous laisser séduire par des démonstrations ridicules qui ne 
devroient mériter que notre mépris’ (p.196). By this time, how- 
ever, the marquise is caught in a trap from which she cannot 
escape. Too passionately involved to stop loving the comte and 
powerless to fix him definitively, she has no recourse but to 
continue her long journey to the end of love. 

The ‘falling out of love’ starts when the comte disappears 
abruptly for two weeks without informing the marquise of his 
plan, intentions, or whereabouts: ‘Vous ne m’auriez pas refusé les 
plus légéres complaisances, vous n’auriez pas été quinze jours sans 
me voir; et quand vous m’avez revue depuis, et toujours accablée 
par ma douleur, vous n’auriez pas inhumainement joint les 
insultes les plus marquées à l’injure que vous m’aviez faite’. 
Understandably, she sees his action as an unpardonable offence: 
‘Mais que vous me quittiez, que vous m’abandonniez sans 
ménagement, dans la seule vue d’éprouver si je serai sensible a 
votre perte, voilà ce que je ne puis soutenir’. This quarrel will 
eventually lead to the termination of the marquise’s passionate 
attachment to the comte: ‘Il est donc vrai que je ne vous aime 
plus, et que je ne vous aimerai jamais. Votre repentir, fût-il 
sincère, il ne me toucheroit pas. . . . Je vous aimois, ma passion ne 
s’étoit pas un moment démentie, vous Pavez éteinte. . . . Je ne suis 
ni ne serai jamais votre ennemie, je ne serai jamais non plus votre 
amante’ (pp.224, 227-228). 

The liaison continues but the love and passion are gone out of 
it. Having outlived itself, their mutual affection is no more than 
a ghostly memory that haunts the now abandoned ruins of love. 
Acknowledging the unshakeable burden of this burnt-out 
passion, the marquise seeks a compromise: a return to something 
akin to their original amitié. Roles are now reversed, the marquise 
becomes the ‘suitor’ begging before the haughty and uninterested 
comte. She promises to assist him in his other amorous enterprises, 
‘je vous promets de la combattre le plus qu’il me sera possible; 
trop heureuse de voir vos soins se tourner vers une autre, il n’y 
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a rien que je ne fasse pour fléchir sa cruauté” (p.232), yet takes 
another lover, the prince, to arouse his jealousy (letters 62, 63). 
Indecision, ambiguity, and a fluctuation from one extreme to 
another mark this stage of the marquise’s passion. ‘Je jetois les 
yeux sur votre portrait; je me disois vainement que c’étoit 
l’image d’un perfide; je n’y voyois que ces traits que toute ma 
colère ne pouvait effacer de mon âme. Traitre que vous êtes, 
que n’avez-vous dans le cœur la tendresse qui brille dans vos 
yeux?” (p.239). 

At this same point, another capital transformation takes place 
in the marquise’s attitude toward the comte: she refuses to make 
for him those concessions that she had made so willingly before. 
No longer does she welcome back this straying lover with her 
former gladness or with her previous disregard for his offences. 
Now the tone of her letters has changed. They have become 
muted and sombre. Although she cannot live without the comte, 
neither can she continue to love him as she did: ‘mais dans le 
cruel état où vous m’avez réduite, le plus affreux de mes malheurs, 
est de ne vous voir pas... je ne vous reproche pas de m’avoir 
abandonnée; mais ai-je mérité votre mépris? Je suis malade, vous 
le savez, et je ne vous vois pas... mais pour avoir cessé d’être 
amants, avons-nous renoncé au plaisir d’être amis?’ (pp.221-222). 
Now, for the first time, the marquise refuses to forgive the comte 
one of his infidelities: ‘Aujourd’hui vous osez me demander 
pardon! Vous pouvez m’avouer que ce n’est qu’à votre caprice 
que j’ai dû votre éloignement! De sangfroid vous me plongez le 
poignard dans le sein, à moi qui ne respirois que pour vous! 
Pouvez-vous me mépriser assez pour croire que je puisse revenir 
à vous? Barbare” (p.223). 

Her criticisms of the comte remain unchallenged and therefore 
unchanged. Despite the seriousness of these accusations, the 
comte seems to make no effort to refute them as he had done on 
previous occasions: ‘Tout de vous m’offense, lorsque je vois que 
Pamour ou la vanité (car vous avez sûrement plus de l’une que de 
l’autre) se mêle encore de vos démarches’ (p.229). ‘Mais dans ce 
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temps-là, je vous aimois et je fus bien aise de me servir de ce 
prétexte pour me raccomoder avec vous. Dans la situation 
présente, vous pouviez vous servir d’une invention nouvelle; 
mais quand on n’est pas bien amoureux, on n’est guère inventif’ 
(p.232). “Vous faites tout hors de propos’ (p.246). ‘Non, je ne 
puis plus vous pardonner votre négligence . . . votre indifférence 
me le [z. e. son départ] rendra moins sensible. . . . Mais vous ne 
m'aimez plus. Vous trembleriez autant que moi du coup qui me 
menance, si amour vous le faisoit partager. Tant de sécurité 
annonce trop de froideur’ (pp.247-248). 

Love has insensibly been muted into habit: simple présence 
has replaced their former passion. The sole reconciliation in this 
section lacks the tremendous joy and the total forgiveness which 
characterized the previous ones. Divided against herself and 
unsure of the comte, the marquise can no longer throw herself 
wholly into this love because she begins to understand its severe 
limitations and its fundamental deception: ‘Ah! je ne vous ai que 
trop pardonné, cruel que vous étes! témoin hier de mes pleurs et 
de ma faiblesse, que voulez-vous de plus? ... Je vous ai vu des 
transports qui m’ont paru sincères; mais que je crains que la 
vanité seule ne les ait fait naître!” This final black period of 
amitié contrasts with the rose or pastel amitié of the first section, 
thus producing a cyclical movement which perhaps betrays an 
ironic commentary on the uselessness, the ‘vanity’ of love. 

Separation precipitates the ultimate crisis: the marquis has 
obtained a diplomatic post abroad and brings his wife with him 
to a foreign land. Memory and desperate hope now stir the cooling 
embers of her passion: ‘Je suis enfin parvenue a tout ce qu’une 
passion malheureuse peut donner de tourments. La crainte de 
votre inconstance m’occupait autrefois tout entiére; mais je ne 
sais si je n’aimerois pas mieux vous voir inconstant, et vous voir 
toujours, que de vous perdre fidéle’ (p.249). Shocked by her 
husband’s action and disoriented by her own forced withdrawal 
from society, the marquise forgets the frequent bitterness in her 
relation with the comte. Desperately trying to cope with this 
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impossible situation, isolated abroad, she invests her passion with 
a new life, an illusory healthiness, which is doomed from the 
start. ‘Attachée toute entière à votre idée, je goûterois la douceur 
de n’en être point distraite. . . . Vous oublier! Quand je le vou- 
drois, pensez-vous que je puisse y réussir? Vous qui, dans le 
tumulte du monde, dans la solitude, dans la nuit, m’occupez sans 
cesse! (pp.25 5-256). 

In short she tries to convince herself that her passion was 
indeed all that she wished it to be. Her death, however, is in 
many senses a refutation of that illusion. The marquise dies of 
a broken heart, because of her double separation from the comte. 
Their first breaking-up lies in that unresolved quarrel which was 
the extinguishing of their passion; the second was the mere 
physical, geographical separation which only reinforced and made 
evident the primary one. Then, too, the marquise dies in the grip 
of a terrible moral anguish: ‘cette personne que vous avez tant 
aimée, qui vous consacroit tous ses voeux, victime de sa passion 
même, et de son désordre, va expier par sa mort sa foiblesse et son 
crime!’ (p.262). “Ce n’est plus une femme foible, emportée par sa 
passion, qui vous écrit; c’est une infortunée qui se repent de ses 
fautes, qui les voit avec horreur, qui en sent tout le poids, et qui 
cependant ne peut s’empêcher de vous donner encore des preuves 
de son attachement” (p.263). 

This crisis points out the hollowness of their liaison. Had the 
marquise found a deep and satisfying love with the comte, she 
would not repent of it. In the same way she follows her husband 
into this ‘exile’ because she knows that she could not leave him 
and stay with the comte. The bond between the comte and the 
marquise, this passion or liaison, is not strong enough for that. 
The marquise dies, therefore, cognizant not only of her sin 
against marriage but also fully aware—and this is what really kills 
her—that her adultery was not worth the effort: ‘Hélas! je ne 
serai peut-être pas arrivée au lieu de mon exil que je ne serai plus 
présente à votre coeur, et que notre amour ne vous paroîtra qu’un 
songe, dont méme vous ne trouverez pas de douceur 4 vous 
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rappeler le souvenir’ (p.250). ‘Il y a trois jours que j'attends 
inutilement une lettre de vous: ah! vous ne m’aimez plus! Tout me 
manque. Mon unique ressource étoit dans votre souvenir; je me 
flattois donc en vain! Je me suis donc trompée” (p.254). ‘Peut- 
être s’il m’avoit été permis de vous revoir, ne vous aurois-je revu 


qu'infidèle ? (p.262). 


Indirect characterization: two ‘free’ characters 


Due to the single, steady narrative perspective, located in the 
marquise herself, the handling of characterization becomes one of 
the principal difficulties of the novel. Like a modern artist working 
in a minimal genre, Crébillon does not dispose of sufficient re- 
sources for a Saint-Preux, a Clarissa, or a Valmont. None the less 
within his one-dimensional medium he creates sure but not out- 
standing personages. The restrictions inherent in such a novel 
require from the reader a close attention to detail and an apprecia- 
tion of small effects. In direct contrast with the other orchestral 
or symphonic letter-novels of the eighteenth century, Crébillon 
experiments with a sonata for one voice, a monody which 
attempts to reproduce in miniature, in its own reduced 
and limited range, the same richness of texture as the larger 
compositions. 

The world which the marquise observes is filled with people, 
many of whom enter into the pages of her letters. Some, like 
Saint Fer *** and her husband the marquis, are better character- 
ized and more individual than the completely episodic figures who 
appear once and then disappear for ever. All of them, however, 
are handled in the same fashion, the only difference being their 
importance to the plot and the number of times they reappear. 
Simple, ‘flat’ characters, they are exactly what they seem to be. 
From her narrative position high above them and enjoying an 
emotional detachment from them’, the marquise provides concise 


5 ‘Les autres jouoient: moi, j’étois 
spectatrice, et je vous assure que je ne 
jouois pas le plus mauvais rôle” (p.86). 
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and accurate reports of their actions and, in passing, even analyses 
their behaviour. ‘Ne craignons plus d’être séparés, mon cher 
Comte; le même caprice qui avoit poussé mon mari à renouer 
avec moi, l’a ramené dans ses anciennes chaînes; votre cousine en 
triomphe encore’ (p.153). ‘Madame de *** et Saint Fer *** vien- 
nent de se brouiller si vivement que, soit que Saint-Fer *** n’eût 
plus envie d’être constant, soit que Madame de *** l’ait assez 
maltraité pour l’obliger à prendre pour jamais son parti, à ses 
yeux il s’est jeté dans les bras de Madame de L***, qui, pour le 
recevoir plus décemment, se retire de ceux de D'*** (p.159). As 
long as the marquise can contemplate these personages from an 
emotional distance, she penetrates them and can report, almost 
clinically, upon them. 

For the comte however the situation is more complex. In spite 
of his non-appearance, he is responsible for much of what 
happens in the novel. Active and enterprising, he is the ‘protagon- 
ist’ in the primary sense of the word. He initiates the seduction 
and by virtue of his own protracted efforts he draws the marquise 
first into a correspondence and eventually into a liaison with 
himself. Most of the marquise’s letters are, in addition, but 
reactions and responses to what the comte has already said or 
done. Her fits of jealousy, for example, are provoked by his 
country jaunt with /es filles d’opéra (p.125) or the rumours of his 
impending marriage (letters 52, 53). Their rére-à-rêtes, their 
solitary dinners, their frequent meetings both in secret and in 
public are all due to the comte’s instigation and insistence. 

Clearly the comte occupies a unique position in the novel as 
regards both the marquise and the reader. Due to his assiduous 
courtship of the marquise, an intensely active and personal 
relationship grows up between these two personages. Its ultimate 
effect is to deprive the marquise of that detachment and superior- 
ity which enabled her to judge so correctly and to picture so 
accurately the other personages of the novel. Consequently, the 
personage with whom she is most closely associated and with 
whom she is most deeply involved is also the one who escapes 
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from her most completely. Once her emotions and not her 
intelligence are brought into play, the marquise becomes in- 
capable of maintaining control over herself and her situation. 
When she surrenders finally to her passion, she also loses her 
ability to penetrate the comte and to understand the nature of her 
own feeling for him. One of the most obvious indications of the 
marquise’s inability to capture the essence of the comte, to fathom 
or penetrate him, is found in the suppression of his letters. Since 
they are never seen (by the reader), they have only a minimal 
existence: they can only be surmised through the marquise’s 
answers, but she remains an unreliable witness. No definitive, 
objective evaluation of the comte exists. Thus he escapes both 
from the marquise and the reader, maintaining his elusive 
existence just outside the sphere of their knowledge and control. 
Because he is at bottom unknown, just as his letters are not seen, 
the comte is naturally free, a perfect seducer who exists outside 
any power of retribution. Similarly, the marquise appears as a 
born victim since she is blind to the one force that can conquer her. 

In that the reader can discover indirectly what the comte does, 
there is an initial indication, according to the facts of the case, of 
who and what the comte is. Needless to say, this information is 
of the most general sort. It establishes, for example, the fact that 
the comte has other lovers and that he has been unfaithful to the 
marquise®, but it does not present the circumstances of these 
actions nor the reasons and motivations of the comte. In this 
limited manner the reader knows of his ardent jealousies and 
his cold aloofness, of his assiduous attentions and his flagrant 
inconstancies. Intelligent and handsome, polite and gallant, he is 
also fickle and unreliable. To all intents and purposes then the 
comte is a leisured aristocrat of the French eighteenth century and, 
more particularly, a member of that ‘sophisticated world” of the 


8 ‘Je vous félicite sur votre nouvelle 7 Strum discusses this larger social 
conquête, elle en vaut la peine’ (p.76). context of Crébillon’s novels. 
“Vous avez encore osé me présenter ma 
rivale. La cruelle qu’elle est!’ (p.99). 
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regency whose inhabitants were in general as attractive as they 
were unprincipled. 

Yet analysis of the comte cannot stop with these exterior 
considerations. Crébillon carries the characterization one step 
further. In addition to hearing about the comte’s activities, the 
reader is also privy to the marquise’s own personal and private 
reactions and opinions. Her interpretations vary with her moods, 
however, and the reader cannot verify the validity of the con- 
clusions she reaches. The comte therefore is a motley figure, 
dressed in clothes not his own and presented only partially, like 
a shadow or fragment of himself. From her helpless slave he 
becomes an ungrateful wretch: ‘mes agréments vous retiennent 
dans mes chaines. C’est un esclavage éternel pour vous; un seul 
de mes regards détruit toutes vos fantaisies’ (p.141). ‘Ingrat, vous 
m’abandonnez! Avez-vous prévu ce qu’il m’en va coûter? Vous 
êtes-vous résolu à me faire mourir de douleur? Avez-vous pu 
oublier sitôt avec quelle tendresse je vous aime? (p.202). Her 
coldness towards his indifference quickly turns to a thrilling joy 
over his fidelity : ‘Je vous reconnais, Monsieur, aux idées que vous 
avez conçues, elles me montrent votre mépris pour moi, et m’as- 
surent de votre indifférence’ (p.206). ‘Je vous retrouve fidèle! 
Concevez-vous l’excès de ma joie? je ne puis douter que vous ne 
m’aimiez. Sentez-vous tout ce que cette certitude doit produire 
sur mon coeur?” (p.208). 

Although much of what the marquise says of the comte should 
be tempered by an awareness of her unreliability as an objective 
narrator, some of her reflections are incisive and provocative. 
They show the comte to be more of a shrewd, calculating mani- 
pulator than a sentimental émotif. 

One remark is crucial for establishing the basic motivation 
behind the courtship of the marquise: ‘Que vous étes bizarre! 
Vous ne désirez jamais plus ardemment que lorsqu’il est presque 
impossible de vous satisfaire; et quand dans les lieux dont nous 
sommes sûrs, je me livre à votre tendresse, je vous trouve sans 
empressement et sans ardeur. . . . Je ne suis cependant pas 
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insensible; mais mon coeur me fournit plus que le vôtre; ce qui 
fait mon bonheur, seroit pour vous une tiédeur insupportable. 
Vous n’imaginez rien au-delà de vos désirs. Vous ignorez les soins 
délicats qui touchent tant un coeur sensible; cet amour enfin que 
vous sentez si peu, et dont vous ne connoissiez que ce que j’en 
voulois toujours ignorer” (pp.115-116). She judges him then not 
only as unmoved by the higher aspects of love, but also as more 
interested in his reputation as her lover than in their private and 
mutual satisfaction. Both these characteristics, an inordinate 
emphasis on the purely physical side of love and the necessity 
of social, public attention, belong to the mentality of rakes and 
seducers whose only goals are satiation of physical appetites and 
having a juicy tidbit of gossip for the scandal-starved salons. 

While the marquise admits to having these natural urges’, she 
attempts to subordinate them to a lofty ideal, to a higher con- 
ception of love which unites two human beings in a spiritual and 
physical union. The eventual and inevitable failure of this liaison 
is traceable to this very point. Since each of them had a different 
concept of love and sought a different satisfaction in love, their 
liaison was doomed from the start. 

On other occasions the marquise detects this same flaw in the 
comte: ‘Vous ne connoissez pas mon coeur; il est fier et délicat, et 
de la façon dont vous pensez, sa possession seroit moins votre 
bonheur que votre tourment. Ce n’est pas un sentiment né 
malgré vous, qui vous a porté vers moi: je ne vous ai point vu 
ces mouvements qui agitent involontairement. Vous m’avez dit 
par galanterie que vous m’aimez; vous avez imaginé que je 
serois plus propre qu’une autre à vous amuser’ (p.54). ‘Vous avez 
reçu de la nature une insensibilité que l’usage corrige; mais qu’il 
ne détruira jamais. Vous n’étiez pas fait pour aimer. Toujours 
maitre de vous, vous n’étes jamais que spectateur des transports 
que vous faites naitre. Je vous vois pensif et réveur dans des 
moments qui ne sont faits que pour éteindre la raison, et où sans 


8 ‘Moi sans désirs! M’en croyez-vous 
exempte?” (p.108). 
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cesse vous me rappelez à la mienne. Vous vous passionnez pour 
des plaisirs que vous ne ressentez pas; et si quelquefois vous 
feignez des désirs, ce n’est que par vanité ou par ennui. . . . Vous 
ne connoissez ni lamour ni lamante. Vous faites l’un parce que 
c’est le bel air, et vous ne voyez l’autre que pour jouir de la vue 
d’un objet dont vous êtes le maître, et que vous avez le plaisir de 
rendre la victime de vos caprices et de vos froideurs’ (pp.163-164). 

Not to know true love, not to experience passion, to remain 
cold, detached, and unfeeling even in the most emotional situa- 
tion, all are part of the rake’s creed. Insensitive, interested only in 
physical satisfaction, the comte is of course unappreciative of the 
ecstatic delights which the marquise finds in their love. “Vous 
inférez de mon insensibilité prétendue, que votre passion est plus 
forte que la mienne, vous vous répandez en reproches, et ne 
connoissant en amour d’autres plaisirs que ceux que les sens y 
attachent, vous traitez de chimére et d’illusion les mouvements 
qui portent à l’âme une volupté plus vive et délicate que celle dont 
vous faites votre unique objet” (p.108). 

Other factors also indicate that the comte is a rogue and 
seducer. First there are the quarrels about his jealousy. To the 
marquise, no real grounds exist for these accusations. Rather, 
in her opinion, the comte’s excessive sensitivity on this point 
disguises a sinister plot. By finding fault with her, the comte is 
preparing pretexts for his later infidelities: ‘Avouez la vérité, vous 
ne cherchez qu’une raison pour justifier l’infidélité que vous 
méditez’ (p.145). 

Although hidden from the marquise, a consistent pattern in 
the comte’s behaviour emerges in each of the four stages of this 
liaison. Perhaps strategy is a better term to use here than pattern, 
because the marquise and the comte are engaged in violent war- 
fare. All of the four steps are crucial battles in this war and the 
marquise loses each one in turn. As she retreats to the next 
position, the comte employs the same tactics to defeat her again. 

In the opening letters of each section, the marquise is obviously 
the dominant, ‘victorious’ figure. She is in control of the situation 
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and very aware of her superiority: her tone of authority and self- 
confidence in letters 1 and 16, her cocksureness and bravado in 
letter 29, and her insulted dignity and mocking haughtiness in 
letter 60 are sufficient proofs. ‘Je ne veux point aimer’ (p.36), ‘mais 
je me connois et je suis sûre d’accorder toujours mon amour et 
ma vertu: oui, toujours’ (p.79). “N’importe, venez, je n’aurai ni 
amis ni ennemis, et ne vous battant guére que par vanité, le défaut 
de témoins pourra bien affoiblir votre valeur. Venez diner avec 
moi, je n'ai été de ma vie ni si belle, ni si folle. Que je vous plains!’ 
(p.117). ‘Je vous l’avois bien dit que la fin de la comédie ne seroit 
pas agréable pour vous. . . . Je vous dois pour moi-même de bons 
conseils, et un aveu sincère de ce que je pense sur votre compte. 
Je ne vous aime plus’ (p.227). 

She even goes as far as to speak of a master-slave relationship: 
‘mes agréments vous retiennent dans mes chaînes. C’est un 
esclavage éternel pour vous’ (p.141). In considering herself the 
‘master’ of this relationship in each of these four successive 
situations, the marquise shows her fundamental unawareness of 
the principal movement of the battle lines. As she retreats 
(morally speaking she allows the comte greater liberties, more 
concessions) and picks another impregnable position (or so she 
thinks), the comte presses the attack and continues to advance. 
The marquise’s worst enemy is her own blind self-assurance: 
‘Sûre que je ne vous aimois pas, je me suis moins crainte que je ne 
Paurois fait si j’avois eu pour vous quelque sentiment particulier, 
et je me suis livrée a des discours que mes actions démentoient, et 
que mon coeur n’a jamais avouées’ (p.62). One series of letters 
will suffice to illustrate the marquise’s unwitting retreat and the 
comte’s steady advance. Letter 15 opens with a pathetic question: 
‘Quel aveu exigez-vous, et que fait, à votre bonheur, ce mot que 
vous demandez tant? Laissez-moi la satisfaction de croire que 
vous n’avez pas lu absolument au fond de mon coeur; laissez-moi 
un secret que je me réserve” (p.73). The marquise recognizes 
defeat: amitié is a lost cause, she must admit her love. The 
following billet provides a striking contrast. Now a confessed 
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amante, she toys with the comte’s gallantry and her own flirta- 
tions: ‘Je vous félicite sur votre nouvelle conquéte, elle en vaut 
la peine, et je ne doute pas qu’en peu de temps vous n’avanciez 
beaucoup vos affaires; mais sera-ce aussi promptement que moi 
qui ai dans ce moment le duc au chevet de mon lit?’ (p.76). 

Again she shows herself strong and self-willed, like a victor: 
‘Je suis une femme extraordinaire’ (p.78). ‘En un mot, Monsieur, 
vous le prendrez comme il vous plaira, mais il n’en sera que ce que 
je voudrai’ (p.79). Although she has just lost in her struggle to 
keep her relationship with the comte a matter of pure friendship 
and has been forced to say ‘je vous aime’ (p.75), her attitude 
remains haughty and imposing, completely ignoring the import 
of her recent admission of love. This superiority soon disappears, 
however. In letter 29 she surrenders her last resistance to total 
passion, a defeat which a few letters before she could hardly 
imagine: ‘il n’a point dépendu de moi de ne vous pas aimer; les 
mouvements du coeur ne sont pas soumis à la réflexion; mais il 
dépend de moi d’être vertueuse, et l’on ne cesse pas de l’être 
malgré soi... mais ne doutez pas, quelque tourment que me 
causât une rupture avec vous, que je ne vous sacrifiasse à ma 
gloire” (pp.80-81). 

The comte’s strategy never varies. Alternately showering the 
marquise with affection and attentions, then provoking her with 
infidelities’, quarrels about her coquetterie”, claims of jealousy”, 
and periods of absence and indifference”, he sets her delicate soul 
in unaccustomed movement: ‘je sens des mouvements que je n’ose 


® ‘Pouvez-vous me nier que vous 
n’ayez point passé avec elle les deux 
jours que vous m'avez refusés? 
(p.100). 

10 “Que vous importe que j’aie aimé 
quelqu'un avant vous? Quel droit 
aviez-vous sur mon coeur avant que 
je vous connusse?’ (p.144). 

11 *Y a-t-il quelque chose au monde 
de moins raisonnable que votre 
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12 ‘Rappelez-vous cette froideur avec 
laquelle vous me parlates, ces regards 
inanimés et contraints, ces soupirs que 
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déméler: je fuis mes réflexions, je crains d’ouvrir les yeux sur 
moi-même, tout m’entraine dans un abyme affreux; il m’effraie et 
je m'y précipite. Je voudrois vous hair, je sens que vous mou- 
tragez, et je ne sais pas pourquoi je ne trouve point de colère 
contre vous. . . . Je voudrois vainement déguiser mon désordre, 
tout me le rend présent, tout me le fait sentir: mon inquiétude 
quand je ne vous vois pas, ma joie lorsque je vous retrouve, votre 
idée qui me poursuit sans cesse, les projets honteux que je forme, 
étouffés quelquefois, et revenant toujours avec plus d’empire’ 
(p.69). Abrupt changes, quick reversals in mood and temper 
(complemented by the discontinuous, irregular, and broken form 
of the epistolary novel itself), all upset the marquise, destroy her 
composure and equilibrium, and place her at the mercy of the 
moment and of her excited senses. In each stage, this emotional 
bombardment follows her initial avowal of mastery. When it is 
completed, the marquise is reduced to a victime, an infortunée in 
the comte’s power. 

From stage to stage, from battle to battle, the only difference 
is one of intensity. At the amitié stage the marquise’s defence is 
her ironic detachment, her whimsical personality, and her clever 
badinage. All that she surrenders is a word, her insistence on 
calling the comte a friend. What he wins is his status as lover. 
An entirely different emotional atmosphere pervades the closing 
letters of the novel. Having recognized the comte’s inconstant 
nature and having experienced his cruel infidelities too often, the 
marquise determines to renounce him for ever. She does not deny 
her past love but maintains that it will cease. Her death, however, 
belies this resolution: she cannot renounce her passion, she 
cannot forget or stop regretting the comte. Even in the face of 
divine judgment, despairing of any peace of mind, she finds her- 
self forced to confess that she still loves him passionately and 
uncontrollably. Nothing can overcome her love for him. His 
victory is complete, his seduction is successful. She cannot resist 
him, he has won her body and her soul. 

Finally, one further observation completes the argument to 
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characterize the comte as a libertine. Not only does the marquise 
notice his basic lack of feeling, but she also perceives the tricks he 
uses to replace real sentiments, and to touch women’s hearts: ‘A 
propos, c’est la plus plaisante chose du monde que vous autres 
hommes quand vous étes amoureux. Tout est affecté dans votre 
personne, jusqu’au son de votre voix. Vos regards chargés de 
langueurs ne se tournent jamais que douloureusement sur l’objet 
aimé. Votre démarche lente et abattue semble à chaque pas lui 
reprocher une rigueur; vos soupirs longs et fréquents, vos in- 
somnies, votre trouble, vos distractions: oh; c’est un article 
essentiel que celui-là. I] sert à prouver que vous n’étes plus à 
vous-mêmes; c’est par là que vous m’avez prise’ (pp.195-196). 

The comte is but an actor then, playing a role, putting on those 
airs which will most favourably impress those around him. In 
contrast, his disguise is penetrated and he is stripped of all his 
histrionic confidence when the situation departs from the script 
and this suave actor is obliged to abandon his well-rehearsed role 
and to improvise: “Que cette femme d’hier arriva à propos. ... Je 
savois déjà qu’elle vous avoit plu, et vos façons avec elle mont 
confirmé ce qu’on m’en a raconté. Vous étiez embarrassé, vous 
n’osiez soutenir ses regards, il sembloit qu’ils vous reprochassent 
quelque crime; ses yeux attachés sur vous, se mouilloient de 
temps en temps de larmes, qu’elle s’efforçoit en vain d’arréter: je 
Pentendis soupirer et se plaindre. Quelque peu honnête qu’il fût 
à vous de me quitter, vous aimâtes mieux le faire que de me mettre 
a portée d’entendre ses reproches. Vous revintes 4 moi, mais 
confus, et quelque gaieté que vous affectassiez, il étoit aisé de 
juger, par embarras de vos discours, du dépit que vous causoit 
cette aventure” (pp.65-66). 

Thus, refracted as he is in several ways, the comte is not the 
shallow character he might at first appear. He is more than the 
average Parisian nobleman, as the ‘external facts’ prove. While 
the marquise’s opinion of him is shifting and contradictory, to 
the reader he exhibits all the ruses of a rake as well as the men- 
tality of a libertine seducer. At times these three viewpoints all 
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agree; at other times, as they overlap each other, they expose new 
and heretofore hidden aspects of the comte’s character. Since 
he himself never appears directly in the novel, the burden of 
characterization is carried by the interaction of the multiple view- 
points producing this slanted mode of narration. 

The marquise is herself, of course, the most complex and pro- 
found character in the novel, due principally to her central roles 
as narrator and chief actor. Like the comte, but in a more subtle 
and refined manner, she is created in depth by the interaction of 
complementary planes of perception. 

First comes an explicit level of characterization where it is 
a question of evident and external factors which reveal the 
marquise’s conscious state. Thus, she presents herself as an 
intelligent, witty and urbane woman of high society who is in full 
control of all aspects of her life. A statement like her ‘je ne veux 
point aimer’ (p.36), demonstrates an implicit cartesianism, a solid 
moral and rational fibre which is sure of fulfilling its duty and of 
meeting its obligations. Throughout her vacillations concerning 
the comte, she retains this lucid awareness of herself and this acute 
consciousness of her actions. Even in the midst of her passionate 
love for him, her pride, dignity, and sense of personal worth—all 
proof of a highly developed sense of self—rise up to confront and 
condemn the comte: ‘Avec quelle froideur m’assurez-vous que 
vous êtes toujours à moi? Ah! qu’une véritable passion a bien un 
autre langage! Vous me trompez. Autrefois mes craintes vous 
étoient précieuses; il n’y avoit rien que vous ne fissiez pour les 
dissiper’ (p.207). This is a permanent element in the marquise’s 
personality, unchanged by her liaison. In short, then, the marquise 
is a lucid and intelligent character, confident that her reason will 
rule her heart, and certain that she knows both what she is doing 
and the implications of these actions. 

The other level of characterization is latent and antipathetical 
to the first: in many ways, the marquise is not in control of 
herself. Ulterior, subconscious intentions often betray her 
actions. Unaware of the real meaning of her words, the marquise 
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sometimes intimates what she would explicitly deny. A duality 
exists therefore in her own letters, which she fails to recognize 
and which the reader must interpret for himself. 

It is not difficult to understand the problem that trying to 
establish this implicit, unintentional characterization poses. Since 
the marquise affords the novel’s sole perspective, the reader 
cannot move outside of her and orient himself by objective and 
reliable criteria. This subtle differentiation is made within the 
narrow confines of the marquise’s own vision. Without violating 
his character’s autonomy, Crébillon wants her to expose her 
own unawareness and her own incomprehension, all in her 
own words. He therefore constructs his novel so that the 
reader can fully understand the situations which the marquise 
misconstrues. 

One of the most evident ‘betrayals’ of the marquise’s true 
intentions is found in the letter writing itself. Frequently the 
marquise exclaims that she did not realize how long or what she 
had been writing. The very act of writing escapes from her 
control: ‘En vérité, je suis d’un babil bien extraordinaire! Je 
voulois vous écrire pour savoir seulement si’ (p.87). ‘Je ne 
croyois pas, en commençant cette lettre, la finir si désagréablement 
pour vous et pour moi’ (p.93). “Hélas! où m’emporté-je! N’avois- 
je que cela à vous écrire? Que je vous ai dit de choses criminelles 
pour moi, peu flatteuses pour vous, qui comptez peut-être pour 
rien l’égarement de ma raison!’ (p.100). ‘Mais je m’ennuyois, j’ai 
pris la plume sans avoir d’idée bien déterminée que mon dernier 
ordre. . . . Jai commencé avec distraction, j’ai continué de 
même, et voilà pourquoi je vous ai fait tant de discours inutiles’ 
(p.141). ‘Mais pour revenir à Saint-Fer***, (car je ne sais com- 
ment vous êtes entré dans tout ceci) (p.194). 

Significantly, it is often in these passages which have avowedly 
‘slipped out’, which do not bear the mark of her conscious 
volition, that she exposes her innermost thoughts. As she loses 
control of the epistle, so too she loses control of her heart. Her 
deepest feelings of love contradict the obligations which honour 
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and duty impose upon her. She is divided against herself, solicited 
by two antagonistic and incompatible forces. 

In various other ways, the marquise continues to uncover her 
true feelings. From behind the cloak of duty, honour, and reason 
peep the emotions which she not only wants to hide but which 
she does not admit exist. After her long denunciation of Saint- 
Fer***’s theft of her portrait on behalf of the comte, she blurts 
out her admiration for the deed, thereby indicating her tacit 
approval: ‘En achevant ces mots, il l’a pris, et malgré ma colère 
et les refus que j’ai faits de vous l’accorder, il l’a emporté. Je ne 
doute pas que vous ne l’ayez actuellement entre les mains. Mon 
intention n’a pas été de vous le donner. . . . Mais n’admirez-vous 
pas l’étourderie de Saint-Fer***?” (pp.60-61). 

Forced irony serves the same purpose. By adopting a distant 
and denigrating aloofness, the marquise hopes to neutralize the 
real sentiments inspiring her meetings and rendezvous with the 
comte. To appear ironic or to deprecate the importance of what 
she is doing guarantees, or so she thinks, that no emotional 
attachment is at stake: ‘Je veux bien encore vous dire que je vais 
ce soir chez Madame de ***; je vous ordonne de vous y trouver: 
vous devez être bien content de moi. Un rendez-vous!’ (p.40). 
The marquise also resorts to ambiguity and half-doubts. After 
proposing a meeting, she pretends that she might not be there: 
‘Je viens de relire votre lettre, et il me semble que je ne puis, pour 
la dernière fois, vous refuser un moment d’entretien. Trouvez- 
vous demain à neuf heures du matin au jardin du . . ., peut-être 
m'y rendrai-je. Pardonnez-moi ce doute, je suis dans un état 
d'incertitude et de douleur’ (p.71). This reservation permits her 
to act with impunity. By saying that she might not appear, even 
if she fully intends to go, she disarms her own suspicions and 
thwarts the accusation that she is becoming deeply and irrevocably 
involved with the comte. 

Finally, her attitude towards her correspondence with the 
comte conceals this same ambivalence. On one hand she con- 
sciously recognizes the danger of writing him and decides to stop 
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immediately: ‘Vous me dites que vous m’aimez, et j’entretiens 
avec vous un commerce de lettres, qui, tout innocent qu’il est de 
mon côté, qu’il me paroît être, que je souhaite même qu’il soit, 
est peut-être un crime pour moi. Cette idée m/attriste: croyez- 
moi, finissons ce badinage, il m'ennuie’ (p.41). ‘En un mot, je ne 
veux pas combattre: je ne veux plus recevoir vos lettres, et je ne 
sais comment, depuis ma dernière résolution, j’ai pu vous écrire 
encore” (p.63). ‘Ainsi trouvez bon que je refuse toutes les lettres 
qui viendront de votre part, ou que je les envoie à mon mari. Vous 
m’aimerez tant que vous voudrez, je ne m’en appercevrai plus’ 
(p.42). On the other hand, however, she negates this decision by 
continuing to see and write to him as the course of the novel 
proves. 

This duplicity, this acting on two contradictory levels simul- 
taneously, is seen again in the marquise’s premonitions about the 
ending of this liaison. Such foreboding thoughts prove that at a 
deep subconscious level the marquise recognizes her plight and 
that she understands the true nature and intensity of her love for 
the comte: ‘Je finirai peut-être avec vous moins gaiement que je 
ne voudrois’ (p.58). ‘Je prévois que ceci ne finira pas tranquille- 
ment: je vois déjà votre perte assurée pour moi’ (p.90). ‘Que 
deviendrois-je, hélas! si je venois à vous perdre? Pourrois-je 
vivre un instant sans vous? (p.154). ‘Je sens que je vous perds, 
mais sans me rendre victime de vos fantaisies, annoncez-moi tout 
d’un coup votre perte” (p.218). ‘Je vous l’avois bien dit que la fin 
de la comédie ne seroit pas agréable pour vous’ (p.225). 

Only in respect to a tragic dénouement do these warnings have 
any meaning or constitute true flashes of intuition. Also, they 
appear in the correspondence at those times when the marquise 
attempts to convince herself that she will have nothing to do with 
the comte. The juxtaposition is significant: as the marquise pro- 
claims her intention not to love the comte, she feels the ominous 
weight of impending doom, a fate which is not the lot of friend- 
ship but rather that of love and passion. 

À final aspect of the marquise’s dual nature lies in her love-duty 
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conflict. Progressively throughout the novel, she becomes more 
deeply and passionately enamoured of the comte. She is bored 
when she does not see him and cannot even live (a lover’s 
hyperbole) in his absence: ‘je ne sais pourquoi, je m’ennuie quand 
vous n'êtes pas où je suis’ (p.64). ‘Je vous parlerai, je vous verrai 
du moins; sans ce secours, je meurs’ (p.215). This passion is 
overwhelming: the comte replaces her husband as the central, 
indeed the sole, male figure in her life. One incident demonstrates 
how completely the force of love has triumphed over the pre- 
rogatives of duty: ‘[le Marquis] s’avisa de vouloir partager la 
moitié de mon lit. Il m’expliqua plutôt en amant qu’en mari ses 
amoureuses intentions, et je ne sais pas ce qui en seroit arrivé, si 
je ne l’avois pas prié brusquement de s’en aller chez lui, et de me 
laisser reposer. J’étois si lasse, si rebutée des hommes que je 
Paurois battu, s’il eût persisté dans son dessein. C’auroit été 
effectivement un caprice singulier de donner à mon mari ce que je 
venois de refuser à mon amant’ (p.98). 

None the less, she is unable to forget completely the moral 
obligations which bind her to the marquis. Her sense of conjugal 
duty and her religious education disapprove of, and struggle 
against, this adulterous love. Critics have objected that the 
marquise’s death is an artificial dénouement, a deus ex machina 
which terminates the novel on a false note. Yet this death is the 
logical result of the love-duty struggle, especially since the last 
letters are filled with moral disquiet and a distinctly religious sense 
of sin and punishment. “La mort va donc pour jamais me fermer 
les yeux! que de tourments a essuyer avant que de finir! que 
j'en ai encore, et que j’aurois peu de regret à la vie, si mes maux 
se terminoient a sa perte! Mais, grand Dieu, que serai-je?’ 
(pp-263-264). 

In addition this separation by death has been prepared and 
adumbrated by the marquis’s proposal, at the end of part I, to 
leave Paris and to spend the summer in Bretagne (letter 41). Then 
the marquise experienced a terrible crisis as love and duty 
struggled for the mastery of her soul: ‘Comment parer cet 
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effroyable départ? Dois-je abandonner le soin de ma réputation ? 
Que pensera ma famille, si je refuse de partir? Que penseroit-il 
lui-même de cette résistance à ses volontés? Quel seroit mon 
malheur, s’il alloit démêler la cause de mon indifférence pour lui! 
Mon cher Comte, nous serions séparés pour jamais. . . . Blamée, 
abandonnée, si je ne pars pas; mourante de désespoir si je 
m’éloigne de vous, si je vais passer mes jours infortunés loin de la 
seule personne qui me fasse aimer la vie, tourmentée sans cesse 
par son amour, dévorée du mien, trahie par ma douleur, ou forcée 
de la contraindre, interrogée à tout moment sur ce qui peut la 
causer, ne répondre que par mes soupirs, et me trouver enfin 
exposée à tout ce que la jalousie peut imaginer de plus funeste” 
(pp.151-152). The ultimate strength of her reason and duty, as 
seen in this ‘dress rehearsal’ for the climax, is again proven by her 
decision to leave the comte and to go with her husband to his 
diplomatic post abroad (letter 65). 

Thus the marquise is both rational and emotive, adulterous and 
duty-conscious. Her perplexing dilemma results from a careful 
equilibrium which balances these two violently antagonistic 
forces. Never is she at peace with herself; never is she fully 
reconciled to one course of action which would totally eliminate 
the other. As long as both of these elements remain in her 
character, she is ripped apart by their irreconcilability. 

As regards her personality, therefore, the marquise is deep, 
complex, and often paradoxical, contrasting thereby with the 
simple appearance of the novel and its reduced ‘minimal’ nature. 
But there is still more. Just as the comte fulfils the role of seducer, 
so too does the marquise play the victim. 

For a victim she is, a victim not only of male seduction but 
also of her own misconceptions and malformation. In this novel 
whose unique subject is love in all its aspects® libertine with 
the comte, passionate with the marquise—she is in love with love. 
More than anything else, the marquise is impelled to love by her 
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own fascination with the emotion and as a reaction against the 
sentimental deprivation of her youth and the cold, unsatisfactory 
experience of her marriage. The comte offers little more than an 
excuse, a tangible object she can invest with her own ideal con- 
ceptions. Just as the comte illustrates one perversion of love, its 
degradation into godt and libertinage, the marquise reveals a 
hypersentimental attachment to love, an unreasoning and un- 
reasonable adulation of the emotion for its own sake. Thus the 
marquise is an unfortunate, almost tragic, figure. Although she is 
driven in all sincerity to the comte by her passionate emotion, 
this love is itself faulty because it is based not on the comte him- 
self but on her false and illusory ideal of love. 

An early, sheltered life" as well as a difficult marital crisis help 
to explain both her compensatory flirtations in the salons and her 
hunger, mme Bovary-like, for one great, all-redeeming passion: 
‘de bons avis m’avoient éclairée sur les ridicules des hommes, je 
les voyois sans plaisir et les entendois avec dégoût. . . Je réfléchis- 
sois sur leurs fagons avec les femmes, et j’y trouvai toujours de 
quoi les craindre ou les mésestimer. . . . Mon sort changea bientôt, 
les infidélités de mon mari éclatérent; mais quand la voix publique 
ne me les efit point apprises, son indifférence pour moi ne me les 
eût que trop fait connoitre; je tombai dans le plus affreux déses- 
poir, je pleurai, je gémis, je me plaignis a lui de mes tourments; je 
n’en fus pas moins malheureuse: j’essayai vainement de le ramener, 
sa froideur pour moi n’en devint que plus éclatante; de la froideur 
il passa au mépris, a la dureté’ (pp.146-147). 

Her consistent pardoning of the comte’s vagaries, whether real 
or imagined, masks an unrealistic and irrational attitude towards 
their love. Actual proof of repentance is neither demanded nor 
given. The marquise takes the comte back each time less for him- 
self than for her own passion, which slowly assumes an autono- 
mous nature, independent of the marquise, its source, and of the 

14 Strum assumes on the basis of education and there acquired her 
information dispersed throughout the  distrust of men. 
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comte, its object. In the same way, her petty jealousies and 
shrewish quarrels demonstrate an over-active sensitivity regarding 
this passion. Everything is matter for dispute and yet the definitive 
break never comes. If the man is unsatisfactory, still the liaison, 
the condition of loving, must be preserved. 

The marquise’s death offers the clearest illustration of the 
eclipsing of the comte and of the rising of her passion for love. 

A frantic, frenetic note sounds in these last letters. Exclama- 
tions, screams, barely vocalized fears, anguish, and torment fill 
them: ‘Ce n’est pas la perte de ma vie qui m’effraie; mais, juste 
ciel! que vois-je aprés moi! Quelle horreur! que de fautes, et quel 
repentir! Hélas! je la rejoindrai bientôt. Mais que mon sort sera 
différent!” (p.258). ‘Hélas! et que viendriez-vous faire ici? Pour- 
quoi veux-je vous percer le coeur ? Quel spectacle j’offrirois à vos 
yeux!’ (p.260). ‘Faut-il que dans l’état où je suis, jouissant à peine 
de la lumière, cette idée me soit si douloureuse? Dans quelles 
dispositions, grand Dieu! la mort va-t-elle me surprendre? Que 
de moments dont je ne devrois me souvenir qu'avec horreur, que 
je me rappelle encore avec plaisir! Quelle confusion d'idées! 
Comment se peut-il que devant être occupée de tant de choses, je 
puisse seulement l’être de vous? Je ne serai donc bientôt plus! 
cette personne que vous avez tant aimée, qui vous consacroit tous 
ses voeux, victime de sa passion même, et de son désordre, va 
expier par la mort sa foiblesse et son crime! Quelle épouvantable 
image! Que deviendrai-je ? Quels remords, grand Dieu! Seroient- 
ils inutiles? Adieu’ (p.262). 

‘Ah’ and ‘Hélas’ abound in these sentences. Exclamations and 
questions, never to be answered and which perhaps were never 
meant to be answered, but only to translate that panic which 
grips the marquise, compose most of the last three letters. The 
short, choppy sentences stand in sharp contrast with the 
marquise’s normal style and mark the dissolution of her control 
over herself. Finally, the almost senseless repetition of ‘Adieu’ 
demonstrates the disorder and turmoil which are enveloping the 
marquise: she continues the letter which is normally terminated 
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by ‘Adieu’, loses her way, her thought, or her composure, 
repeats the word, and stumbles on. 

Yet, in the midst of this emotional paroxysm, appear signs of 
the comte’s eclipse. Love for a particular man becomes a secondary 
consideration. Primacy is reserved for this emotion frenetically 
wound up in itself, for this apotheosis of passion. When the 
marquise tells the comte not to visit her (Non, ne me suivez pas’, 
p.251), she betrays herself. The reason is not that she is too piqued 
and upset to see him, but rather that he has become useless. Her 
passion has now gathered enough momentum to continue by 
itself, without him. Similarly, her injunction that the comte should 
conceal any new infidelity from her points up his uselessness: 
‘Et si vous m’abandonnez, qui m’aidera à supporter les restes 
d’une vie si languissante? Peut-étre que, plein d’une autre 
passion, vous m'avez pour toujours oubliée. Cachez-moi du 
moins votre infidélité. Par pitié trompez-moi. Laissez-moi 
ignorer à quel point je suis malheureuse’ (p.257). 

Whether the comte still deserves her love or not is no longer 
important, she no longer cares. In fact, she does not even want 
to know the truth, because the truth might deflate the rapidly 
expanding balloon of this self-inflated passion. Here the comte 
functions only as an excuse. For appearances’ sake, to deceive 
herself, she needs the comte’s love. In fact, however, the passion 
fuels itself. Finally, the autonomy of this love becomes apparent 
when the marquise dismisses the comte, freeing him (and herself) 
from any attachments: ‘Adieu, ne m’écrivez plus. Vivez, et s’il se 
peut, vivez heureux. Je sens que ma fermeté m’abandonne. Cruels 
moments! Adieu; s’il le faut pour votre repos, oubliez-moi’ 
p.262). This is not the heroic gesture of a dying woman. Rather 
it is the implicit avowal of the comte’s superfluousness. No 
longer necessary for her love, he is free to do as he pleases. But 
she too is liberated. He can be unfaithful to her or dishonour her 
memory, it makes no difference: ‘Hélas! je ne serois peut-être pas 
arrivée au lieu de mon exil que je ne serai plus présente a votre 
coeur, et que notre amour ne vous paroitra qu’un songe, dont 
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même vous ne trouverez pas de douceur à vous rappeler le 
souvenir’ (p.250). Like this correspondence, her love has become 
totally one-sided and has no need of external support. At the 
beginning of the novel the marquise was entirely self-sufficient in 
her calm and tranquil existence; now in the throes of passion she 
once again has no need of outside stimulation. 

Clearly, the process of characterization labours under the most 
severe of handicaps in this novel. Its one dimensional, monodic 
form eliminates in advance many of the techniques as well as 
the thickness of texture which Crébillon uses to such advantage 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, the characters in Les Lettres de la 
marquise are full-sized and successful creations, often thanks to 
the very difficulty of the form. 

Perhaps the most unusual element in the presentation of the 
comte and of the marquise is its indirectness. In both instances 
Crébillon is dealing in a binary mode, one level of conscious will 
being juxtaposed to automatic, unconscious reactions. Each 
character springs from the interaction of these factors. Never does 
Crébillon step in as novelist and ‘explain’ his characters. On the 
contrary, he leaves them not only to themselves (especially the 
marquise who disserts quite knowingly about herself) but also to 
the reader who, drawing upon the facts sprinkled purposefully 
on these separate levels by the author, comes to his own conclu- 
sions about them. 


The outside world inside the novel 


What is exceptionally interesting in Les Lettres de la marquise 
is the impression of an entire world, an in-depth creation of a 
society in full activity, which it gives. In spite of its short length, 
its intimate and personal subject matter, and its severely limited 
narrative perspective, this novel offers, if not a panorama, at least 
a surprisingly broad field of vision which focuses on the social 
milieu in which the marquise lives. In her words and through her 
eyes this external world is recorded. More importantly, it is so 
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harmoniously integrated into the novel that one must analyse the 
latter in detail in order to perceive all the facets of this ‘outer’ 
world, the social reality of the time. 

One of the principal subjects viewed in this oblique, refracted 
manner is that centre of eighteenth-century French aristocratic 
life, the salon. Aristocrats, the noble élite, seen in their natural 
habitat, the salon, provide some of Crébillon’s favourite romanes- 
que material. Because of the foreign visitors who flocked to 
them, these drawing rooms with their scintillating conversation, 
charming women, and brilliant men spread across all of Europe 
the ideals of French wit and politeness, the ideas of enlightened 
philosophes, and the manners of its rakes and petits-maitres. 
Through the observations of the sharp-eyed and sharper-tongued 
marquise, Crébillon indulges in caricature and satire as he merci- 
lessly uncovers the underside, the better-forgotten aspects of 
France’s pride and glory: “Tout y étoit d’une impudence et d’une 
fatuité difficiles à imaginer. Le fade marquis de ***, moitié 
malade, moitié amoureux, la grande mouche au front et le teint 
blafard, marmotant un air d’opéra, regardoit languissamment la 
prude madame de H***, qui, d’un air dévot et contrit, soupiroit 
sensuellement pour le chevalier de N ***, qui dans le même temps 
disoit des fadeurs respectueuses à la fille de la bigote. Madame * ** 
et mademoiselle *** couchées sur un canapé, s’occupoient à dire 
autant de mal des hommes que les hommes en pensent d’elles. 
Mon mari, penché nonchalamment, demandoit, de la manière la 
plus modeste, à la doucereuse madame de G***, les choses du 
monde qui le sont le moins. La précieuse L***, faute d’avoir 
quelqu'un qui lui demandât quelque chose, s’amusoit à vanter un 
auteur dont le triste conseiller P*** lui contestoit le mérite; de 
R*** faisoit, avec une admirable facilité, des vers exécrables. Ma 
mére et celle de mon mari, tout en déchirant le prochain, s’écrioient 
sur les miséricordes de Dieu’ (p.86). 


15 most of Les Egarements takes isan oriental transposition of the mores 
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Aside from any documentary or historical importance that 
these observations might have, the salon also fulfils an important 
function for the novel. For these Parisian aristocrats of the 
regency, the salon provides the perfect context, a physical and 
moral locus which helps to define the personages and a back- 
ground against which they live and act. It is inconceivable to 
imagine the marquise or the comte without a salon in which 
to locate them. Not only the marquise’s personality, but also 
the minor personages she meets and the secondary récits which 
she recounts, are inseparable from the particular atmosphere of 
the salon. 

In the novel, the salon provides a privileged site for the lovers’ 
rendezvous since it is public enough so that they both can be 
present without arousing undue suspicion, and yet private 
enough for solitary conversations. But the sa/on is also an arena 
for coquetterie and flirtation. Doubtlessly because of her beauty 
and intelligence, the marquise is the target for many an advance. 
Her ironic detachment combined with the incompetence or 
ridiculousness of her suitors furnishes some fine comic moments 
as Crébillon caricatures the affectations which comprise a larger 
proportion of this world’s ultra-sophistication: 

‘Si vous saviez combien je m’ennuie, que de robins et de 
financiers m’accablent. . . . La maison de P*** est pleine de ces 
messieurs. . . . Ils ont des façons si sémillantes, tant d’esprit, et 
débitent la fleurette avec des airs si cavaliers qu’il faut être aussi 
prévenue que je le suis pour ne pas me rendre à leurs séduisants 
propos. Quelle impertinence! Quelle fatuité! On dit pourtant que 
ce sont des gens à bonnes fortunes; quelle honte pour nous! Je 
crois que habitude qu’ils ont de s’ennuyer à l'audience, répand 
sur toutes leurs actions, je ne sais quoi de fade, qui domine 
jusque dans leurs manières les plus évaporées. J’ai déjà reçu de ces 
petits téméraires trente déclarations plus tendres les unes que les 
autres. Vous ririez trop de les voir tous à ma toilette s’empresser 
à me faire leur cour. Les aimables petites personnes!’ (pp.123-124). 

‘J'ai pour maitre [de philosophie] le plus joli pédant du monde. 
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frisé, poudré, et qui, à ce qu’on m’a dit, a le bonheur de parler 
Hébreu avec toute la politesse possible. Je crois que j’ai un peu 
dérangé sa morale; il n’a, lorsque il me regarde, que des idées 
confuses, qu’il exprime plus confusément encore qu’il ne les 
conçoit. Il marmote entre ses dents des paroles barbares que ses 
yeux me rendent moins inintelligibles, et j’aurois déjà congédié ce 
charmant précepteur, si ce n’étoit que j’attends une déclaration 
d’amour en langue Hébraique, qui sera sans doute la plus tou- 
chante du monde’ (p.156). 

‘Je viens de faire emplette d’un petit magistrat si doux, si 
respectueux, qu’en un besoin il effaceroit feu Céladon; il m’a 
même assuré que s’il étoit assez heureux pour me plaire, il 
auroit pour moi, malgré le feu qui le consume, un respect éternel. 
L’aimable petit homme! Il n’a pas encore osé me regarder en 
face. . . . Il me dit si modestement: je vous aime, et rougit tant 
après me l’avoir dit, que dans cette affaire, à voir mon air aguerri, 
et la timidité de mon magistrat, on me prendroit pour l’agresseur. 
C’est d’ailleurs un garçon doué de talents très estimables. . . . 
Oh! pour un sénateur, il y a un plaisant emploi: il n’y a point 
de président, dans quelque chambre que ce puisse être, qui frise 
mieux que celui-ci. Il tourne une boucle comme une déclaration 
d'amour; c’est tout dire, il est mon conseil dans mes emplettes: il 
a le goût merveilleux, et s’il vouloit tirer avantage de ses talents, 
il pourroit se vanter d’avoir fourni des desseins merveilleux pour 
les étoffes. En vérité, c’est une grande école que les palais pour 
façonner le beau monde’ (pp.187-188). 

Nor are these unhappy suitors the only weird personages of 
the novel. Eccentrics seem to abound in this social stratum: ‘La 
précieuse madame de *** vient d’arriver avec deux beaux esprits 
qui me donneront la migraine, si je n’y mets ordre. Elle me 
demande à souper; je suis perdue si vous ne venez” (p.215). ‘Je 
n’étois pas hier chez la Duchesse, et madame de *** y étoit. 
Cette Dame, comme vous le savez, aime tant lamour que, quand 
elle n’a pas le temps de le faire, il faut qu’elle en parle’ (p.139). 
Salons can be dangerous, however. The marquise is well aware of 
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the risk when the comte is there without her: ‘Vous êtes, dites- 
vous, avec des dames charmantes; si vous ne pensiez qu’à moi, 
vous en seriez-vous aperçu? Les hommes que je vois tous les 
jours me paroissent si laids! Elles sont belles ces femmes, et vous 
restez; vous vous amusez, et je suis absente’ (p.189). 

Closely related to the salon is another thoroughly, but not 
exclusively, French institution, gossiping. Especially in the 
amour-oriented world of the regency where liaisons were formed 
and broken in a matter of days, where couples paired off for love 
as one might do for a dance, quickly, briefly, almost without 
forethought or feeling, gossip was a necessary tool for keeping 
up with the latest activities of friends and enemies. Gossip 
evidently increases in importance as society abandons sentiment 
and replaces it with goút. Gossip then becomes a weapon and a 
tactic in the war of sex: to boast of one’s own victories and to 
publicize another’s defeat are two of the principal manceuvres in 
this contest played almost exclusively for the audience’s pleasure 
and approval. The wide and rapid dissemination of scandal is 
reflected in the mundane, high-brow gossip which the marquise 
passes on to the comte: ‘Depuis que vous étes a la campagne, il 
s’est passé à la ville des choses fort extraordinaires. Madame de 
*** est devenue dévote. T *** est devenu libertin. L’une a quitté 
son amant, l’autre son bénéfice: on croit qu’ils s’en repentiront 
tous deux. Le comte de ***, aussi désagréable que jamais, est 
accablé de bonnes fortunes, et la prude madame de *** se divertit 
à être amoureuse. La seche marquise médit toujours, met toujours 
du blanc, joue sans cesse, a conservé son goût pour le vin de 
Champagne, son teint couperosé, sa taille ridicule, son babil 
importun, sa vanité, ses vapeurs, son page, et ses vieux amants. 
C’est une femme immuable celle-là! Les infidélités courent à Paris 
prodigieusement, c’est comme une maladie épidémique . . . soit 
que les faveurs se refusent avec trop d’opiniâtreté, ou qu’elles 
s'accordent trop promptement, tout est fini en moins de quinze 
jours. D*** étoit avant-hier au service de madame de ***, 
aujourd’hui il ne lui est de rien; mais en revanche, il est de tout 
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à la vieille comtesse, dont le galant rend ses devoirs à la premiere; 
et les deux bonnes dames n’en sont pas moins amies’ (p.243). 
And so she continues for two and a half more pages. 

Letter 44 recounts the rupture of Saint-Fer *** and madame de 
***, which electrified the whole society, and is a gossip-letter 
too. The marquise even records an ‘interview’ with one of the 
principal figures in another scandal and writes a letter that could 
pass for an ‘around-the-town’ column on some high-society page: 
‘Cette pauvre madame de la G***, aprés une constance de quatre 
ans, vient enfin de perdre son amant; et malgré ses exhortations 
les charmes de la petite J*** ont achevé ce que son dégoût pour 
elle avoit ébauché. Oui, Madame, me disoit-il il y a quelques 
jours, cen est fait’ (p.211). 

But the sa/on and gossip are not the only supports of the 
aristocratic life. For such a frivolous, leisured class, gala enter- 
tainment, like masked balls, was a necessary tonic, especially if 
it was spiked with clandestine intrigue or overt competitive 
seduction: ‘[le Commandeur] m’aime, il est jaloux, il ne dormira 
pas. Je serois fachée qu’il vous soupçonnât, et je serois bien aise 
que sa présence ne m’empéchat pas de vous parler. Faites en sorte 
que personne ne vous reconnoisse, et ne craignez pas que mes 
yeux se trompent à votre déguisement” (pp.64-65). ‘Comment 
vous portez-vous de la fête d’hier? . .. Je vous félicite sur votre 
nouvelle conquête, elle en vaut la peine, et je ne doute pas qu’en 
peu de temps vous n’avanciez beaucoup vos affaires; mais sera-ce 
aussi promptement que moi qui ai dans ce moment le duc au 
chevet de mon lit?’ (pp.75-76). 

Often while speaking of other matters, the marquise introduces 
superfluous details which enable the reader to glimpse a more 
solid background, or to place the whole novel in a more concrete 
setting or locale. Since these indications are found throughout 
the novel, they indicate an effort on Crébillon’s part to establish 
a toile de fond for his personages. The marquise for example is 
attached to the court at Versailles. ‘Mon mari, comme j’achevois 
ma lettre, est entré dans mon cabinet, et occupé d’un soin assez 
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singulier, en m’annongant qu’il alloit à Versailles’ (p.106), but his 
amorous adventures lead him elsewhere: ‘Je [the Marquis is 
speaking] regagnai mon carosse sans bruit; et pour jouir sans 
embarras de l’agréable lecture que j’avois à faire, j’allai me confiner 
dans le bois de Vincennes’ (p.174). Nor is the comte always idle, 
the complete master of his own time: ‘Les affaires qui vous 
retiennent à Paris. ... Vous avez peut-être saisi l’occasion de 
votre procès pour vous dispenser de me voir aussi souvent que 
vous le devriez’ (pp.120-121). Quite often the marquise and the 
comte meet at her box in the Opéra: ‘Je vais ce soir à l'Opéra, 
jouissez du plaisir de m’y voir’ (p.114). ‘Oui, Monsieur, je vous 
permets de venir à l’opéra’ (p.228). 

By setting his characters in well-known places and by inventing 
plausible incidental details like the comte’s litigation, Crébillon 
constructs a thin, but precise and efficacious, background for the 
novel. The key to this minimal décor is its indirect presentation. 
All these details are given in passing: they never draw attention 
to themselves, they are always subordinated to something else. 
One hardly notices them on a first reading. Because no pretence 
is made of having a clearly defined, painstakingly elaborated 
background, these summary indications do not invite invidious 
comparisons with more ‘realistic’ or more picturesque novels. Yet 
they are extremely evocative. They suggest, rather than attempt 
to describe, the complex existence behind these letters. They are 
like the tips of icebergs which conceal much more than they 
reveal. For the active, imaginative reader they are like musical 
chords which evoke and permit almost unlimited improvisation 
and embellishment. This minimal décor is only a hint of the 
larger, complicated reality into which the whole novel fits. 

There is, however, another type of background here, one 
which involves supplementary information concerning the 
personages. Since the marquise is both the narrator and the 
principal (in a strict sense, the sole) character in the novel, she 
benefits most from it. 

An important section of this personal background coincides 
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with what has already been said about salons and gossip. Extremely 
popular, the marquise is always surrounded by admirers. Her 
time is consumed in the whirl of her social obligations and by her 
increasing attachment to the comte. She rushes from salon to 
salon, from secret rendezvous to intimate dinners, from the 
crowded Opéra to the secluded countryside and still can find time 
to visit her sick mother and aunt: ‘je ne suis pas stire du temps de 
mon départ. La maladie de ma mére m’arréte’ (p.135). ‘Mon mari 
vient de m’apprendre que ma tante est trés-mal, et je pars dans 
ce moment pour aller passer la journée chez elle’ (p.242). 

This concentration on the marquise’s background is not 
limited to the present, however. On one occasion, after refuting 
a fit of jealousy on the comte’s part, she composes a short auto- 
biography or personal history. She mentions her early dislike of 
men and her indignation at their cruel treatment of women". She 
did meet and love one young man, however: ‘un seul, c’étoit le 
marquis de P***, (il est mort, vous le savez) m’avoit su plaire: 
ses manieres polies et sensées, son esprit plus formé qu’on ne Pa 
d’ordinaire dans l’extrême jeunesse, ses empressements pour moi, 
sa façon naive et vraie de m’exprimer son amour, avoient fait 
naitre dans mon coeur une inclination trés forte; mais contrainte 
par mon état, instruite par ma raison, je ne lui dis rien du progrés 
qu’il avoit fait sur moi’ (p.146). 

This budding love is quickly nipped by an arranged marriage. 
Here the marquise’s will and determination come to the fore: ‘on 
me maria sans que je le voulusse ou que je m’y opposasse. Le 
Marquis en pensa mourir de douleur, mes chagrins furent aussi 
vifs que les siens; mais j’avois de la vertu, et je parvins à les 
surmonter. . . . J’étouffai des soupirs criminels pour moi, et je 
me fis enfin un plaisir de mon devoir’ (p.147). Until the scandal 
of her husband’s conduct ruined everything, she knew and 
enjoyed this bliss of a happy marriage: ‘je passai deux ans dans 
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cet état tranquille; j’aimois, j’étois aimée, je jouissois d’une grande 
liberté, j?employois les moments que mon amour ne remplissoit 
pas, à la lecture, à la musique; en un mot, à toutes ces occupations 
qui amusent en instruisant’ (p.147). 

Afterwards she retreated into a cold, indifferent, and ironical 
attitude toward her husband and also toward men in general: 
‘Aprés cette fatale épreuve de la perfidie des hommes, plus 
confirmée que jamais dans l'horreur que j’avois eue pour eux, ... 
j'étois même parvenue à une grande insensibilité. . . . Je me 
souciois trop peu de mon mari pour daigner men venger. . . . Je 
suis si peu sensible que je n’avois pas méme besoin de penser a 
mon devoir pour m’y retenir. Charmée du repos qui régnoit dans 
mon âme, assez heureuse pour ne pas hair mon mari, m’amusant 
même de ses infidélités, je vivois dans un bonheur parfait’ (p.148). 
To this brief history are added several scenes of domestic life, 
illustrating the present relationship between the marquise and her 
husband. His infidelity is, of course, accepted with aloof amuse- 
ment: ‘Oui, monsieur le Comte, mon mari est un scélérat, un per- 
fide, un infidele: tout cela est vrai; j’entre on ne peut pas mieux dans 
vos raisons; je devrois me venger, mais je ne suis pas sujette a la 
rancune: je n’ai, je vous jure, aucun besoin de consolation’ (p.37). 

In general, they lead separate existences, rarely seeing each 
other, rarely seen together: ‘Mon mari m’a refusé de m’accom- 
pagner, et j’ai pensé dans le moment que vous seriez plus honnéte 
que lui’ (p.48). ‘Je ne sais si je fais bien de vous avertir que je suis 
seule . . . quoi qu’il en soit, mon mari ne dine pas avec moi, et quand 
vous viendrez remplir une place qu’il laisse vuide, je ne vois 
pas ce qu'on aura à me reprocher’ (p.110). When they do speak to 
each other, it is formally and with great difficulty, like strangers 
conversing for the first time: ‘Mon mari, comme j’achevois ma 
lettre, est entré dans mon cabinet, et occupé d’un soin assez 
singulier, en m’annongant qu’il alloit 4 Versailles, il m’a demandé 
pourquoi je ne vous voyois plus, et me voyant interdite a sa 
demande: Madame, m’a-t-il dit, d’un air très sérieux, vous devenez 
de jour en jour plus capricieuse’ (p.106). 
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None the less there are occasional moments of marital bliss: 
‘[le Marquis] s’est éveillé ce matin le teint frais et les yeux vifs, il 
est venu dans mon appartement avec un air nonchalant et dou- 
loureux pour voir ce que je lui dirois de son visage; je lai trouvé 
tel qu’il étoit, c’est-à-dire, un peu meilleur que le mien, je Pen ai 
félicité et lai assuré que ce qu'il prenoit pour une indisposition, 
n’étoit qu'un ennui qui, répandu sur ces charmes en obscurcissoit 
une partie. . . . Cette découverte l’a mis en si belle humeur, qu’il 
est resté à ma toilette, où il a été le plus aimable et le plus galant 
de tous les hommes. J’ai presque eu envie de le prier de m’aimer 
encore; il est enfin sorti pour aller faire la sienne où je l’ai accom- 
pagné . . . jai loué ses agréments, jai même mis la main à sa 
parure, je lai tant assuré qu’il étoit charmant qu’il s’est déterminé 
à aller chez votre cousine, où il passera la journée’. Only the final 
line mars this picture of domesticity, for under this tableau of man 
and wife happy together lurks the realization that each is being 
unfaithful to the other. Other passages expose the horrible cancer 
that is eating away what could have been a fine marriage. The 
absolute lack of any love on the marquise’s part is made evident 
by her reaction to her husband’s return: ‘[le Marquis] n’aime plus 
votre cousine; il vient de se jeter à mes pieds, m’a demandé 
pardon de ses égarements, m’a juré, les larmes aux yeux, un amour 
éternel. Dans la surprise où un pareil coup m’a jetée, je nai pas 
eu la force de l’interrompre, ni de lui marquer à quel point son 
retour m'est odieux’ (p.151). But he is no better: ‘le même 
caprice qui avoit poussé mon mari à renouer avec moi, l’a ramené 
dans ses anciennes chaînes; votre cousine en triomphe encore’ 
(p.153). Any lingering doubts about their mutual feelings should 
be dispersed by this passage: ‘Mon mari vient de m’annoncer 
Yennuyeuse madame de ***, et il compte qu’elle passera la 
journée avec moi; cela rompt, comme vous voyez, toutes nos 
mesures, et je veux le punir en dérangeant les siennes’ (p.162). 

To understand such intense and deep-seated antipathy, one 
must return and examine the early years of this marriage. Just 
before his long account of his break-up with the cousine (letters 
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46, 47), the marquis offers his own version of their life as newly- 
weds: ‘Vous savez combien je vous ai aimée, je croyois dans le 
temps que je vous ai épousée, que ma passion pour vous ne 
pouvoit diminuer; mais quoique je trouvasse en vous tout ce 
qu’il falloit pour m’arréter, vous n’avez pu tenir dans mon coeur, 
contre le libertinage de mon imagination, le déréglement des 
maximes du monde, et la séduction perpétuelle des femmes. Je 
me suis d’abord livré à elles par curiosité, la facilité de les vaincre 
a flatté ma paresse; j’ai continué par habitude; et malgré mes 
réflexions, j’y ai enfin trouvé du plaisir. La raison me ramenoit 
quelquefois vers vous; souvent, sans vous le dire, je sentois com- 
bien vous étiez aimable; mais la sévérité de votre humeur m’effra- 
yoit, sachant combien vous aviez à vous plaindre. La crainte 
d’essuyer vos reproches m’arrêtoit sur les satisfactions que j’aurois 
dû vous faire; et la difficulté d’obtenir mon pardon me plongeoit 
dans de nouveaux égarements’ (pp.166-167). 

In comparing the two versions of their early married life, one 
notices how carefully they complement each other, the one 
adding details that the other omits. The marquise stresses her 
pre-marital love and the difficulty of adjusting to married life 
with a man other than the one whom she had loved. For the 
marquis, the crisis is a post-conjugal one. It is not that he does not 
love his wife, but rather that he cannot resist loving other 
women, too. 

Nevertheless both agree that, in the beginning, they did love 
each other. As the marquis’s philandering became more apparent, 
however, this fragile harmony was destroyed, their marriage 
ruined, their love lost. The marquise’s retreat into coldness and 
indifference eliminates any possibility of subsequent reconcilia- 
tion. This austere, defensive reaction prevents the marquis from 
seeking pardon and drives him back to his original fault. The 
eventual result is the dual adultery, the marquis with the cousine 
and others, the marquise with the comte. 

What Crébillon has done here is to trace the outline of a 
possible story about the hope and the failure of this marriage. 
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The principal framework is already there. It just has to be brought 
to the foreground and filled in with more incidents like those 
already given. But Crébillon insists on keeping this story, another 
potential novel in itself, de-emphasized and marginal. For its 
sole purpose is to provide background, to add an in-depth 
context which will help in understanding the marquise’s character. 
It also humanizes her. Quite clearly she shares the blame—not 
equally, perhaps, but none the less significantly—with her 
husband for the failure of their marriage. Hence she is not an 
artificial, too perfect, romanesque creation removed from real 
human feelings and failings. If she reacts wrongly in this situation, 
she still does act as many, if not most, women would in similar 
circumstances. What she loses in saintliness, therefore, she gains 
in humanity. 

Finally, the last element of the intrigue to be discussed here 
concerns two other love stories, that of the marquis and the 
cousine, and that of Saint-Fer*** and madame de ***, Each story 
is presented in a different fashion, thereby introducing more 
narrative procedures and material into this novel which, at first 
glance, seemed to be so destitute of them both. As regards content 
and meaning, both stories parallel and reinforce the principal 
intrigue of the marquise and the comte. After a hectic romance 
complete with vociferous quarrels and frequent splits, Saint- 
Fer***, an obvious double of the comte, marries his lover who 
unfortunately dies shortly thereafter. This story provides almost 
an exact mirror image of the marquise-comte liaison: the tumul- 
tuous and sometimes bitter courtship leads to a momentary 
exaltation, marriage, but quickly terminates in the negation and 
nothingness of death. The marquise follows this same pattern, 
although for her these stark lines are greatly enhanced with 
additional incidents and actions. The other story, that of the 
marquis and the cousine, also ends unhappily but for different 
reasons. Both actors in this drama are insincere and inconstant, 
the cousine because of her attempted seduction of Saint-Fer***, 
the marquis because of his other amorous interests, like madame 
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de T *** (p.191) or madame de G *** (p.86), not to mention their 
unfaithfulness to their spouses. No love exists here at all. Both 
are motivated by godt, and vanity. Their adventure terminates, 
not in sorrow, but in vengeance and hatred as the marquis 
spitefully betrays his former mistress to the wrath of detraction 
and public scandal. This is the other side of the coin, the caustic 
spite and vitriolic animosity which corrode love and discolour 
even libertinage. The principal narrative of the comte and the 
marquise lies in the context defined by these two récits d'amour. 

The marquis’s story is presented like the traditional inserted 
story: in his own person, the marquis recounts the climax of his 
affair with the cousine upon the request of his interlocutor, the 
marquise: ‘Mon mari est venu ce matin dans ma chambre, lair 
désoeuvré et languissant; son chagrin a paru a mes yeux, et je n’ai 
pu m’empécher de lui en demander la cause. Madame, m’a-t-il 
répondu mystérieusement, il est des choses que l’on voudroit 
pouvoir se cacher a soi-méme. Ces paroles obscures ayant 
redoublé ma curiosité, je l’ai conjuré plus que jamais de me faire 
part de ses inquiétudes. Que voulez-vous que je vous dise? 
m’a-t-il répondu’ (p.166). However, he tells only the ending of 
this adventure. All that prepares this explosive climax, all the 
previous ups and downs of their relationship, are reported 
obliquely by the marquise. In fact, only in retrospect does one 
realize the extensive preparation that precedes these two climactic 
letters. 

The first mention of the marquis-cousine adventure slips in 
unobtrusively when the marquise wonders if her husband’s new 
mood conceals a suspicion of her growing affection for the comte: 
‘Hier le chagrin de mon mari me mettoit en peine; je craignois que 
vous n’en fussiez l’objet. . . . C’est donc de votre cousine qu’il 
est amoureux, et c’est vous qu’il charge du soin de faire valoir ses 
soupirs’ (p.93). Later, a sly ironic reference to his lack of success 
with the cousine ties in perfectly with her own situation vis-à-vis 
the comte. While keeping the reader informed of the marquis’s 
activity, this comment does not attract any undue notice. ‘Oui, 
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je l’avoue, si mon mari arriva hier à propos pour lui, il vint fort 
mal-à-propos pour vous; ma vertu chancelante ne se défendoit 
plus que foiblement. ... Je crus d’abord hier, en le voyant entrer... 
que les maris ont des pressentiments qui les avertissent de ce qui 
se fait chez eux en leur absence; mais ils donnent tous les jours 
trop de preuves du contraire, pour que j’aie pu m’arrêter long- 
temps à cette idée, Il avoit été troublé aussi, ce pauvre Marquis. 
Assurément c’étoit hier un bon jour pour les maris’ (p.112). More 
details are provided as the husband’s changing humours upset the 
marquise’s security and threaten her relation with the comte: ‘J’ai 
cru avoir remarqué que mon mari n’aimoit plus votre cousine. 
Des visites moins fréquentes, moins d’impatiences, plus d’empres- 
sements pour moi, les médisances adroites qu’il répand sur elle, le 
dégoût qu’il marque pour les bras carrés et les nezs courts, le 
séjour qu’il fait chez lui, le soin qu’il prend de me plaire, les dis- 
cours qu’il tient sur le tumulte du monde, sur la perfidie des 
femmes, les caresses qu’il me fait, et son embarras quand il me 
regarde, tout me fait craindre qu’il mait envie de renouer avec 
moi; peut-être m'allarmai-je sans raison; mais je connois ses 
caprices’ (pp.137-138). 

The close dependence of the marquise’s relationship with the 
comte upon her husband’s gallant adventure is a crucial factor in 
this silent, unnoticed build-up to letters 46 and 47. Every time the 
equilibrium of this latter relationship is upset, the marquise is 
affected by it. Her husband’s decision to spend the summer in 
Bretagne (letter 41), as well as his abandoning of that project, 
stem from his affair with the cousine. Her own plan to ruin one 
of his solitary meetings with the cousine (p.162) is her revenge for 
his interfering with her amorous activities. Finally, after these 
indirect, half indications, these hints of a story which the author 
refuses to tell, come the culminating letters 46 and 47 in which 
the marquis explains, in his own words, the tumultuous finale of 
this adventure. Although this is the first real presentation of this 
marquis-cousine love story, the reader has the distinct impression 
of already having been introduced to it. This climax does not rise 
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up out of nothing; rather it continues in a different mode, literally 
in a different voice, the same adventure which was always dimly 
visible in the background. 

Saint-Fer***s story, on the other hand, is told entirely by the 
marquise, although at irregular intervals. His ‘story’ is not limited 
to the central episodes concerning mme de ***: it also contains 
other adventures and caprices because they help characterize him 
and they place him in the same position with mme de *** as the 
comte is regarding the marquise. Both men have to overcome the 
resistance and lack of confidence of the women due to their own 
irregular and loose behaviour, and both have reputations as 
galants hommes to lose if they are to become lovers. 

Although a secondary character, Saint-Fer*** has a range and 
multitude of functions hard to match. He is the comte’s best 
friend and constant companion, even in debauchery: witness their 
‘lost week end’ together with the filles d'opéra (letter 33). He also 
furthers the comte’s courtship of the marquise by stealing her 
portrait for him (letter 10): charmed by the ‘daring’ action, the 
marquise’s delight unmasks the love that she is still trying to hide 
at this point. The chevalier figures in the dénouement of the mar- 
quis’s liaison with the cousine too (letter 47). Constantly he 
appears as an active personage in the background of the marquise’s 
letters, as friend, counsellor, companion, and member of the same 
social class: “Madame de *** et Saint-Fer*** mont tant dit que 
vous étiez assez poli et assez désoeuvré pour me faire ce plaisir’ 
(p.48). ‘Saint-Fer*** venoit de me dire que vous vous étiez battu 
contre C*** (p.91). ‘Sans Saint-Fer***, qui est d’avant-hier 
chez moi, je crois que je serois malade d’ennui; mais sa gaieté me 
dédommage de toutes les fadaises que j’entends’ (p.124). ‘Saint- 
Fer*** viendra avec nous’ (p.138). ‘Saint-Fer*** a eu raison de 
vous écrire que j’apprenois la philosophie; mais il a tort de vous 
faire penser que je ne m’appliquois à cette science que pour 
apprendre à ne vous plus aimer’ (p.155). ‘Il [mme de la G***’s 
lover] conclut ce beau raisonnement, en priant Saint-Fer*** 
ami de Madame de la G***, de lui jeter des soupçons dans 
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Pesprit (p.212). ‘Je suis perdue si vous ne venez: amenez aussi 
Saint-Fer***, je vous en conjure; il aime à disputer et pourra tenir 
tête à ces Messieurs’ (p.215). ‘Pai communiqué mes frayeurs à 
Saint-Fer***, il les trouve justes” (p.247). 

In addition to this role as a supporting actor, Saint-Fer*** 
distinguishes himself as an individual personality capable of an 
independent existence and worthy of interest as a jeune premier 
in his own love story. At first, the brief indications of the Saint- 
Fer***-madame de *** liaison seem to belong to the general 
background. Only their further development distinguishes them 
from the episodic details of the social milieu which the marquise 
sprinkles throughout her letters: ‘Je sors pour aller chez Madame 
de ***; elle s’est brouillée avec Saint-Fer***; il m’a prié de lui 
demander les raisons de sa mauvaise humeur’ (p.51). Here is the 
essence of their love affair: togetherness and separation, quarrel 
and reconciliation. Thus, ‘Je ne veux pas aller dans le carrosse de 
Madame de ***, Saint-Fer*** y est toujours, et je crains qu’on 
ne dise dans le monde, que je suis amoureuse de lui’ (p.150). 

All this is but preliminary, however. The main body of the 
Saint-Fer*** romance is transcribed directly. Eventually the 
marquise consciously reports Saint-Fer***’s activities, removing 
them from their secondary position and giving them priority 
of interest and attention. Saint-Fer***’s story is not integral, 
however: only selected episodes are presented and even they are 
broken up into several letters. Nevertheless, these key develop- 
ments easily permit a total reconstruction of this romance. 

A resounding quarrel follows the unreported reconciliation 
which the reader assumes from the chevalier’s presence in his 
dame’s carriage: ‘Madame de *** et Saint-Fer*** viennent de se 
brouiller si vivement. . . . Quelles réflexions cela ne fait-il pas 
faire! Tous les regards sont aujourd’hui attachés sur Saint-Fer ***. 
Nombre de curieuses examinent sa taille, sa démarche... . Toutes 
en général conviennent qu’il a Pair infiniment guerrier’ (pp.159- 
160). Staggering the social set, provoking cries of disbelief from 
all sides, Saint-Fer*** repents and seeks mme de ***s pardon. 
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The marquise thinks his chances of success are quite small. ‘Non, ne 
le croyez pas, ou je m’y connois mal, ou le repentir de Saint-Fer *** 
est inutile. . .. Vous et moi, témoins de leur passion, nous avons 
presque toujours été occupés à justifier les bizarreries de Saint- 
Fer*** et réduits souvent à condamner le fol amour de notre 
amie. Saint-Fer*** a dans cette brouillerie un tort qu’il ne 
pouvoit réparer qu’en le reconnoissant sur le champ; mais loin 
qu il ait daigné le faire, il y a joint inconstance la plus outrageante. 
Aujourd’hui qu’il a connu, par ses nouvelles conquêtes, le mérite 
de Madame de ***, il voudroit revenir à elle; assurément le 
retour est flatteur, et devroit faire sentir à notre amie ce qu’elle 
vaut. Peut-être même telle épreuve a dégouté Saint-Fer*** de 
Pinfidélité. . . . Enfin, Madame de *** pourroit espérer de re- 
trouver un amant plus tendre et plus persuadé de son mérite qu’il 
ne l’étoit avant son changement. Toutes ces réflexions sont justes, 
mais elle s’y est refusée. Non seulement elle n’a pas voulu 
recevoir ses lettres, mais elle n’a pas même été touchée de son air 
languissant’ (pp.193-195). 

In spite of this initial refusal, madame de *** eventually 
forgives him and even consents to marry him. “Tout cela veut 
dire que vous pourriez rester où vous êtes, si les noces de Madame 
de *** et de Saint-Fer *** n’exigeoient pas que vous quittiez votre 
solitude’ (p.201). Depressed by another low in her feeling for the 
comte, the marquise cannot but object to this marriage which, she 
believes, has no solid basis. She shows more clear judgment in her 
friend’s case than she does in her own. ‘Elle prétend par-la fixer 
absolument Saint-Fer***, jugez de sa folie. Si les serments d’un 
amant ne valent rien, de quelle force peuvent étre ceux d’un 
époux? Elle compte sur la fidélité, de la complaisance, de la 
tendresse; et quoiqu’elle n’ait rien trouvé de tout cela dans 
son premier mariage, elle veut bien imaginer que Saint-Fer*** 
ne manquera à rien. Je le souhaite” (p.201). 

The marriage seems, however, more stable and more satisfying 
than the marquise predicts. Unfortunately, the occasion for 
proving the quality of this conjugal love is a sad one: ‘Quoi! 
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madame de ***, cette amie si généreuse, si constante, vient de 
mourir! vous l’avez vue comme je serai dans peu, et ce malheureux 
Saint-Fer*** comme vous serez peut-être vous-même. . . . En 
perdant ce qu’elle aimoit le mieux, rien ne contraignoit sa douleur, 
ses larmes étoient légitimes: mais quel funeste état que le mien’ 
(pp.258-259). As it ends, therefore, Saint-Fer***’s romance fades 
into the background and resumes its function of abetting and 
enhancing the principal narrative. The marquise passes from 
considering her friend’s death to a contemplation of her own 
imminent end without hesitation. 

From the point of view of the plot, then, this novel is sur- 
prisingly full and rich. Through the seemingly restrictive 
narrative focus comes a slanted but nevertheless extensive 
depiction of the manners and mores of the aristocracy during 
the regency. 


Fragmentation 


In this section some earlier remarks and comments will be 
developed from the particular point of view of technique, that is, 
how various elements of this novel help it to succeed as a novel. 
Since the novel is principally concerned with telling or recounting 
a story, these factors will be called the ‘techniques of telling’. 

Pace is a crucial though often unnoticed factor. These letters 
are not dated, and only occasionally does one find a reference to 
some time sequence or internal chronology: ‘Il y a trois jours que 
j'attends inutilement une lettre de vous’ (p.254). ‘Ai-je depuis six 
mois joui d’un instant de tranquilité? (p.255). “Vous ne m’auriez 
pas réfusé les plus légères complaisances, vous n’auriez pas été 
quinze jours sans me voir’ (p.224). ‘Depuis que nous nous aimons 
. .. vous ne m’aviez point tourmenté au point où vous le faites, il 
y a quatre jours’ (p.144). ‘Songez-vous qu’il y a un mois que je 
ne vous ai vu? (p.135). ‘Huit jours se sont écoulés depuis que 
je ne vous ai vu’ (p.122). 

More often one finds the marquise referring to ce soir, hier, or 
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demain". Since previous epistolary novelists, Montesquieu for 
example, had set their novels in an exact time scheme, Crébillon 
could not have been ignorant of that possibility. His refusal of a 
chronology can only be voluntary, therefore, envisaging a specific 
effect. Free of a rigid temporal dimension, this correspondence 
can be read as a long affair protracted across many years or as a 
short exchange, bunched up into several months. Like the person 
of the comte and the letters he writes to the marquise, this 
temporal element can only be constructed by and through the 
reader. Just as the reader supposes the unmentioned reconciliations 
which follow the reported quarrels, so too does he imagine the 
lapses of time necessary for these many and diverse processes to 
be effected. Depending upon each new reader and each different 
interpretation of the text, the intervals between letters are 
shortened or lengthened. By eliminating his own stirct chrono- 
logy, Crébillon has created a neutral, plastic element which is 
susceptible to various alterations and interpretations, thereby 
permitting a looser, more complex novel. It would be interesting 
for instance to know the length of the marquise’s initial resistance, 
before amitié changes to amour. A shorter period of time would 
doubtlessly characterize the marquise as rash, frivolous, and 
unthinking; a longer period of time would demonstrate her 
qualities of reason and intelligence. Obviously every different 
time scheme will affect the interpretation of the characters 
involved and Crébillon, as author, is reducing the number of 
specific guidelines he has given. 

Pace also plays a major role in the fragmentation of the novel. 
This process involves two factors. The first is ‘jumping’. Jumping 
means that Crébillon (or his fictitious front, the ‘editor’) juxta- 
poses letters which are unrelated in their mood and discontinuous 
in their plot or action. For example, in letter 36 the marquise, sad 
and dejected, points out the waning of the comte’s affection and 
attention: ‘Que vous vous plaignez froidement de mon absence!... 


17 see, for example, pp.64; 42, 45, 
82, 85, 1115 190, respectively. 
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Est-ce pour m’insulter que vous avez tant de légèreté dans l'esprit 
[. . .] je crains toujours votre inconstance’ (pp.132-133). Yet letter 
37 is gay and spritely, opening on a humorous note and closing 
on a tender and loving one: ‘La précieuse madame de *** a donc 
enfin pris sur son austére vertu de vous faire la plus hardie 
déclaration qui ait jamais été. Mon Dieu! qu’elle m’a divertie et 
que je vous suis obligée de m’avoir donné ce plaisir! Que de 
langueurs! Que de douleurs! Quel fatras! Sérieusement, les 
infantes n’auroient pas écrit d’un autre style à leurs ennuyeux 
chevaliers. . . . Aimez-moi toujours, mon cher Comte; il n’y 
a point de malheurs que votre tendresse ne me fasse supporter 
patiemment: je ne souffre plus dès que je vous vois’ (pp.136, 138). 
What constitutes jumping is the fact that Crébillon omits those 
letters which would have provided transitions and which would 
have explained how the marquise goes from mood to mood, from 
anger to joy, and from situation to situation. 

Compounding the jumping effect is an intensity factor. Not 
only does Crébillon insist on showing together these independent 
and unrelated moments of the marquise’s emotional life, but also 
he groups the most outstanding contrasts to create a vivid, more 
striking effect. There even are series or runs of letters which 
jump back and forth: after confessing ‘je vous aime’ (p.75) the 
marquise brags about her conquest of the duc de *** to parry the 
comte’s seduction of the duchesse (pp.75-76) and then expostul- 
ates on the quality of her love for him: ‘Il est certain que vous 
avez tout l’esprit du monde; que vous écrivez tendrement; que 
vous avez mille belles qualités qui vous rendent aimable: vous 
êtes un homme accompli, je vous aime autant qu’il est possible 
d’aimer, je ne pense qu’a vous, sans vous, enfin, je n’ai point de 
plaisirs’ (p.76). 

Again, she terminates one letter with a tender envoi: ‘Adieu, 
Comte, je ne sais pourquoi je vous aime tant aujourd’hui; je vous 
ai dit toute la nuit les plus jolies choses du monde’ (p.95), but 
opens the following one with the caustic: ‘ne nous brouillons 
plus, il men coûte trop en raccommodements. . . . Scélérat que 
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vous êtes!” (p.96). Her ire cools quickly: ‘Je vous pardonne vos 
extravagances, mais désormais laissez-moi en repos’ (p.97). But 
the next two letters, however, are rebuking and wrathful: ‘Il 
est vrai, je suis jalouse, et l’explication que j’eus hier avec vous, 
loin de détruire mes soupçons, n’a servi qu’à les augmenter” 
(p.99). ‘Non, Monsieur, je ne vous verrai pas, vos efforts sont 
superflus, et vous m’étes à présent trop indifférent pour vouloir 
de vous aucune justification” (p.102). Then, suddenly, reconcilia- 
tion and bliss: ‘Quelle est donc la puissance de Pamour! Je vous 
sais coupable et je vous pardonne. Mais qu’il est difficile de hair 
ce que l’on aime. . .. Reprenez mon coeur, puisse sa possession 
vous rendre assez heureux pour vous fixer!’ (p.104). Contradic- 
tion, juxtaposition, jumping: together these factors produce a 
strange impression of disorder and awkward, jerky movements. 

Jumping, of course, only has meaning inside the novel, in the 
relationships of one letter to another, it does not concern the 
external time elapsed between the writing of them. In fact, to 
date the letters and to emphasize thereby the fact that they are 
separated in time would invalidate the jumping effect. Juxtaposi- 
tion and its attendant effects of inexplicable or unreasonable 
fragmentation need the compression and the false continuity the 
novel’s form gives these dateless letters. Their flat, linear presenta- 
tion in the novel, one after the other, seems to suggest some 
progression which their content belies. 

Evidently Crébillon chooses to accentuate this broken, halting 
advance. The choice of an epistolary form underlines this com- 
mitment to fragmentation, a commitment further evidenced by 
the single correspondent, the episodic treatment of the secondary 
actions, and the constant contradiction of the marquise’s reactions. 
Like a series of snapshots which capture various moods and 
feelings but do not explain the transitions from photo to photo, 
these letters highlight not only the individual moments, but also 
their isolation, their lack of communication, that is, their 
fragmentation. 

The logical question now is why Crébillon insists on this 
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fragmented treatment of the novel. A discontinuous vision is 
necessarily a selective one. After shattering the normal subject 
matter, Crébillon picks out those particular pieces which interest 
him and discards the rest. Thus he concentrates attention on the 
reverse side of love. Eliminating the happy, successful, and 
satisfying moments of this liaison, the technique of fragmentation 
selects only the disagreeable aspects of love: the petty quarrels, 
disagreements, misunderstandings, and bickering which sour the 
sweet taste of love. Similarly, only one aspect of the marquise’s 
personality is selected for emphasis. Due to her quarrelling, her 
finding fault with the comte, and her constant self-contradiction, 
she comes across as an overbearing and shrewish woman’. 
Hence the fragmentation—that is, the presentation of the subject 
matter—is another factor in characterization. And Crébillon 
clearly has recourse to this additional method of manipulating 
his characters. 

This novel therefore represents a bold experiment with the 
effects achieved through certain techniques of telling. Pace and 
fragmentation are distorting factors which prevent a balanced and 
‘fair’ view of the marquise’s total personality, and which indicate 
that Crébillon disapproves of his heroine and of her passion. 
Technique offers a method by which the author can take a strong 
position on his material. By his use of fragmentation, Crébillon 
distances himself from his subject. From that perspective he 
presents the marquise ironically. 

In addition to their role of supporting pace and fragmentation, 
the refusal of a time dimension and the lack of dates are part of 
Crébillon’s artistic personality. Dating these letters would make 
them part of an extremely well-defined and particularized décor, 
like Richardson’s letters in Clarissa. Crébillon prefers the more 


18 see Strum (p.118) for an extended for greater attention and shrewish 
discussion of this facet in the marquise’s | complaints over the Count’s personal 
personality: ‘Reprimands and reprisals, behavior fill her letters. In this way 
outbursts of jealousy and periodic she succeeds in alienating her lover’. 
worry over her reputation, dull pleas 
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vague and more evocative background of occasional names and 
reappearing personages. Dateless letters are detached from sur- 
rounding objects and supports, from any objective or external 
setting. Attention is concentrated on the letter itself which must 
stand on its internal worth and significance. Of course this 
treatment of time would be rather thin if Crébillon did not 
maintain this same attitude toward physical detail and picturesque 
description. In this, Crébillon is resisting the main current of 
eighteenth-century development in the novel, the growing 
awareness and use of ‘realism’, and the particular interpretation of 
what constitutes ‘realism’: the petit détail vrai (Diderot), le fait 
sensible (Paul Hazard), and its becoming a plus fidéle image de la 
vie (André Le Breton). Crébillon refuses, for example, detailed 
physical portraits. Unnamed, his personages are also unseen. Yet 
one cannot accuse him of botching his characters. Simply, rather 
than attach himself to the transitory elements of costume and 
appearance, Crébillon decides to focus on the essential, internal 
qualities which comprise a man. Obviously then, Crébillon is 
closer in spirit to the seventeenth-century novelists like mme de 
La Fayette than to some of his own contemporaries. But 
Crébillon’s value lies not in his looking backwards, but in his 
pointing forwards. Through his awareness of the possibilities 
inherent in various modes of narration and through his exploita- 
tion of heretofore unused techniques of telling, he appears as a 
precocious craftsman in the art of the novel, while at the same time 
he transcends the limited concept of physical realism (4. e. 
‘thingism’, the fidelity to objective, external description) to point 
the way to a more sophisticated and a more modern realism in 
point of view and narrative stance. 
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II. Les Egarements du cœur et de l'esprit, ou 
Mémoires de m. de Meilcour 


Double narrator: erlebendes Ich and erzählendes Ich 


One of the most interesting and original aspects of Les 
Egarements du cœur et de [esprit is its formal presentation. Not 
only has Crébillon an unusual story to tell (one whose popularity 
was instantaneous and which became a standard novel subject, the 
initiation of a young man by an older, more mature woman), but 
he has also discovered an unusual way to tell it. How the fable is 
recounted provides a good part of the rich texture and interest of 
this novel. In these pages the intention is to analyse the method 
rather than the matter of this novel: the logical point of departure 
is here the mémoire form itself. 

The seemingly simple act of choosing the mémoire form is 
fraught with consequences. To make one of the participants in 
the novel the narrator through whom the whole novel is seen or 
told produces certain key effects: “This, then, is the readiest means 
of dramatically heightening a reported impression, this device of 
telling a story in the first person, in the person of somebody in the 
book; and large in our fiction the first person accordingly bulks. 
The characterized “T” is substituted for the loose and general “T? 
of the author; the loss of freedom is more than repaid by the 
more salient effect of the picture. Precision, individuality is given 
to it by this pair of eyes, known and named, through which the 
reader sees it; instead of drifting in space above the spectacle he 


1 the edition used in this chapter is 
Etiemble’s (Paris 1961) in the series 
Bibliothéque de Cluny. The chief merits 
of this edition are its efforts towards a 
definitive text: Etiemble corrects many 
of the faults and resolves many of the 


textual difficulties which remained even 
in Pierre Lièvre’s edition of 1929. 
Although this is not a critical edition, 
it isa preliminary step in that direction. 
References to this edition will be by 
page number alone. 
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keeps his allotted station and contemplates a delimited field of 
vision. There is much benefit in the sense that the picture has now 
a definite edge; its value is brought out to the best advantage 
when its bounding line is thus emphasized. Moreover, it is 
not only the field of vision that is determined by the use of 
the first person, it is also the quality of the tone’ (Lubbock, 
pp-127-128). 

Meilcour’s individuality, his limited field of vision, and his 
exact positioning in a large social milieu are all factors which 
Crébillon watches carefully. In addition, a mémoire novel appears 
as real memoirs, thereby disavowing its fictional nature. Thus the 
author effaces himself, either to reappear as an editor or to remain 
‘hidden’. In either case, the novel acquires an extra charge of 
reality. ‘It is characteristic of the first person novel as a whole that 
the narrator’s confidential “I” has the task of anchoring the story 
of the novel more firmly in the reality of the reader, and at the 
same time of giving the reader the impression that the author 
is removed from the work. This is accentuated further by the 
author’s role as editor’ (Romberg, p.69). By choosing to construct 
his novel as a first person mémoire, Crébillon gains all these 
advantages which are more or less inherent in the form. What is 
new, however, is the complex personage called Meilcour. For not 
only is he the narrator of the novel and its main protagonist, but 
also he is two separate and distinct people. 

As is the case in all mémoire novels, two characters appear 
under one and the same name. Heretofore the necessary but fine 
distinction between the erlebendes Ich and the erzählendes Ich, 
between the experiencing ‘I’ of the past and the retelling ‘I’ of the 
present, was of little or no real importance. When such a distinc- 
tion was made, moreover, it was more likely than not only a 
partial one. Lazarillo de Tormes, the first and foremost Spanish 
picaresque novel, for example, does separate the young beggar 
Lazarillo from the older narrator, Lazaro, who is in the arch- 
priest’s service and whose wife has made him a cuckold. Although 
Lazarillo grows and matures into Lazaro, both characters, both 
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ages in the one man’s life, do not appear simultaneously in the 
novel. The narrating Lazaro does not intrude into the story he is 
telling of his own youth, of Lazarillo: the reader cannot find any 
cleat indications in the narrative of differences between Lazaro 
and Lazarillo until the final chapter of the book. In Marivaux’s La 
Vie de Marianne, on the other hand, the erzéhlendes Ich of the old, 
letter-writing Marianne is present through her style and person- 
ality as vividly as the erlebendes Ich who is the young Marianne of 
the adventures in the novel. They both exist simultaneously, the 
one recounting for the reader what the other has done. However, 
there is little differentiation between these two Ts. The young 
‘then’ Marianne has all the personality traits, all the coquetry, 
all the feminine wiles in germ which her older self displays in a 
more mature form. 

In Crébillon’s novel on the other hand a real, consciously 
wrought distinction exists between the narrator and his younger 
self, and this distinction is the basis for the principal comic effect 
of the novel. In Crébillon’s hands, therefore, a natural element of 
the mémoire form, the two aspects of the same person, the active 
experiencer and the passive raconteur, whose possibilities others 
had overlooked or ignored, is explored and exploited to the 
fullest extent. 

This narrator, old Meilcour, the erzählendes Ich of the novel 
is a real, fully conceived personage who is sharply and easily 
differentiated from the younger Meilcour, the naive, inex- 
perienced, and ingenuous boy whose entrance and initiation into 
sex and society form the subject of the novel. 

Characterization of this narrator comes first of all from the 
preface. There one is informed that Meilcour had been ‘un 
homme plein de fausses idées, et pétri de ridicules’. Fortunately, 
however, he eventually finds himself (‘rendu à lui-même”) and 
owes ‘toutes ses vertus 4 une femme estimable’ (p.6). This then is 
his epic situation, that condition, whether mental or physical, 
under which the narrator tells his tale or writes his mémoires. In 
contrast with a novel like Tristram Shandy where the physical 
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epic situation, the author at his table in the very act of writing, 
is most vivid, Meilcour’s narrative posture is quite vague. His 
mental or moral condition is however indicated. After a life of 
free-wheeling libertinage, loose morals and licentious conduct 
(of which the novel itself will give a more definite idea), Meilcour 
has settled down and, in a sense, renounced the world and the 
type of life he used to lead. One is tempted to say that he has 
‘reformed’. 

The difficulty in speaking of a ‘reformation’ here is that the 
word carries a moral connotation which is alien to Meilcour’s 
mind. Conspicuously throughout the novel he avoids making 
moral judgments about his peers and their conduct. His only 
standard for like or dislike is a personal, unformulated preference: 
he admires Versac while despising mme de Senanges, although 
there is little difference in the conduct and moral comportment of 
these two personages. If unable to speak of a moral regeneration 
on Meilcour’s part, one is bound none the less to admit some type 
of separation or disjunction between the Zbertin and the narrator. 
For it is only after leaving the active life of a rake that Meilcour 
can acquire the emotional distance necessary to make use of his 
libertin’s knowledge in evaluating and assessing his own former 
life. The warm sympathy, the general tolerance, the refusal 
to engage oneself, and the appreciation of certain characters, 
especially mme de Lursay, all indicate a man at peace with himself 
and removed from the hustle and bustle of the world reflected in 
the novel. All this is hinted at and suggested in the preface. 

None the less, Meilcour’s character is most conclusively seen 
in the novel itself. Although the narrator is not a personage (the 
erlebendes Ich is not identical with the erzählendes Ich, they are two 
separate entities using the same name but which readers must 
differentiate), he is a definite presence who makes himself visible 
through his commentaries and reflections on the action of the 
novel. These opinions serve a double function: first, they advance 
the novel’s plot and action, which is their common, habitual use 
in any novel; and second, they reveal the man who makes them. 
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He is a blasé, sophisticated, worldly wise ‘philosopher’ who 
observes and notices all with cool detachment: ‘Ce qu’alors les 
deux sexes nommaient amour, était une sorte de commerce où 
l’on s’engageait, souvent même sans goût, où la commodité était 
toujours préférée à la sympathie, l'intérêt au plaisir, et le vice au 
sentiment. On disait trois fois à une femme qu’elle était jolie, car 
il n’en fallait pas plus: dès la première, assurément elle vous 
croyait, vous remerciait à la seconde, et assez communément vous 
en récompensait à la troisième? (p.11). 

Having benefited from a long and varied experience of the 
world, the narrator is in a position to provide guidance and 
interpretation for the reader, explaining to him those acts and 
events which might easily deceive one who was not completely 
imbued with the mentality and the reasoning processes of that 
exclusive group of French aristocrats who shone in the brilliant 
light of the Parisian salons during the regency. ‘Madame de 
Lursay après ces paroles, me quitta brusquement et se rapprochant 
de la compagnie, m’ôta l'espérance de continuer l’entretien. 
Javais [the erlebendes Ich, the experiencing Meilcour] si peu 
d’usage du monde que je crus lavoir fachée véritablement. Je ne 
savais pas qu’une femme suit rarement une conversation amou- 
reuse avec quelqu’un qu’elle veut engager’ (p.25). Here the 
narrator prevents the reader from misinterpreting mme de 
Lursay’s conduct by explaining it, not by the fiat of a third person 
omniscient author, but by the particular coign of vantage which 
he possesses as narrator. Not only can he draw on other experien- 
ces with women in order to understand mme de Lursay, but also 
he sees the whole story and therefore evaluates the beginning by 
what he knows of the ending. 

This limited, partial knowledge of others, of their character, 
and of their motivations, stands as the key factor in establishing 
and maintaining a coherent first person point of view. Con- 
sequently, Crébillon carefully justifies the legitimacy of all the 
narrator’s comments. ‘Block’ analysis of secondary characters is 
often used for this purpose. Rather than looking into the interior 
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consciousness of a personage in the manner of an omniscient 
author, Meilcour in his role as narrator places individuals in 
categories or classes which themselves are more susceptible to 
analysis from the outside. Meilcour can feasibly know about types 
which particular persons more or less resemble: ‘Mme de 
Senanges . . . était une de ces femmes philosophes, pour qui le 
Public n’a jamais rien été. Toujours au-dessus du préjugé, et au- 
dessous de tout, plus connues encore dans le monde par leurs 
vices que par leur rang, qui n’estiment le nom qu’elles portent que 
parce qu’il semble leur permettre les caprices les plus fols et les 
fantaisies les plus basses, s’excusant toujours sur un premier 
moment, dont elles n’ont jamais senti la puissance et qu’elles 
veulent trouver partout; sans caractére comme sans passions, 
faibles sans être sensibles, cédant sans cesse à l’idée d’un plaisir 
qui les fuit toujours, telles, en un mot, qu’on ne peut jamais ni les 
excuser ni les plaindre” (p.95). Senanges is characterized but in a 
general fashion: the whole analysis is based on the repetition of 
plurals thus placing mme de Senanges within a well-defined group. 
À similar technique, although briefer here, introduces another 
female figure: ‘Mme de Mongennes surtout me déplaisait. Elle 
avait une de ces figures qui, sans avoir rien de décidé, forment 
cependant un tout désagréable, et auxquelles le désir immodéré de 
plaire ajoute de nouvelles disgraces’ (p.141). 

Finally, Meilcour the narrator is individualized and participates 
in the novel as a personage by his sense of humour which is the 
filter through which the story passes before reaching the reader 
and which, consequently, colours the narrative in a very particular 
manner. The entire comic force of the novel depends, in fact, upon 
Meilcour’s sense of humour. Without it he would be unable to 
establish the necessary emotional distance between his ‘now’ self 
and his ‘then’ self. Once having established this distance, however, 
he is able to laugh at the ridiculous figure he had been and to pass 
this smile of disengagement on to the reader in the form of 
sarcastic and ironic comments. By direct statements critical of 
himself as a youth, ‘J’ai trop parlé de mon peu d’expérience, on 
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voit trop par ce récit combien je lui devais d’idées fausses, pour 
avoir besoin de m'arrêter sur ce sujet plus longtemps’ (p.161), 
sarcastic and caustic reappraisals of his youthful conduct, ‘Elle 
[mme de Lursay] étonnée sans doute qu’on pit pousser aussi 
loin la stupidité, et moi persuadé qu’il me faudrait au moins six 
mois de rendez-vous avant que de savoir encore à quoi m’en 
tenir” (p.74) and by subtle understatements, casually mentioned, 
or like his comment after having asked, in a situation that 
demanded less reservation and propriety, the famous ‘Vous faites 
donc des nœuds, Madame”, ‘A cette intéressante et spirituelle 
question, Mme de Lursay me regarda avec étonnement” (p.68), 
part of Meilcour’s function is to point out and to enhance the 
comic elements in this initiation process. 

Since he is the principal subject, illuminated by the narration 
of the emotionally and chronologically distant raconteur Meilcour, 
and constantly before the readers’ eyes as the chief actor and 
protagonist of these adventures, the young Meilcour is more 
easily seen as a personage than his later self, the narrator or 
‘erzählendes Ich’. Uninured to the adult world of moral corrup- 
tion that was the regency, unaware of the codes and manners 
which regulated its social conduct, and totally ignorant of the 
dangers he would run as well as the ruses he must eventually adopt 
in order to survive and finally to become a predator in his turn, 
Meilcour is comically out of tune and out of step with everyone: 
‘Je ne me vis pas plutôt seul avec elle, que je fus saisi de la plus 
horrible peur que j’aie eue de ma vie. Je ne saurais exprimer la 
révolution qui se fit dans tous mes sens. Je tremblais, j'étais 
interdit. Je n’osais regarder Mme de Lursay: elle s’aperçut 
aisément de mon embarras, et me dit, mais du ton le plus doux, de 
m’assoir auprès d’elle sur un sopha où elle s’était mise. Elle y était 
à demi couchée, sa tête appuyée sur des coussins, et elle s’amusait 
nonchalammant et d’un air distrait à faire des noeuds. De temps en 
temps elle jetait les yeux sur moi d’une façon languissante, et je 
ne manquais pas dans l'instant de baisser respecteusement les 
miens. Je crois qu’elle voulut attendre par méchanceté que je 
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rompisse le silence; enfin je m’y déterminai. “Vous faites donc des 
nœuds, Madame?” lui demandai-je d’une voix tremblante’”?. 

He exhibits similarly gauche reactions with mme de Senanges: 
‘Mme de Senanges, qui en était un peu moins susceptible [to 
decency] et qui avait vu que je ne m’aidais presque pas, que les 
regards les plus marqués ne m/instruisaient point, et qu’aux 
prières pressantes qu’elle m’avait faites de la voir, je n’avais 
répondu que par des révérences, qui ne décidaient pas son état, 
ne savait plus me faire comprendre ce qu’elle exprimait si bien’ 
(p.110). Although inexperienced, Meilcour did, when first 
entering the world, have a vague idea of what he wanted from 
life and what he would seek in society: ‘L’idée du plaisir fut, à 
mon entrée dans le monde, la seule qui m’occupa. . . je sentis que 
tout manquait a mon coeur: je désirais une félicité dont je n’avais 
pas une idée bien distincte; . . . le commerce des femmes pouvait 
seul le [his “ennui intérieur’’] dissiper’ (p.10). 

He is in need of love, enamoured of the phenomenon, of the 
concept of love, the term being taken here in its multiple eigh- 
teenth-century meanings, varying from sincere emotional attach- 
ment to crass physical desire and satisfaction. And he succeeds 
since the novel deals with three separate love affairs! Precisely 
because of his amorous success one should not over-exaggerate 
his inexperience. In spite of his comic misinterpretations of the 
correct form for seduction, he is able to conquer two ladies just 
like an accomplished rogue, and he tries mightily for the third. 
Thus young Meilcour’s jovial appearance and risible faux-pas 
conceal a rake at heart who wants only a bit of polish and ex- 
perience to be a paragon of libertinage. This social initiation and 
sexual education furnish him exactly that. Beneath the superficial 
frivolity and lightness of this character, as well as of the whole 
novel, there lurks a monster which Crébillon refrains from con- 
demning too overtly and too harshly. 


* p.68; see the preceding page for passage illustrates perfectly the two 


a discussion of the older Meilcour’s separate personages named Meilcour 
comment on this situation. This and their disjunction in the novel. 
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Just as the older narrator, the erzahlendes Ich, is identified with 
a certain way of presenting the novel, namely his reflections on the 
past or his interruptions in the text to point out the mistakes in his 
earlier ideas of conduct, so too the actor or subject Meilcour, the 
erlebendes Ich, finds the best expression of his own personality and 
character in the conversations or dialogues. A large part of this 
novel, contrary to the usual ‘recounting’ narrative of most novels 
of the time, is theatrical in nature. These conversations, usually 
with mme de Lursay, are the highlights of the novel: they are 
scenes, on-stage actions which slow down the speed of the récit 
so as to give the reader a profound impression of the reality and 
existence of the characters. Representation, the usual effect of a 
narration, gives way to presentation whose immediacy is vivid 
and powerful. These scenes also permit a close-up technique: 
attention is concentrated on the verbal exchanges between very 
few characters, so that a large cast of players and elaborate back- 
grounds, both physical and historical, are eliminated without 
sacrificing any impression of fullness or activity or of ‘something 
happening’. 

The most important aspect of dialogue here, however, is its 
proximity and its faithfulness to the objective, unfiltered situation 
of the past time in which young Meilcour found himself. Except 
in rare cases the narrator does not distort these scenes by adding 
his own interpretations to them. Rather they are privileged spots 
in the novel where the reader can free himself of the narrator and 
judge what is happening for himself. Of course, to a certain 
extent, the reader has already been prepared by what he previously 
knew about the characters involved in these scenes. Within these 
limitations, however, these dialogues have the independence of 
a play which each reader or listener must interpret for himself. 
Hence there are unresolved ambiguities in some characters which 
originate in these scenes and which have not been fully explicated 
by the narrator. In this way Crébillon remains faithful to his first 
person limitation: even Meilcour does not fully comprehend all 
of mme de Lursay’s actions. Like any real person she preserves an 
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air of mystery, a secret life which no amount of logical reasoning 
can hope to explain. 

For example, the scene where Meilcour refuses to accompany 
mme de Lursay to the country before he learns that Hortense will 
also be there is rich in understatement and mystery. Basically, one 
does not know what prompts mme de Lursay to act as she does. 
After offering Meilcour a chance to change his mind and accept 
the invitation he had previously rejected, and which he refuses 
again, she refuses to ask him once more when he finally indicates 
a keen desire to go with her, and more especially with Hortense, 
although mme de Lursay does not know that (p.164). Logically, 
de Lursay’s actions here are self contradictory: she wants Meilcour 
to accompany her, yet she turns down his final bid to be included 
in her party. Will this see-saw motion continue to dominate her 
feelings for him, now a love for him that overrules any other 
feeling of pride, then an all-powerful vengeance and desire to 
punish him for his offences? Is mme de Lursay here really the 
victim of her emotions, even though changing and contradictory, 
or is she a cold and calculating female who knows exactly how to 
keep Meilcour on the hook? Her clipped and laconic replies to 
Meilcour definitely hide some crucial factor in her psychological 
make-up. Like the narrator, the reader must interpret this 
experience, this dramatic scene stripped of analyses, guide points, 
and opinions, in the light of his own personal experience: 


— Il serait cependant singulier, me dit-elle tout bas, en des- 
cendant, que vous fussiez faché de la réponse que vous m’avez 
faite. Mais non, vous ne savez qu’offenser, et j’aurais tort de vous 
croire capable de repentir. 

— Ah! de grâce, Madame, répondis-je, cessons de pareils 
discours. Le temps en est passé pour vous et pour moi. 

— Je connais, reprit-elle, votre obligeante façon de répondre, 
mais je veux bien ne m’y pas arréter, vous m’avez accoutumée 
a étre indulgente. Que je sache seulement si, comme vous ne 
pensez pas longtemps la méme chose, il ne vous aurait pas pris 
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un remords? Ne craignez pas de me l'avouer; serait-il vrai que 
vous voulussiez venir? 

— C'est, Madame, repartis-je, une question à laquelle j'ai 
répondu dès ce matin. 

— Il suffit, reprit-elle, et je vous supplie de vouloir bien 
oublier que j’ai osé vous la faire deux fois. 

[there follows an analysis of Meilcour by himself and he decides 
to ask to join the party] 

— Si vous m’aviez averti plus tôt, Madame, dis-je à Mme de 
Lursay, vous ne m’auriez pas trouvé engagé. 

— Oh! je le crois, répondit-elle sans me regarder. 

— Si vous le vouliez même, continuai-je . . . 

— Non, assurément, interrompit-elle, je ne veux rien. Je ne 
mérite pas le moindre des sacrifices que vous voudriez me faire, 
et n’en accepterai aucun. 

— Vous pensiez différemment tout à l’heure, repris-je, et j’ai 
cru pouvoir... 

— Eh bien! interrompit-elle encore, je pensais fort mal et je 
m’en suis corrigée. 

A ces mots, elle me quitta et me laissa d’autant plus piqué 


(pp-163-164). 


The novel then is divided into two zones of light. In one the 
illumination is bright and powerful because it comes from the 
narrator who indirectly reveals his opinions about the characters 
as he tells his story and who is in a position to know more (but 
never all) about his story than any one else. Light is more feeble 
in the other zone, there are more shadows, more grey, indistinct 
areas because the source of illumination that is the narrator either 
refuses or is unable to interpret everybody and everything for his 
reader. These two zones do overlap each other, of course. One 
of the most striking examples of this double lighting takes place 
during the final scene between Meilcour and mme de Lursay: “Ce 
discours était si tendre! Il me peignait si bien la violence et la 
vérité de sa passion! Il était soutenu par un son de voix si flatteur, 
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que je ne pus l’entendre sans me sentir vivement ému, et sans me 
repentir de faire le malheur d’une femme qui, par sa beauté du 
moins, ne méritait pas une si cruelle destinée. Cette idée, sur 
laquelle j’appuyai, m’arracha un soupir. Mme de Lursay Patten- 
dait depuis trop longtemps pour qu’il lui échappat. Elle se tut un 
instant en me regardant toujours. Elle espérait sans doute que ce 
soupir me conduirait plus loin; mais voyant que je m’obstinais 
encore à garder le silence, elle poursuivit ainsi (p.204). 

Here Crébillon succeeds in combining both the intensity of 
young Meilcour’s blind rapture as well as the sophisticated point 
of view of the older man who, as he recreates and relives his life, 
now notices what had escaped him before. What Crébillon has 
achieved in this novel regarding the narrative perspective, the 
point of view—in Henry James’s terminology the ‘window — 
through which the action is seen, is original and important. He 
has integrated two different and nearly mutually exclusive points 
of view to create one unified, consistent picture. Each ‘T of the 
novel is carefully limited to his natural and rightful position 
either in the past or the present, and each one possesses only that 
knowledge, and consequently that appreciation of people and 
events which can be logically attributed to his situation. The 
mastery and control of material which Crébillon demonstrates 
here are valid in any age, but especially so in his own time when 
these questions of perspective were not as clearly defined or 
understood as they are today. For example, a near contemporary 
of Crébillon, Hamilton, has difficulty in maintaining a consistent 
narrative viewpoint even in a fairly simple situation. Grammont 
is here telling a story in the first person, inside the larger frame 
work of Hamilton’s third person narration about him: 


Le traitement de Gregorio Brice la scandalisa bien davantage; 
et comme ze voulois justifier la cour d’Espagne sur un procédé qui 
paroissoit si dur: 

— Chevalier de Grammont, dit-elle, quelle hérésie dans l'Etat 
vouloit introduire ce gouverneur dont vous venez de parler? De 
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quel attentat contre la religion étoit-il accusé pour qu’on le mit à 
inquisition ? 

— Madame, dit-il [2 e. Grammont, the ‘je’ above], l’histoire 
n'en est pas trop bonne à raconter devant votre majesté’. 


Clearly Crébillon is probing new areas in the articulation and 
presentation of the novel. But the double meaning of the T 
personage is only the beginning. On this basis Crébillon will con- 
struct a whole novel of subtlety and indirectness which exploits 
in new ways many of the inherent possibilities of the novel. 


The three faces of Meilcour 


Although Meilcour, both the narrator and the actor, is the 
principal ‘mirror’ or ‘centre of consciousness’ through which the 
reader envisions and thereby understands the action of the novel, 
he is not the sole perspective. In fact he, the principal focusing 
element, is in his turn focused upon and viewed through other 
characters. Like coloured filters which, when placed over a 
camera’s lens, do not change the angle or perspective but merely 
add their own tint or cast to the subject-matter, other characters 
of the novel add particular and diverse colorations to Meilcour’s 
personality. Thanks to the three female figures, mme de Lursay, 
mme de Senanges, and mlle de Théville, there are three distinct 
Meilcour personages. A better term perhaps might be three faces 
of this one Meilcour, or perhaps three totally different and 
antagonistic aspects of his psychological composition. For 
depending upon the woman with whom he is seen, Meilcour 
presents a different appearance. 

With mme de Lursay Meilcour is obviously the ingenuous, 
uncomprehending boy whom she educates. He is inferior to her 
in everything. Because of her intelligence and worldly sophistica- 
tion and experience, she dominates him at (nearly) all times and 


3 Antoine Hamilton, Œuvres (Paris 
1812), i.180. 
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points of their relationship. She wraps him around her finger 
when and wherever she wants: 


Il est naturel qu’en pareil cas le plus experimenté se charge de 
la conduite des affaires, et elle crut pouvoir sans trop prendre sur 
elle me fournir l’expédient qui devait tous deux nous tirer 
d’embarras. Mais elle devait, pour son honneur, paraître étourdie 
de la situation ; aussi rêva-t-elle longtemps: elle me proposa même, 
les uns après les autres, vingt moyens qu’elle condamnait sur-le- 
champ, et finit par me dire, comme quelqu’un qui a épuisé toutes 
ses vues, qu’elle ne voyait rien de plus court, ni de plus sûr, que 


de ne pas rester avec elle. . . . Mais, ajouta-t-elle, toutes ces réfle- 
xions ne sont pas expédients. . . . Avez-vous quelqu’un de vos 
gens ici? 


— Oui, répondis-je, voudriez-vous que je les renvoyasse ? 

— Eh, mon Dieu, non! reprit-elle, ce n’est pas de cela qu’il est 
question. Gardez-vous-en bien: mais . . . pour quelle heure avez- 
vous demandé votre équipage ? Pour minuit? 

— Oui, repris-je. 

— Tant pis, repartit-elle, c’est l'heure à laquelle on sortira de 
chez moi. 

— Si je ne le faisais revenir qu’à... 

— Deux heures, par exemple, interrompit-elle. Puisque vous 
pensiez cela, pourquoi ne me le pas dire? Cet expédient lève 
toutes les difficultés et je vous sais gré de l'avoir imaginé 
(pp-65-66). 

Of course there comes a time when Meilcour, confident in his 
new-found wisdom and freshly acquired vision of society, tries to 
stand up to mme de Lursay and reverse the heretofore accepted 
dominator-dominated relationship. His frontal attack is quick and 
direct: “Toutefois la nécessité de me tirer heureusement d’une 
aventure ou je m’étais embarqué moi-méme, le dépit que sa vue 
m'inspirait, et le plaisir de la mortifier me rendirent ma fermeté.... 
— Je crois, Madame, répondis-je d’un air railleur’ (p.194). She 
parries however and cuts him to the quick: ‘Voila sans contredit, 
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s’écria-t-elle, une belle phrase! Elle est d’une élégance, d’une 
obscurité, et d’une longueur admirables! Il faut, pour se rendre si 
inintelligible, furieusement travailler Pesprit’ (p.195). 

Against her counter-attack he can offer no worthy resistance. 
Once again she is master of him, reducing him to the same 
frightened, stuttering, and incompetent boy he was when he 
first met her: ‘Je massis vis-à-vis d’elle et, quoique un peu 
déconcerté par son air ironique, je poursuivis ainsi’ (p.196). ‘Je 
craindrais d’abuser de votre patience, répondis-je, fort embarassé 
des impertinences que je lui disais, et du peu de cas qu’elle 
semblait en faire’ (p.198). ‘Mais, Madame, répondis-je en béga- 
yant’ (p.201). ‘Que voulez-vous que je vous dise, Madame? 
répliquai-je, plus déconcerté que jamais’ (p.202). ‘Je me remis sur 
mon siège, fort étonné de ce que c’était moi qui étais confondu. 
Mon embarras augmenta encore. . . . J’obéis en tremblant, sans oser 
la regarder, et avec une sorte d’émotion tendre, que le récit qu’elle 
venait de me faire m’avait involontairement donnée’ (p.202). 

Her empire over him is so complete that because of her and 
what she says to him, he changes his opinion of Versac who had 
been previously his idol and model, whose words and actions he 
had admired above and beyond all else: ‘Je doute, lui dis-je, 
piqué de ce reproche (mais déjà persuadé cependant que Versac 
m'avait trompé et trop occupé des charmes que Mme de Lursay 
offrait à mes yeux, pour ne pas vouloir lui paraître innocent) 
(p.204). For mme de Lursay, therefore, Meilcour is always the 
boy whom she can manœuvre and manipulate as she sees fit. 
This is none the less only one of the facets of Meilcour’s 
personality. 

Although the two other women do effect some changes in 
Meilcour, he does retain at all times a certain amount of his 
inexperience and stupidity. For example, with mlle de Théville, 
Meilcour is still easily discountenanced: ‘J’admirai quelque temps 
la noblesse de sa taille, et cette grace infinie qui régnait dans 
toutes ses actions: quelques transports que dans cette situation elle 
me causat, je n’en voyais pas assez; mais timide comme je l’étais, 
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je tremblais de me présenter à ses yeux. Je désirais, je redoutais cet 
instant qui allait me les rendre; il me surprit dans cette confusion 
d'idées. Mon émotion redoubla. Je profitai de l’espace qui était 
encore entre nous deux pour la regarder avec toute la tendrese 
qu’elle m’inspirait. A mesure qu’elle s’avançait vers moi, je sentis 
mon trouble s’augmenter, et ma timidité renaître. Un tremblement 
universel qui s’empara de moi me laissa à peine la force de 
marcher. Je perdis toute contenance’ (p.55). He fares no better in 
the presence of mme de Senanges. None the less Meilcour does 
change, he does not always remain at this level of non-sophistica- 
tion. If his progress in this area is not as clearly seen in his 
relations with mme de Lursay, it is quite evident in his dealings 
with these other two women. 

In the presence of mlle de Théville, Meilcour is a different man. 
Now he is in better control of himself, more confident and self- 
assured in his dealings with others. When he first sees her at the 
Opéra, his reaction is to make the best impression possible upon 
her. To this end he employs a presence of mind and a conversa- 
tional agility he would never command with mme de Lursay. ‘Je 
craignais que le dégoût que l’inconnue pourrait prendre de ce 
jeune homme ne me fit aussi tort dans son esprit et qu’en me 
voyant lié avec lui, elle ne me crit les mêmes ridicules. Je Pesti- 
mais déjà tant, que je ne pouvais sans une peine extrême imaginer 
qu’elle pouvait penser de moi comme de lui et je m’efforçai de 
mettre entre nous deux la conversation sur des choses où l’incon- 
nue ne fût pas intéressée. J'avais naturellement l’esprit badin et 
porté à manier agréablement ces petits riens qui font briller dans 
le monde’ (p.34). 

When he is with mme de Lursay, Meilcour is dull and unobser- 
vant. What he does notice he misconstrues. When Hortense is 
present, however, he seems to acquire the gift of perception: he 
observes her downcast eyes, her blushing complexion, the warmth 
or coolness in her conversation and in her general appearance. In 
addition to this new awareness of a whole world of physical 
stimuli, Meilcour begins to interpret Hortense and her attitude 
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toward him in the light of his observation of her. Constantly he 
asks himself what her words and her actions mean. From a boy 
buffeted by forces he cannot understand, he passes to a man 
capable of prolonged analyses of other people’s conduct. ‘Tout 
ce que je venais d'entendre me jetait dans une inquiétude mortelle 
quoiqu'il semblat m’apprendre que Germeuil n’était point aimé. 
Je me trouvais débarrassé de la crainte que le rival le plus dange- 
reux que je pusse avoir ne l’eût touchée; mais si ce n’était pas 
Germeuil, quel était donc celui qu’elle honorait d’un souvenir si 
tendre! Quelquefois je me flattais que c’était moi. Je me rappelais 
que je l’avais regardée avec cette opiniâtreté dont elle se plaignait, 
mille choses semblaient me convenir. Le désir d’être cet inconnu, 
plutôt encore que ma vanité, me faisait adopter le portrait flatteur 
qu'elle en avait fait. La joie que me donnait cette idée était 
détruite sur le champ par une autre qui pouvait être aussi vraie. 
Je l'avais regardée avec attention: j'avais sans doute paru pénétré 
de ses charmes; mais étais-je le seul qui eût été transporté à sa 
vue? Tous les spectateurs ne m’avaient-ils point paru dans le 
même délire? Je ne l’avais vue qu’à l'Opéra, et dans cette conver- 
sation où je venais de surprendre ses secrets, il n’avait été question 
ni du jour ni du lieu où cet inconnu l’avait frappée” (p.54). In 
comparison with mme de Lursay’s Meilcour, Hortense’s is much 
more intelligent, more able to use his intelligence, and much less 
of an overtly bumbling and farcical character. 

One single prop characterizes Meilcour in all his dealings with 
Hortense: a novel. Here Crébillon means the same type of 
‘roman’ which he vehemently criticized in the Preface. There, 
Crébillon differentiated his own ‘realistic’ novel, in which ‘le fait 
préparé avec art serait rendu avec naturel’, from the long, 
exaggerated, pseudo-epic romances which had been in vogue: 
‘Le Lecteur n’y [in the Egarements] trouverait plus à la vérité ces 
événements extraordinaires et tragiques qui enlèvent l'imagination 
et déchirent le coeur; plus de Héros qui ne passât les mers que 


4 p.4; see above for a discussion of 
this preface. 
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pour y être à point nommé pris des Turcs, plus d’aventures dans 
le sérail, de Sultane soustraite à la vigilance des eunuques, par 
quelque tour d’adresse surprenant; plus de morts imprévues et 
infiniment moins de souterrains” (p.4). 

In each of his meetings with Hortense, Meilcour defines himself 
and his relationship to her by means of some reference to a novel. 
‘Je me rappelai alors toutes les occasions que j’avais lues dans les 
Romans de parler à sa maîtresse, et je fus surpris qu’il n’y en eût 
pas une dont je puisse faire usage. Je souhaitai mille fois qu’elle 
fit un faux pas, qu’elle se donnât même une entorse: je ne voyais 
plus que ce moyen pour engager la conversation’ (p.56). The 
last sentence is doubtlessly a reference to La Vie de Mariannes: 
Crébillon considered Marivaux’s novels just as lacking in verisi- 
militude as were the epic romances. Meilcour’s love for Hortense 
belongs to the unreal world of romance. Illusion is its basis. 
Meilcour prefers imagination and day-dreaming about Hortense 
to any real relationship with her. He meets her in a place conse- 
crated to illusion and spectacle, the Opéra. When he overhears 
her conversation with her chaperone in the Tuileries, everything 
about the scene recalls the outlandish, the comic, and the ‘invrai- 
semblable’ characteristics of a romance: the fortuitous meeting, 
the overheard secret, and the prolonged suspense. One graphic 
detail here (a type of description rarely used) skirts the ridiculous, 
Meilcour’s head poking through a hedge, and places the whole 
scene in the realm of pastiche and parody: ‘J’écartai la charmille 
le plus doucement que je pus et ma surprise et ma joie furent sans 
égales, en reconnaissant mon inconnue’ (p.49). 

Meilcour’s exalted opinion of the power of love is evidenced 
by some remarks he makes to Hortense apropos of a novel she 
is reading: 


— Nous avons, lui dis-je, interrompu votre lecture, et nous 
devons d’autant plus nous le reprocher, qu’il me semble qu’elle 
vous intéressait. 


5 Paris 1963, ii.64-65. 
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— C'était, répondit-elle, l’histoire d’un amant malheureux. 

— Il n’est pas aimé, sans doute, repris-je. 

— Il Pest, répondit-elle. 

— Comment donc peut-il être à plaindre, lui dis-je? 

— Pensez-vous donc, me demanda-t-elle, qu’il suffise d’être 
aimé pour étre heureux, et qu’une passion mutuelle ne soit pas le 
comble du malheur, lorsque tout s’oppose à sa félicité? 

— Je crois, répondis-je, qu’on souffre des tourments affreux 
mais que la certitude d’être aimé aide à les soutenir. Que de maux 
un regard de ce qu’on aime ne fait-il pas oublier! Quelles douces 
espérances ne fait-il pas naître dans le coeur! De combien de 
plaisirs n’est-il pas la source! . . . Ils souffrent sans doute, répon- 
dis-je, mais ils s’aiment: ces obstacles qu’on leur oppose ne font 
qu’augmenter dans leur coeur un sentiment qui leur est déjà si 
cher (pp.126-127). 


In another century it would be called a romantic confidence in 
love; here, among the petits-maîtres and the facile women, in the 
mouth of a young man more interested in satiating his senses than 
in satisfying his heart, it is an overstated exaggeration which the 
narrator uses to undercut his puffed-up personage. 

The final comic touch for this second Meilcour is provided by 
the fact that in spite of his newly discovered intelligence, in spite 
of his lofty conception of love, he is always wrong in his opinions, 
analyses, and conclusions regarding Hortense. In contrast with 
the bumbling ineptitude which, paradoxically, allows Meilcour to 
duplicate the same procedure that an accomplished rake like 
Versac would adopt in dealing with mme de Lursay, Meilcour 
overthinks and over-analyses his relationship with mlle de 
Théville, thereby blinding himself to the actual facts of the 
situation which become manifest to the reader. All of her embar- 
rassment and blushing indicate her unsophisticated but sincere 
sentimental reaction to her ‘inconnu’, who is none other than 
Meilcour himself, while he insists on seeking high and low for 
other explanations: ‘je ne trouvai dans Hortense ni plus de 
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gaieté, ni moins de contrainte avec moi, que je lui en avais vu la 
veille. C’était une chose assez simple, qu’elle fût réservée avec 
quelqu’un qu’elle connaissait aussi peu que moi, et si je ne l’avais 
point aimée, je n’en aurais point pris d’alarmes; mais dans l’état 
où je me trouvais, tout était pour moi matière de soupçon, tout 
augmentait mon inquiétude? (p.126). 

Briefly then the aspect of Meilcour revealed by mlle de Théville 
is his fantastic imagination. For him this ‘love’ belongs to a 
never-never land of dreams: it is unreal and unattainable, more 
a romanesque creation than a hard fact of life. ‘Plein de trouble 
je retournai chez moi et d’autant plus persuadé que j'étais vive- 
ment amoureux que cette passion naissait dans mon coeur par un 
de ces coups de surprise qui caractérisent dans les Romans les 
grandes aventures’ (p.35). Crébillon undercuts this novelistic 
love by juxtaposing it to the libertinage of other characters and 
by rendering Meilcour incapable of comprehending the basic 
element of this great, amorous adventure, Hortense’s affection for 
him. Illusion and deception are the key words here. Meilcour 
deceives himself by believing that Hortense loves another, just as 
he deludes himself by thinking that his overcultivated emotional 
state can be confused with love. 

The third face of Meilcour is revealed through mme de 
Senanges. To her he presents a personality totally antithetic to 
the one Hortense knows. Meilcour himself acknowledges the 
counterbalancing effect these two women exert on him: ‘et 
quelque froideur que je trouvasse dans Mlle de Théville, je 
cherchai sa vue comme le contrepoison à celle de Mme de 
Senanges’ (p.96). Not only do Meilcour’s intelligence and worldly 
sophistication grow, but also his moral sense seems to degenerate 
and seek the same level as that of his companion Senanges. Gone 
is the inexperience which characterizes him with mme de Lursay, 
gone his illusory and overinflated love for Hortense. Now he 
shows himself as a coxcomb, a young rogue in the making: 
promenading in the Tuileries with mme de Senanges and mme de 
Mongennes, he leads them into a conflict for his attention. 
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Sanguine and aloof, he lets them continue until the inevitable 
result: ‘Les entreprises de Mme de Mongennes allant directement 
contre ses intentions, elle [mme de Senanges] prit avec elle un air 
sérieux et sec. L’autre y répondit un peu plus sèchement encore, 
et jeus la gloire en commençant ma carrière, de désunir deux 
femmes auxquelles je ne pensais pas’ (p.143). 

The brief but gallant conversation with mme de Senanges 
which immediately precedes the walk in the Tuileries is another 
indication of the bold and self-reliant attitude which Meilcour 
adopts with this woman. Although he has some misgivings about 
the meeting, ‘Je montai, fort inquiet du tête-à-tête que j’allais 
avoir avec elle: je ne savais pas encore l’art de les rendre courts 
quand ils ennuient et de les remplir quand ils doivent amuser” 
(p-135), he handles himself very well, answering her questions 
with assurance and acquitting himself of his duty (he was to bring 
her some lines of poetry) with restrained politeness: 


— Je suis au désespoir, Madame, lui dis-je, d’être venu si tard, 
mais des affaires indispensables m’ont arrêté plus longtemps que 
je n’aurais voulu. 

— Des affaires! Vous? interrompit-elle. A votre âge, en 
connait-on d’autres que celles du coeur? En serait-il par hasard 
une de cette espèce qui vous aurait retenu? 

— Non, je vous jure Madame, répliquai-je. On laisse mon 
coeur assez tranquille (pp.136-137). 


An undertone of irony and derision pervades all that Meilcour 
says. Such responses and such an attitude would be impossible for 
the Meilcour whom either mme de Lursay or mlle de Théville 
knows. This final face of Meilcour is the most sophisticated one, 
the one that promises to be the basic element in his character 
during the numerous years of libertinage and licentious living that 
fill the interval between the end of his sentimental education with 
mme de Lursay and the beginning of the writing of his mémoires. 

That mme de Senanges and mlle de Théville represent two 
opposite poles, two contradictory modes of living which are 
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struggling in Meilcour, follows logically from these observations. 
Pulling Meilcour in different directions, they counter-balance 
each other. On the one hand, Hortense incarnates goodness and 
innocence as she wins the sympathy and goodwill of the reader. 
The satire and parody which dominate her relationship with 
Meilcour are directed toward him alone: she is not marred by this 
burlesque treatment. Mme de Senanges, .on the other hand, 
embodies corruption and libertinage. She is also the butt of a 
great deal of mockery and ridicule. This personal critique is 
found not so much in the narrator’s words—he is too detached 
emotionally and chronologically from the situation to display too 
strong a bias—as in particular scenes and actions which reveal 
her character. Meilcour’s sensible mother, for example, argues 
against his getting involved with her because of her well-known 
reputation: ‘A propos de Mme de Senanges seulement, répondit- 
elle. On partage toujours le déshonneur des personnes à qui l’on 
s’attache: un mauvais choix marque un mauvais fonds, et prendre 
du goût pour une femme comme Mme de Senanges, c’est avouer 
publiquement qu’on ne vaut pas mieux qu’elle, c’est se dégrader 
pour toute la vie. Oui, Monsieur, ne vous y trompez pas, une 
fantaisie passe mais la honte en est éternelle, quand l’objet en a été 
méprisable’ (p.123). 

Her ‘table talk’ contains all of the faults and none of the re- 
deeming virtues of celebrated eighteenth-century conversation: 
‘L’esprit qu’on emploie ordinairement dans le monde est borné, 
quoi qu’on en dise, et ce ton charmant qu’on appelle le ton de la 
bonne compagnie n’est le plus souvent que le ton de l’ignorance, 
du précieux et de l’affectation. Ce fut le ton de notre souper: 
Mme de Senanges et Monsieur de Pranzi parlant toujours, et 
laissant rarement a la raison de quelques-uns d’entre nous, et a 
l’enjouement de Versac, le temps de paraître et de briller” (p.104). 

Finally her own words convict her. Her endlessly babbling 
chatter, her insincere, interested praise of Meilcour, and her glib 
disregard for those of or to whom she speaks, characterize 
succinctly her selfish and base personality: ‘Je n’aime point, 
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répondit-elle, les gens qui pensent trop bien d'eux-mêmes. Mais, 
en vérité, il y a une justice qu’il faut se rendre. Quand on est fait 
d’une certaine façon, il me semble qu’il est ridicule de l’ignorer à 
un certain point, et vous êtes au mieux. N’est-il pas vrai, Madame? 
Mais c’est qu’on voit fort peu de figures comme la sienne. On en 
admire toute la journée qui n’en approchent pas. Je vois les 
femmes s’entêter sans qu’elles sachent pourquoi, mettre à la mode 
de petits riens qui ne sont point faits seulement pour être regardés. 
Ne diriez-vous pas que c’est quelquefois le règne des Atômes? 
Avec le plus beau visage du monde, il est fait merveilleusement: je 
Pai dit, et cela est vrai, ajouta-t-elle affirmativement, on n’est pas 
mieux’ (p.137). ‘Atômes’, meaning derogatorily persons of no 
intellectual merit, hides a reference to Molière: Bélise, criticizing 
her brother Chrysale who has just denounced the folly of the 


feminist movement, says: 


Est-il de petits corps un plus lourd assemblage! 
Un esprit composé d’atomes plus bourgeois. 


Mme de Senanges’s literary allusion, her ‘in-joke’, marks an effort 
to overpower Meilcour with her intellectual acumen. It fails 
because it reveals not a literary appreciation but a poor attempt to 
appear interested in literature. Depicted thus, mme de Senanges 
is thoroughly obnoxious. 

Only one ambiguous phrase clouds this distinct picture of mme 
de Senanges. Meilcour the narrator mentions at one point that it 
was mme de Senanges “a qui, comme on le verra dans la suite, 
j'ai eu le malheur de devoir mon éducation’ (p.94). The initial 
reaction to this comment is that it refers to a subsequent episode 
in the novel which was never narrated because the novel was not 
finished. Yet there is one major difficulty. Mme de Lursay is the 
one who educates Meilcour: the final scene proves beyond a doubt 
that Meilcour’s sexual and social initiation is achieved by mme de 
Lursay. Consequently, another explanation must be sought. 


8 Les Femmes savantes, 11.ix.616- 
617. 
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Versac, it will be remembered, strongly encouraged Meilcour 
to cultivate mme de Senanges’s friendship, since it would be most 
useful to him in later life: ‘Peut-être, dit-il. La raison vous éclai- 
rera sur une répugnance si mal fondée; Mme de Senanges ne vous 
inspire rien à présent, mais vous ne pouvez pas empêcher qu’inces- 
samment elle ne vous paraisse plus aimable. Ce sera malgré vous, 
mais cela sera, ou vous renoncerez a toutes sortes de bienséances 
et d'usages. . . . Vous êtes trop jeune, me répondit-il, pour ne 
pas avoir Mme de Senanges. Pour vous c’est un devoir; si je la 
prenais, moi, ce ne serait que par politesse. Vous avez actuellement 
besoin d’une femme qui vous mette dans le monde, et c’est moi 
qui y mets toutes celles qui veulent y étre célébres. Cela seul doit 
faire la différence de votre choix et du mien’ (p.167). 

For one who wishes to become a rogue, for one who emulates 
Versac and imitates him so successfully as to equal him eventu- 
ally, a mme de Senanges is essential. Of the three principal women 
in the novel, she resembles Versac most closely and therefore 
is the only one of her sex qualified to complement his tutoring 
of Meilcour. To become like Versac, Meilcour must have 
Senanges. Thus he owes her his education: not his first sexual 
experience nor his initiation into the world, but his ‘higher degree’ 
in roguery. Only mme de Senanges is sufficiently corrupted to 
teach Meilcour the fine points of penetration and disguise, of 
speaking jargon, and of affecting fashionable modes. Because he 
knows this dark side of mme de Senanges’s character, Versac 
recommends her to Meilcour. 

‘Mon éducation’ does therefore refer to a subsequent episode in 
Meilcour’s life, but one which Crébillon did not plan to tell (this 
is assuming that the novel is complete as it stands)’. His experi- 
ences with mme de Senanges belong to that same middle ground 
which the format and presentation of the novel outline indirectly: 
the years of libertinage and debauchery, the période mondaine of 


7 see p.112, below, for the question 


whether the novel is complete as it 
stands or not. 
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Meilcour’s life spent in the worldly circles where he perfected his 
social image, his imitation of Versac, that part of his existence 
which occurs after the final scene of the novel and before he sits 
down to write his mémoires. Versac, mme de Senanges, and the 
rogue Meilcour, the old man which the narrator has thrown off, 
are thus inextricably bound together. As a block they give the 
novel a sombre coloration, they embody the underside of society, 
the disagreeable and even revolting aspects of social life which are 
most often concealed from outsiders and new arrivals. In front of 
this dark background, the light amusing tale of Meilcour’s in- 
competence shines brightly. Two separate planes are juxtaposed 
here: each one contradicts the other and yet they complement 
each other because together they provide an impression of depth 
and complexity for the novel. In this social milieu each personage 
stands at a different level of sophistication, intelligence, and 
morality, ranging from complete innocence to total corruption. 
This novel, so imbued with the theme of masks and disguises, of 
penetrating others’ motives while hiding one’s own, itself wears 
a mask of frivolity and humour (Meilcour’s story) which conceals 
the terrible disease of Versac and Senanges. 

Meilcour then can be envisioned in three different lights 
depending upon the woman who draws out one of the three 
principal factors of his personality. It would be foolish of course 
to make too categorical, too definitive these distinctions which 
are really only shifts in emphasis or intensity. Meilcour is one 
single, unified personage even though at different times different 
facets of his character are more easily seen than others. 

The three women who have, as it were, defined these three 
faces of Meilcour are also personages who deserve to be con- 
sidered in their own right and as separate entities. To return to 
the metaphor at the beginning of this chapter, they are like filters 
which affect the colour of the subject-matter, z. e. Meilcour, with- 
out varying the angle from which that subject-matter is envi- 
sioned. In their turn, they will become the subject-matter just as 
Meilcour did. Each of them however will be seen from a new 
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perspective, since they are being presented through the intel- 
ligence and sensibility of both Meilcours, the actor and the 
narrator. Here the camera’s eye is moving and fitting itself to the 
subject-matter it wants to record. 

Mme de Lursay is seen through three different perspectives. 
First, Versac informs Meilcour (and the reader) of mme de 
Lursay’s former life and of her practice of ‘educating’ young men 
and presenting them into society as she had done with m. de Pranzi 
and is doing with Meilcour. Next, Lursay is presented in the 
conversations and dialogues with the young Meilcour. Finally, 
the narrator delivers himself of several judgments about her and 
conditions, by means of his inserted remarks, the reader’s reaction 
to her conduct in this initiation process. 

Versac’s testimony, obviously, puts mme de Lursay in a very 
bad light. He characterizes her as debauched and immoral, a 
seducer and perverter of youth. ‘Ne dirait-on pas, poursuivit 
Versac, qu'on ne la connaît point? Ne sait-on pas qu’il y a 
cinquante ans au moins qu’elle a le coeur fort tendre? Cela 
n’était-il pas décidé avant même qu’elle épousat cet infortuné de 
Lursay qui, par parenthèse, était bien le plus sot marquis de 
France? Ignore-t-on qu’il la surprit un jour avec D... , le lende- 
main avec un autre, et deux jours après avec un troisième, et 
qu’enfin, ennuyé de toutes ces surprises qui ne finissaient pas, il 
mourut, pour ne pas avoir le déplaisir de retomber dans cet 
inconvénient? N’a-t-on pas vu commencer cette haute pruderie 
dans laquelle elle est aujourd’hui? Cela empêche-t-il que tels et 
tels (il en nomma cinq ou six) ne lui doivent leur éducation; que 
moi qui vous parle, je ne lui aie refusé la mienne; et que peut-être 
elle ne postule actuellement celle de Monsieur, ajouta-t-il en me 
montrant” (p.79). 

Attenuations can be made however. Versac is not an indifferent 
character witness. He is plotting some sort of revenge because on 
a previous occasion, mme de Lursay had ruined temporarily his 
designs on a young woman’s virtue. ‘D’ailleurs puisqu’il faut 
tout vous dire cette Lursay vient de me jouer le tour le plus 
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sanglant, de me faire la plus abominable tracasserie que l’on puisse 
imaginer. . . . N’est-elle [Lursay] pas venue mettre des scrupules, 
des craintes dans Pesprit de cette jeune personne, lui dire qu’elle 
se perdait de me voir, que j'étais inconstant, indiscret? Enfin elle 
lui a fait une étrange peur de moi, que nous en avons été brouil- 
lés trois jours, et que je n’ai mon rappel que de ce matin. Pensez- 
vous de bonne foi que cela se pardonne?” (p.8r). Since, as he 
hears this condemnation by Versac, the reader sees mme de 
Lursay attempting exactly what Versac predicts, he is inclined to 
form a poor opinion of her. On this level mme de Lursay can 
only be understood as a female rogue, a lost woman who conceals 
the sexual pleasure that she prepares with cold-blooded lucidity 
behind a façade of pious virtue. 

Seen from the perspective of the erlebendes Ich Meilcour, how- 
ever, mme de Lursay is a more sympathetic personage. She must 
play the undeniably difficult role of the attacked, besieged, and 
finally conquered woman to Meilcour’s bumbling version of a 
suitor. Doubtlessly the comic force of these scenes dispels or 
disarms a moral judgment. It’s all too funny to take seriously and 
mme de Lursay does not incur the stigma a less comic situation 
would surely provide. 

Then too, mme de Lursay wins esteem by the way she handles 
Meilcour when he, having just heard Versac’s calumnies, tries to 
humiliate her for the injustice he believes he has suffered at her 
hands. His hard callousness, ‘Extrêmement touché de la beauté 
d’un projet qui punirait une hypocrite et me ferait débuter dans le 
monde d’une façon brillante’ (p.83), contrasts unfavourably with 
her unruffled calmness and pointed irony. In self-defence she tries 
to ruin Versac’s credit and influence with Meilcour, claiming that 
he is ‘le fat le plus dangereux, l’esprit le plus mal tourné, et 
l'espèce la plus incommode qu’il y ait à la Cour!’: ‘[il] n’a bonne 
opinion que de lui, calomnie toute la terre sans pudeur et sans 
ménagement. . . . il parle un jargon qui éblouit: il a su joindre au 
frivole du petit-maître, le ton décisif du pédant, il ne se connaît à 
rien, et juge de tout” (p.87). 
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More importantly her conduct with Meilcour, although it is a 
sexual education, bears none of the marks of pure animal appetite 
which would characterize the libertinage to which Versac had 
alluded. In a real sense mme de Lursay suffers for and because of 
Meilcour. When at the dinner party, Versac and Pranzi humiliate 
her in front of Meilcour; when mme de Senanges makes obvious 
flirtations with Meilcour and provokes her rage and jealousy; and 
when Meilcour himself, in search of Hortense, avoids Lursay for 
several days, or when he meets her in the Tuileries while he is 
promenading with mme de Senanges, all of these incidents give 
real and obvious pain to mme de Lursay. The very fact that she 
does suffer indicates that she is motivated by something deeper, 
by some sincere emotion for Meilcour. Artistically the reader’s 
pity and sympathy are most cleverly solicited by the extremely 
discreet rendering of mme de Lursay’s sorrow. Crébillon is able 
to evoke these emotions very subtly without falling hopelessly 
into wells of tears and without being caught in flagrant contradic- 
tion with the general comic tenor of the novel. ‘Mme de Lursay 
me parut pénétrée de douleur; mais accoutumée a prendre sur elle, 
son visage changeait à mesure qu’elle approchait de nous; et elle 
répondit en souriant’ (p.154). “Plein de fureur contre moi-méme, 
j'entrai, mais décontenancé et tremblant. Mme de Lursay pâlit 
a ma vue, et il me parut qu’elle lui causait autant de colére que 
d’étonnement’ (p.162). ‘Aveuglé par ma colère, je ne crus pas que 
ce fût assez que je parusse estimer Mme de Senanges, j’en parlai 
comme si je l’eusse trouvée jeune, jolie, et spirituelle, et avec cet 
enchantement où nous met un objet qui commence à nous plaire. 
Je m’apergus, à la douleur de Mme de Lursay, que je venais de la 
convaincre’ (p.159). ‘Cette cruelle situation la plongeait dans un 
chagrin que l’on remarquait visiblement, et le discours de Versac 
sur elle et sur Pranzi l’avait jetée dans la dernière confusion. Je 
len vis rougir sans y répondre, et je conclus sur le champ de son 
silence et de son air humilié, que Pranzi était infailliblement un de 
mes prédécesseurs’ (pp.99-100). Never is this sorrow dwelt upon 
at any length. Crébillon allows only a brief glimpse. None the less 
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the pain is real and mme de Lursay is to a certain extent redeemed 
by the suffering she undergoes. 

Finally, the reader must view mme de Lursay through one 
more interpretation, the narrator’s. Here and there in the narrative 
he adds an opinion or judgment of his own. Since the narrator is 
the best informed personage in the novel, his reflections must 
necessarily bear heavily upon the reader. 

Although the narrator’s perspective on mme de Lursay is the 
most complete and the one which reconciles several fragmentary 
points of view, since the older Meilcour now sees his experience 
with mme de Lursay from the vantage point of a long career as a 
rogue, as a man who had dealt with many and various women, it 
is also the most difficult to weigh. Meilcour the narrator never tells 
the reader simply and categorically his final impression of mme de 
Lursay. Rather he makes only vague allusions which create an 
atmosphere or a tone that contains his innermost feeling for her. 

In one sense Meilcour offers as homage to mme de Lursay his 
mémoires, a testimony to the importance she has for him. 
Essentially (and especially from Meilcour’s point of view) mme 
de Lursay is the principal character: she is the most sympathetic 
and the most intelligent personage in the novel. This sentimental 
education is the story of her victory over unfavourable circum- 
stances (her old age and consequent loss of charm and beauty), 
over dangerous rivals (the young and sentimental Hortense as 
well as the immoral but sophisticated mme de Senanges), and 
over a recalcitrant and difficult victim (Meilcour). By telling her 
story, by focusing his attention and therefore the reader’s, on 
mme de Lursay in preference to the other stories which are 
implicitly contained in the givens of this novel, Meilcour is 
making a choice which is pregnant with meaning. Clearly the 
mentality of the narrator in commencing his mémoires is not the 
same as that of Meilcour the participant or the actor in the closing 
pages of the novel. There the youth confesses a profound dislike 
for mme de Lursay to whom he prefers his dear Hortense: ‘Je ne 
me livrais plus à Mme de Lursay que d’un air contraint, et je me 
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reprochais jusqu'aux moindres désirs que sa beauté m’arrachait 
encore. Hortense, cette Hortense que j’adorais, quoique je l’eusse 
si parfaitement oubliée, revint régner sur mon coeur’ (p.210). 

In the intervening years, between the end of this adventure and 
the redaction of these mémoires, Meilcour has undergone a 
profound emotional change. The devotion he has just professed 
for Hortense has undeniably waned, otherwise he would have 
given her the preferential position as the story’s heroine. There- 
fore Meilcour the narrator judges mme de Lursay and Hortense 
differently than Meilcour the young man judged them. None the 
less this final interpretation, this last word of Meilcour’s about the 
first woman in his life remains ambiguous. For example, he notes 
on several occasions actions whose full import had to have been 
a complete mystery to him then. They have meaning only to the 
narrator who evaluates these details in the light of his total experi- 
ence and most especially of the ending. In these cases the narrator 
points out to the reader the very steps by which he, the young 
Meilcour, was ‘seduced’ or to use a more neutral term, educated: 
‘Cette idée sur laquelle j’appuyai, m’arracha un soupir. Mme de 
Lursay l’attendait depuis trop longtemps pour qu’il lui échappat’ 
(p.204). Obviously, this type of revelation which shows mme de 
Lursay as a skilful but rather cold-blooded and unfeeling manipu- 
lator of the young man is degrading. It hints at the possibility 
that the narrator still considers himself the victim of some cruel 
game on Lursay’s part. Now that he knows all the elements of 
the story he can piece them together and thus arrive at the (or a) 
‘truth’ about mme de Lursay, a truth which seems to depict her 
as an intellectualized sensualist rather than as a woman motivated 
by a real and sincere emotion. 

However, in the opening pages of the novel, when Meilcour 
describes mme de Lursay in a general manner, his tone is quite 
different. In contrast with the young outraged Meilcour, who 
upon learning some of mme de Lursay’s former life from Versac 
meditates a fierce revenge (pp.83-84), the narrator offhandedly 
supplies his readers with background information from which he 
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is detached: ‘Coquette jadis, même un peu galante, une aventure 
d'éclat, et qui avait terni sa réputation, lavait dégoûtée des 
plaisirs bruyants du grand monde. Aussi sensible mais plus 
prudente” (p.14). His admiration for her, none the less, cannot 
be denied. Even after all those years he is still mightily impressed 
by her beauty and her bearing: ‘Elle était belle, mais d’une 
beauté majestueuse qui, même dans le sérieux qu’elle affectait, 
pouvait aisément se faire respecter. Mise sans coquetterie, elle 
ne négligeait pas l’ornement. En disant qu’elle ne cherchait pas 
à plaire, elle se mettait toujours en état de toucher’ (p.14). One 
easily notices that Meilcour here is not blinded by Lursay’s 
brilliancy. He deftly pinpoints one of her pretensions (‘le sérieux 
qu’elle affectait’). Yet there remains something in his voice which 
betrays the admirer, a man who finally recognizes a woman’s 
value: ‘Mme de Lursay n’avait rien à regretter. Elle était grande 
et bien faite et dans sa nonchalance affectée, peu de femmes avaient 
autant de graces qu’elle. Sa physionomie et ses yeux étaient 
sévères forcément et lorsqu’elle ne songeait pas à s’observer, on 
y voyait briller l’enjouement et la tendresse’ (p.15). 

Perhaps the most revelatory statement Meilcour makes about 
mme de Lursay comes at the end of one of his abstract, philoso- 
phical reflections about woman: ‘Constante par la perte qu’elle 
ferait à ne l’être pas, son coeur peu à peu s’accoutume au senti- 
ment. Forcée par la bienséance d’éviter tout ce qui aidait à la 
dissiper et a la corrompre, elle a besoin pour ne pas tomber dans 
la langueur de se livrer toute entière à Pamour, qui, n’étant dans 
sa vie passée qu’une occupation momentanée et confondue avec 
mille autres, devient alors son unique ressource: elle s’y attache 
avec fureur; et ce qu’on croit la derniére fantaisie d’une femme 
est bien souvent sa premiére passion’ (p.28). And this interpre- 
tation is all in mme de Lursay’s favour. Meilcour the narrator 
therefore has not only changed his opinion of mme de 
Lursay, he has also reinterpreted the nature of his initiation and 
education at her hands. Now he suspects a genuine emotion 
where before he had only seen a clever scheme; replacing 
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his young, immature, romantic concept of love, seen in his 
infatuation with Hortense, is a more serious appreciation and a 
more intelligent admiration for a woman whom he has finally 
come to understand. 

In the final analysis, however, mme de Lursay remains an 
ambiguous, mysterious, and inexplicable character. The ‘facts’ of 
the matter are clear, only the interpretation of them differs. 
Meilcour the narrator is unperturbed by mme de Lursay’s history 
of initiations; Meilcour the youth is enraged by it. Again, two 
opinions are possible regarding the trip to the country when mme 
de Lursay asks Meilcour a second but not a third time to accom- 
pany her. Lastly, the final scene between Meilcour and mme de 
Lursay in which she reduces his arrogant bluster and forwardness 
to whimperings and tears can be explained as either the ultimate 
expression of a sincere emotion or the triumph of a well-concerted 
and rehearsed plot. Viewing these ‘facts’ through the reactions 
and interpretations of the two Meilcour personages, the reader is 
unable to pronounce a definitive judgment on mme de Lursay: 
the scales are too evenly balanced. The narrator, because of his 
superior knowledge of the situation and the characters involved, 
because of his separation from the events he relates, which gives 
him a certain objectivity and an over-all view, must speak softly 
and discreetly if he is not to shout down completely the actor or 
the experiencing personage who has necessarily a limited under- 
standing of what is happening around him and who is therefore 
more subject to error. Crébillon measures out the doses of each 
Meilcour so that the total effect of each is counter-balanced by the 
other. The narrator Meilcour’s vague praise of mme de Lursay 
tends to be effaced by the vivid confrontations of Lursay and 
the young Meilcour, where the reader does see her machinations 
at work’. 

This equilibrium is much more difficult for the fact that 

8 for example, see the preparation the words ‘Vous faites donc des 
for the solitary encounter of Meilcour nœuds, Madame?” 


and mme de Lursay which ends with 
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Crébillon has to reconcile unequal and disparate quantities: the 
narrator is a more reliable source of information than the 
erlebendes Ich, while the latter, as the actor in the events, produces 
a more powerful effect by his actions than the narrator can by his 
commentary. 

This last phenomenon, the narrator contradicting or at least 
rectifying the opinions and ideas he held as actor, is crucial in the 
creation of mme de Lursay’s mystery. Here it can be called an 
‘open’ viewpoint, because both Meilcours, the narrator and the 
actor, become transparent so that the reader can see the story 
through them. Such a technique naturally implies an opposite one. 
And Crébillon does use a ‘closed’ viewpoint to present Hortense 
de Théville. Simply, a ‘closed’ viewpoint is one which does not 
benefit from the narrator’s interference, 7. e. his reflections, re- 
interpretations, etc. Unlike mme de Lursay, Hortense is presented 
in one dimension as it were, from the single perspective of the 
young Meilcour. 

In the case of Hortense, the mistakes and errors of Meilcour 
are not corrected by the narrator, who allows the reader to accept 
these reactions and analyses at face value: ‘Mon inconnue lui [to 
Germeuil] parlait, et quoiqu’ils ne s’entretinssent que de l'Opéra, 
il me sembla qu’il lui parlait avec tendresse et qu’elle lui répondait 
de même. Je crus même avoir surpris entre eux des regards’ (p.34). 
‘Pour Mlle de Théville, elle me regarda, à ce que je crus, avec une 
extrême froideur et répondit à peine au compliment que je lui 
fis... . L’air froid d’Hortense me piqua plus que celui de sa 
mère. Réveuse et comme embarrassée de ma présence, elle ne 
jetait sur moi que des regards tristes ou distraits’ (p.93). 

To consider these reactions of Meilcour as erroneous, the 
reader must have some evidence, some indication. Although, as 
has been noted, the narrator is silent or ‘closed’ here, he does 
leave some clues about how to react to young Meilcour. First 
verbs of appearance, verbs which denote only surfaces predomin- 
ate in these passages: ‘il me semblait’, ‘je crus même’. Quite 
subtly the narrator is hedging: he does not want to give anything 
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except his ‘then’ reaction, yet he feels obliged to hint ever so 
slightly that he might have changed his opinions. In the same way 
‘croire’ is frequently used in the passé simple, a tense which 
indicates here a past, completed (i. e. no longer current, presently 
abandoned) opinion: ‘a ce que je crus’. He believed it then, but he 
does not believe it any longer. He has changed his mind: the 
narrator therefore disagrees with the young Meilcour about the 
meaning of Hortense’s blushing, her cold reaction to him, etc. 
Clearly this is not an obvious refutation by the narrator of his 
former self and therefore the perspective remains ‘closed’. In fact, 
the narrator only sets the reader on the right track. Thereafter 
the reader is on his own as he tries to fathom this relationship. 
Consequently the narrative focus is ‘closed’. 

Misinterpretation is the keynote of Hortense and Meilcour’s 
relationship: each one is unaware that the other loves him, just 
as each one misinterprets the other’s words and deeds. Hortense 
is cold toward Meilcour first because she is unused to this emotion, 
and then because of his flirtations with mme de Senanges: she is 
shy, delicate and believes her love to be unrequited. Meilcour, in 
his turn, misconstrues this coldness as dislike of himself and 
affection for another. An imbroglio of this type is of course comic 
in nature. Crébillon uses it to undercut Meilcour and to retain 
him as a ridiculous character. Some of his analyses, while appear- 
ing quite serious, achieve their full comic force only when the 
reader realizes how far Meilcour is from the simple truth and how 
he distorts facts to fit into his preconceived notions: ‘Quoi! me 
disais-je, j’ai pu penser que c’était moi qui l’avais frappée! j’ai osé 
croire que cet inconnu si dangereux pour son coeur n’était autre 
que moi! Quelle erreur! Avec quelle indifférence, quel odieux 
mépris ne suis-je pas reçu d’elle! Ah! cet inconnu, quel qu’il soit, 
n'ignore plus son bonheur; il dit qu’il aime, il s’entend dire qu’il 
est aimé. Leurs coeurs, unis par les plus tendres plaisirs, les goû- 
tent sans contrainte, et moi je nourris dans la douleur une funeste 
passion privée à jamais de la douceur de l’espérance!’ (p.93). 

These self-induced contortions, these imaginary sufferings 
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built upon his own original mistake, are a fitting parody of the 
tearful, heart-rending sentimentalists who, as early as 1730 
(Etienne, p.24), loved to contemplate their own sorrows. 
Crébillon’s hard, sarcastic, ironic comic sense is antipathetic to the 
soft sentimentality which depends more on identification and 
sympathy than on distance and superiority. 

Essentially what the ‘closed’ view does is to permit the estab- 
lishment of a communication between the reader and the real 
events, over the head of the young Meilcour, and without the 
help (or with only minimal help) of the narrator. Eliminating the 
more obvious guidance of the narrator forces the reader into a 
closer contact and a more active participation with the text. No 
longer can he rely on being told the truth; he must now seek it 
out himself. What Meilcour considers a tragic situation, the 
actively participating reader will understand as comic and ironic 
undercutting: “Que ne devins-je pas quand j’appris par le discours 
de Mme de Théville, que le seul lieu où je n’eusse pas cherché 
mon inconnue était celui où je l’aurais rencontrée, et qu’en 
fuyant opiniâtrement Mme de Lursay j’avais perdu toutes les 
occasions de m’approcher d’Hortense! En faisant ces tristes 
réflexions . . .’ (p.92). 

In spite of the narrator’s silence, however, Hortense’s character 
is sufficiently revealed. First and foremost she is a model of 
virtue and true love. It is imperative here to distinguish between 
the quality of Hortense’s and Meilcour’s love. The latter is comic, 
characterized by his exalted sentiments and a romanesque back- 
ground. Hortense on the other hand possesses several important 
qualities which Meilcour does not and which place her love, 
although for him, in a realm far removed from his. 

She is pure and virtuous enough to resist Versac’s attacks: 
‘mais elle en [of Versac] avait entendu dire tant de mal que, sans 
compter sa vertu, il la trouva prévenue contre lui. . . . Elle 
regardait Versac avec une froideur singulière et une sorte de 
mépris’ (pp.100-101). Her education, her family, and her life 
in the provinces far from the corruption of Paris all indicate 
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a woman whose view of love is different from the conceptions of 
goût and plaisir prevalent among Parisians like mme de Senanges. 
Meilcour himself senses that Hortense differs from these other 
women: ‘je cherchais sa vue [Hortense’s] comme le contre- 
poison à celle de Mme de Senanges’. In fine, Hortense and her 
type of love represent a genuine and positive value for Crébillon 
which he contrasts with the libertinage of the age. In fact, 
Hortense’s love is crucial to the whole interpretation of the novel. 
These three women, Hortense, Lursay, and Senanges, offer an 
entire range or gamut of amorous possibilities. Hortense and 
Senanges are the two contradictory extremes. Mme de Lursay 
acquires her interest and mystery in the measure that she abandons 
the ‘désir’ of a Senanges and approaches the legitimate, personal 
feeling that constitutes the love of a Hortense. In order to keep 
clear the values he prizes and those he condemns, Crébillon must 
establish Hortense as an ideal. Of course ideal virtuous women 
are fine in moral lessons, but they usually cut a poor figure in 
literary works. Hence, the aesthetic impression that Hortense 
makes upon the reader is weak. She is swallowed whole by her 
function as an ideal and as a revelation of one face of Meilcour. 
Also her own personality would not be rich enough to carry 
more than a secondary role in the novel: her own goodness 
would prevent her from being the intriguing and morally ambi- 
valent personage that mme de Lursay is. One of Crébillon’s 
genial ideas is in fact the replacement of the ideal (although dull 
and overworked) heroine by a less pure but certainly more 
interesting woman. 

Regarding mme de Senanges, there is no question of a ‘closed’ 
or ‘open’ perspective. For her alone the narrator and the younger 
Meilcour are in entire agreement: they both dislike this epitome 
of licentiousness and immoral pleasure. Young Meilcour is more 
vociferous in his criticism of her: ‘je ne vis d’abord en elle qu’une 
coquette délabrée, dont limpudence même me gênait’ (p.96). 
Unusually perspicacious, he notices whatever is to her disad- 
vantage: ‘Elle me parut comme la veille à peu près, si ce n’est 
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qu'au grand jour je lui trouvai quelques années de plus et 
quelques beautés de moins’ (p.136). 

Finally, he is negatively impressed by her outrageous conduct 
and her excessive forwardness and familiarity: ‘Plus embarrassé 
que flatté de ce qu’elle faisait pour moi, chaque moment augmen- 
tait aversion qu’elle m'avait inspirée” (p.138). The narrator, too, 
concurs in this judgment when, for example, he gives a highly 
critical portrait both of her person and of her personality: ‘Mme 
de Senanges avait été jolie mais ses traits étaient effacés. . . . Le 
fard qui achevait de flétrir les tristes restes de sa beauté, sa parure 
outrée, son maintien immodeste, ne la rendaient que moins 
supportable. C'était enfin une femme à qui, de toutes ses anciennes 
grâces, il ne restait plus que cette indécence que la jeunesse et les 
agréments font pardonner, quoiqu’elle déshonore l’un et l’autre, 
mais qui, dans un âge plus avancé, ne présente plus aux yeux qu’un 
tableau de corruption qu’on ne peut regarder sans horreur’ (p.95). 
He further indicates his contempt for her when he mentions 
that he had ‘le malheur de devoir [s]on éducation’ to this same 
woman. Irony is added in sufficient dosages when he refers 
to her as ‘la respectable Senanges, telle que je viens de la 
dépeindre’ (p.95). 

Mme de Senanges stands therefore heavily indicted with no 
one to espouse her defence. It would indeed be difficult to find 
any good in a woman whom both the erlebendes Ich and the 
erzählendes Ich condemn so forcefully. However, in comparison 
with his younger self, the narrator’s wrath seems to have abated 
somewhat. His worldly experiences leading to a more tolerant 
attitude as well as a greater chronological and emotional distancing 
from the events could explain the cooling of his ire. Here it 
is only relevant to observe the force and conclusiveness of Cré- 
billon’s totally unsympathetic portrayal of vice. In a personage 
such as Senanges Crébillon fulfils his promise of the preface: 
‘Le Roman, si méprisé des personnes sensées, et souvent avec 
justice serait peut-étre celui de tous les genres qu’on pourrait 
rendre le plus utile si. . . on le rendait, comme la Comédie, le 
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tableau de la vie humaine, et qu’on y censurât les vices et les 


ridicules’ (p.3). 


A rogue’s progress 


Les Egarements du cœur et de [esprit is a Bildungsroman, a 
novel about the sentimental education of a young man and his 
initiation into a certain adult society. More particularly this novel 
purports to treat the formation of a rogue: ‘La première et la 
seconde parties roulent sur cette ignorance [of the world] et sur 
ses premières amours. C’est dans les suivantes, un homme plein 
de fausses idées, et pétri de ridicules, et qui y est moins entraîné 
par lui-même que par des personnes intéressées à lui corrompre 
le coeur et l’esprit. On le verra dans les dernières, rendu à lui- 
même, devoir toutes ses vertus à une femme estimable; voilà quel 
est l’objet des Egarements du cœur et de Pesprit (p.6). 

An initial reaction to this part of the preface is to say that it 
proves that the novel is incomplete. But then one notices that, 
even as it stands, the novel contradicts the preface or vice versa. 
There is only one real love intrigue, that of mme de Lursay, 
which spreads out across all three extant parts of the novel and 
not just the first two. ‘Un homme plein de fausses idées et pétri 
de ridicules’ does not refer to the ingenuous, uninitiated Meilcour 
but rather to a post-initiation Meilcour who does not appear in 
the novel. Only the remark about a final Meilcour ‘rendu à lui- 
méme’ is true, containing a strategic clue to the personality and 
the epic situation of the narrator. What does the preface really 
say then? That is difficult to determine because of its evidently 
ironic content: ‘On ne fait point ici de promesses d’étre exact dans 
la distribution de ce Livre; on a tant de fois trompé le Public là- 
dessus qu’il serait convenable qu’il n’en crût pas sur sa parole ou 
l’Auteur ou l’Editeur’ (p.6). And thus any confidence placed in 
this outline of the novel, including suppositions about its finished 
or unfinished nature, is effectively undermined. None the less, 
while the preface is misleading in its most literal sense, it also 
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contains a concise breakdown of the novel along the very same 
lines as those of this study. The ‘ignorance’ and the ‘premières 
amours’ furnish the entire action of the novel, that is the initiation 
process of the erlebendes Ich. Ignorance is doubtlessly the primary 
characteristic of this young man in all three of his amorous 
endeavours. The corrupted Meilcour belongs to the intervening 
years, the years separating the erlebendes Ich from the erzählendes 
Ich, all of which are omitted. 

Clearly this portion, if written, would have been the most 
boring of the book, just as Hortense as principal heroine would 
have been greatly inferior to mme de Lursay in that role. By 
preferring the unusual formative period in Meilcour’s life with all 
its intrinsic possibilities for humour and irony to the conventional 
period of repetitive seductions and attendant, albeit limited, 
variations, Crébillon assured his novel both a rare subject-matter 
and an uncommon treatment of it. Eliminating this middle period 
spares the novel an excessive length while at the same time it 
retains the double perspective of the narrator retelling his youthful 
impressions and adventures. It is impossible to say whether 
Crébillon planned from the beginning to delete this particular 
section, or whether he realized, during the writing, that there was 
no need of it, the characterization of the narrator and his differen- 
tiation from the young Meilcour being sufficiently clear right 
from the beginning. Be that as it may, it is most probable that 
Crébillon did not continue the Egarements (nor did anyone else) 
because he felt that the novel was complete as it stood. 

None the less, one sentence in the preface is not sufficient to 
characterize Meilcour’s life and adventures in the world as a 
sophisticated rogue. A clever piece of telescoping permits a 
brief although thorough portrayal of this ‘middle’ Meilcour: he 
is seen indirectly in, or reflected through Versac. Meilcour’s 
admiration for Versac is boundless and the young man selects 
Versac as his model and mentor: ‘Personne ne pouvait lui res- 
sembler, et moi-méme, qui ai marché depuis si avantageusement 
sur ses traces, et qui parvins enfin a mettre la Cour et Paris entre 
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nous deux, je me suis vu longtemps au nombre de ces copies 
gauches et contraintes qui, sans posséder aucune de ses grâces ne 
faisaient que défigurer ses défauts et les ajouter aux leurs’ (p.77). 
During these intervening years, therefore, imitation has succeeded 
to the point that Meilcour equals Versac in seductions and other 
worldly activities. Versac as he is portrayed in the novel there- 
fore can be considered a facsimile of the Meilcour who is not 
depicted. 

This Versac-Meilcour figure is crucial to a thorough compre- 
hension of the novel, because he represents the ideal to which the 
young Meilcour aspires and the achievement from which the 
older narrator retires. He is the product of the various ‘educations’ 
which take place in the novel, and must be envisioned from that 
point of view. In addition, the narrator rejects to a certain extent, 
or at least outgrows, this kind of loose and fast living. The 
preface hints at this minimal ‘reformation’. Perhaps ‘retirement’ 
would be a better term since it would avoid any moral connotation 
while at the same time indicating the separation existing between 
the libertine Meilcour (i. e.a Versac-Meilcour figure) and the 
erzählendes Ich narrator. Some distinction seems necessary here: 
the calm, detached, and dispassionate tone of the narrator ill 
befits a man still actively engaged in the ways of a rogue. The 
narrator can not only look back with emotional distance on his 
novitiate but also on closer events like his unexplained relation- 
ship with mme de Senanges or his successful emulation and 
equalling of Versac. To understand the full personality of 
Meilcour, then, one must analyse his reflection in Versac. 

Versac is, in a word, a fop. Ostentation and arrogance form 
the surface of a character which is, deeper down, cruel and 
egotistical. Seducation and pleasure are his only interests, fame 
among his victims is his only credit, novelty and affectation his 
tarnished charms: ‘Adoré de toutes les femmes qu’il trompait et 
déchirait sans cesse, vain, impérieux, étourdi’ (p.76). In society 
he is feared because of his vicious tongue which allows him to 
wreck reputations on the reef of bienséances, while he himself, 
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guilty of the offences against the facts of actual morality, sails on 
undisturbed: ‘Moins ceux du caractère de Versac sont aimables 
dans la société, plus il faut les y ménager. Quelque amitié que 
vous leur marquiez, ils vous déchirent; mais si vous rompiez 
brusquement avec eux, ils vous déchireraient bien davantage. 
Celui-ci n’a bonne opinion que de lui, calomnie toute la terre sans 
pudeur et sans ménagement’ (p.87). His revenge, when provoked, 
is swift and sure: Versac hopes to set Meilcour and mme de 
Lursay at variance with each other because she had interfered in 
his seduction of a young girl (pp.80-81). Quicker than his ire is 
his desire which needs only a new face to kindle it. His first 
meeting with Hortense is also the occasion for his initial attacks 
on her virtue. 

Versac’s most dangerous vice, however, is not sexual in 
nature. Rather it is a disease of the mind and the heart which can 
and does affect every area of human communication. In order to 
succeed Versac has disfigured himself, prostituted his individuality 
to the group, and sacrificed his personal integrity to the ridiculous 
and changing whims of society. ‘Le coeur et l’esprit sont forcés de 
s’y gâter, tout y est mode et affectation. Les vertus, les agréments, 
et les talents y sont purement arbitraires, et l’on n’y peut réussir 
qu’en se défigurant sans cesse’ (p.169). Licentiousness and 
libertinage are only one form of this surrender of personal values 
to the vagaries of the mob. To be sure they are the principal ones 
in this novel as well as in the French aristocratic society under 
the regency. 

None the less Versac’s self-disfigurement transcends the realm 
of mere ‘goût’ and attains the level of a universal corruption 
which permeates all aspects of his life: ‘il faut être ridicule. Il 
faut étudier avec soin le ton du monde où notre rang nous a 
placés, les ridicules qui conviennent le plus a notre état, ceux, en 
un mot, qui sont en crédit, et cette étude exige plus de finesse et 
d’attention qu’on ne peut l’imaginer’ (p.170). Even so powerful 
a transformation and so malevolent a philosophy as Versac’s is not 
invincible. Limits exist for his conquests as do defeats for his 
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attacks. À strange type of equilibrium intertwines all manner of 
beasts to prevent the ascension of any one and to retain them all 
in this web of their own making. ‘Mme de Senanges l’appela [z. e. 
Versac], il vint 4 nous, mais sans cet air libre que j’admirais en 
lui, et que je cherchais vainement a prendre. I] semblait que la vue 
de Mme de Mongennes le génat, et qu’elle eût sur lui cette 
supériorité qu’il avait sur toutes les autres femmes’ (p.146). 

In addition to being the double for the ‘intermediary’ Meilcour 
(i. e. the one between the experiencer and the narrator), Versac 
brings an important moral force to the novel. In fact those critics 
who persist in regarding Crébillon as a purely ‘immoral’ writer 
should pay more attention to this aspect of Versac’s character. 
The principal burden of this moral viewpoint falls to a didactic 
passage in which Versac explains the internal workings of society 
to Meilcour. Many critics have objected to this passage as too long, 
too tedious, and too unrealistic. Crébillon is most traditional 
here however. A strong didactic element, often in the form of an 
older man’s advice to a younger, dates back as far as Le Roman 
de la rose: “The god of Love instructs his new vassal in the duties 
he will have to perform and the pains he will have to bear. By an 
irony not uncommon in literary history Guillaume prefaces this 
speech with a promise that “Now the romance ginneth amende”. 
He is approaching the doctrinal part of his work, and claiming 
a place beside Ovid and Andreas Capellanus. He clearly expects 
this passage to be read more often and more eagerly than any 
other’ (Lewis, pp.130-131). Versac’s subject is surely not courtly 
love, yet the manner of this traité de morale recalls that of the 
romances. Crébillon borrows an old technique into which he 
infuses new life thanks to his seemingly incongruous subject- 
matter. 

Versac strips the mask from the face of society, bares its 
carefully guarded secrets, and reveals that the elaborate code of 
decorum as well as the fashionable modes are superficial and 
pretentious. Seeing this underside of the heretofore respected 
society is a revelation to Meilcour and to the reader. An exposé of 
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this type is a carefully aimed blow at the vital organs of a cor- 
rupted social body. Each criticism strikes home with increasing 
force and accuracy: ‘De toutes les vertus, celle qui, dans le monde, 
m'a toujours paru réussir le moins à celui qui la pratique, c’est la 
modestie’ (p.173). ‘Ignorer tout et croire n’ignorer rien; ne rien 
voir, quelque chose que ce puisse étre, qu’on ne méprise ou ne 
loue à excès; se croire également capable du sérieux et de la 
plaisanterie; ne craindre jamais d’être ridicule, et l’être sans cesse; 
mettre de la finesse dans ses tours et du puéril dans les idées; 
prononcer des absurditiés, les soutenir, les recommencer: voilà 
le ton de l’extrémement bonne compagnie’ (pp.180-18r). 

That Versac knows how far he strays from genuine conversa- 
tion, that he realizes how corrupt this ‘ton de la bonne compagnie’ 
really is, can be proven from another definition, this one of social 
discourse as it should be: ‘Le bon ton a moins d’admirateurs 
qu'on ne croit, et quelques uns de ceux qui semblent s’y livrer le 
plus, ne laissent pas d’être persuadés avec moi, que, pour avoir le 
bon ton de la vraiment bonne compagnie il faut avoir l'esprit 
orné sans pédanterie, et de l’élégance sans affectation, être enjoué 
sans bassesse et libre sans indécence’ (p.182). 

Finally speaking of himself, Versac exhibits a clairvoyant 
lucidity which cannot completely rid the sound of his voice of 
a certain bitterness, a latent resentment against that society which 
has demanded so much of him for the success and the renown 
which now appear hollow: ‘Je suis né si différent de ce que je 
parais, que ce ne fut pas sans une peine extrême que je parvins à 
me gâter l’esprit (p.175). Even now he cannot escape the necessity 
for constant dissimulation. An artificial growth unnaturally trans- 
planted in his emotional and psychological make-up, this com- 
pulsion to disguise himself haunts Versac, even here in his 
‘heart to heart’ talk with Meilcour: ‘Je me flatte au reste que vous 
saurez me garder le secret le plus inviolable sur ce que je vous 
dis et sur ce que je vais vous dire’ (p.169). 

Secrecy is absolutely necessary in this world of masks and 
disguises. However, this social war carried on in the aristocratic 
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salons is a silent one, reduced in petto by the combatants whose 
attacks are only words and whose defences are appearances. 
Consequently, Versac must hide his principal arms and study 
himself to keep them undetected. Playing the fool and the fop 
Versac protects a most important part of himself, his intelligence: 
‘— Quoi! lui dis-je en riant, vous pourriez être faché que je dise: 
“Versac sait penser” ? — Sans doute, répliqua-t-il fort sérieuse- 
ment, et vous saurez bientôt pourquoi il m’est important que 
vous ne le disiez pas’ (p.169). 

Disguised by the ridiculousness he affects, Versac is a pene- 
trating thinker, a sharp analyser and observer of human nature 
and its foibles: ‘Ce n’est pas tout: vous devez apprendre a 
déguiser si parfaitement votre caractére, que ce soit en vain qu’on 
s’étudie à le démêler. Il faut encore que vous joigniez à l’art de 
tromper les autres, celui de les pénétrer; que vous cherchiez tou- 
jours, sous ce qu’ils veulent vous paraitre, ce qu’ils sont en effet’ 
p.172). These few words explain some of the difficulties in the 
consistency of the narrator’s first person focus. Having followed 
the advice of Versac and having emulated him thoroughly, 
Meilcour the narrator does possess this gift of perception. With 
authorial hindsight he applies it to the situations and persons 
of his youthful adventures. Hence the narrative ‘intrusions’ into 
some characters’ minds is explicable by virtue of the high degree 
of penetration he must have had to equal Versac. 

Society, as Versac sees it, is not the friendly, open meeting of 
amiable souls that it appears on the surface. Rather it is a jungle 
inhabited by beasts of prey which hunt constantly physical 
pleasures and intellectual triumphs. At bottom the immorality and 
sexual overindulgence of these men and women have a mental 
and spiritual debauchery as their necessary result and ultimate 
counterpart. Attacks are directed toward the body and the mind, 
the heart and the spirit. Victory in bed must be reinforced by 
victory in the salon where the conqueror can broadcast his 
triumph. In these announcements there really is no sex, no 
erotic desires. On the contrary, the only satisfaction here is 
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mental. To know a woman carnally is to possess only half of her. 
When one intelligence can so manipulate the reporting and the 
interpretation of these sexual conflicts that only the other party 
suffers the opprobrium of having broken the sacred and tradi- 
tional rules of honour and virtue, like the rules of games and 
wars, then and then alone is his victory complete and his posses- 
sion total. Then the victor has his victim completely at his mercy, 
publicly and privately, physically and spiritually. 

Such a picture of society is far from pleasant, not at all inviting, 
and highly critical although not on strictly moral grounds. Yet 
this is regency society as Crébillon depicts it through the character 
of Versac. Readers see this same abominable world in other 
characters like mme de Senanges, mme de Mongennes, and m. de 
Pranzi. Separated from these reprehensible creatures stand the 
principal figures of the novel. These latter personages are morally 
speaking ‘good’, or perhaps only less ‘bad’ than the others, 
because they exist on the fringes of this decaying world and do 
not really participate in it. Innocence, purity, and inexperience 
preserve Hortense and, partially, young Meilcour, while the 
narrator and mme de Lursay have rejected at last this corrupt way 
of life. In the end the book is therefore highly moral. To be sure 
its personages are not perfect: the world of the Clarissas and the 
Julies is the antithesis of Crébillon’s. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their failings, they are very human even in their faults. In contrast 
to an artificial, unnatural, and perverted social order where the 
individual sacrifices himself to the common passing vogue, they 
are normal people, possessed of natural inclinations, who resist 
the main stream of public opinion and who remain true to them- 
selves and to their basic nature. Meilcour is no more evil than 
Tom Jones or more immoral than Gil Blas. 

In the course of this novel Meilcour receives three educations. 
One, under the aegis of mme de Lursay, is sentimental in nature, 
introducing Meilcour into the adult world of (or lack of) feeling. 
An important observation to make in this connection is that mme 
de Lursay is also working toward her own sentimental education. 
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Her feeling for Meilcour seems to be a genuinely sincere attach- 
ment approaching love and far removed from any godt which 
doubtlessly was a preponderant element in her earlier initiations, 
like that of m. de Pranzi. Meilcour himself reacts in two ways to 
this education. First, it prepares him for his life as a rake. Once 
initiated into society he is free to continue any way of life that 
pleases him. And he chooses to live as Versac has lived. The 
ultimate and most important effect of this education appears in 
the narrator. Only in preparing to write his mémoires and thereby 
reliving his adventure with mme de Lursay does Meilcour fully 
appreciate her as a woman and the emotion she felt for him. 
Across the years he realizes that mme de Lursay first introduced 
him to real, sincere, genuine love. What he felt for mme de 
Senanges was goût, for Hortense a puppy love nourished by 
reading romances. Mme de Lursay alone in her knowledge and 
maturity put her head in the service of her heart. She struggled 
with his ignorance and suffered by his pride, but she won and 
loved him in the end. The novel, having mme de Lursay as 
heroine and complete as it stands, is an old man’s fond tribute to 
the first woman who loved him and to the special niche she will 
always retain in his heart. 

His second education is the tutoring he receives from Versac. 
The reason behind Versac’s unmasking of the hypocrisy of man 
in society, it must be remembered, is to indicate to Meilcour what 
he must do in order to succeed. Versac is not as sensitive as 
Crébillon to the tremendous evils that this way of life perpetrates 
on men. Once again Crébillon has gone behind one of his 
characters in order to demonstrate to the reader a truth of which 
the character himself is unaware. Versac’s disguise has worked so 
well that now even he has difficulty determining where the 
artificiality ends and his true nature begins. What Versac teaches 
Meilcour, then, is the theory of society, the abstract principles of 
non-love and amour-goût, a general preparation for and survey of 
the life of a rake. 

Lastly Meilcour learns by experience. Slowly his character is 
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formed by the situations in which he finds himself and by the 
actions he must perform. The efficacy of this form of education 
is beyond doubt since Meilcour acts in his first encounters with 
mme de Lursay in precisely the same manner that an accomplished 
rogue would, although Meilcour stumbles on this success by 
accident and not by design. Everything that Versac recommends 
as suitably rakish conduct Meilcour has already and inadvertently 
performed: ‘Combien de pénétration ne faut-il pas avoir, pour 
saisir le caractére d’une femme que vous voulez attaquer, ou (ce 
qui est infiniment plus flatteur, et ne laisse pas d’arriver quelque 
fois) que vous voulez réduire à vous parler la premiére!... De 
quelle finesse n’avez-vous pas besoin pour conduire tout à la fois 
plusieurs intrigues que pour votre honneur vous ne devez pas 
cacher au Public, et qu’il faut cependant que vous dérobiez à 
chacune des femmes avec qui vous êtes lié! Croyez-vous qu’il ne 
faille pas avoir dans l’esprit bien de la variété, bien de l’étendue, 
pour être toujours, et sans contrainte, du caractère que l’instant 
où vous vous trouvez exige de vous: tendre avec la délicate, 
sensuel avec la voluptueuse, galant avec la coquette? . .. voilà 
tous les rôles que vous devez jouer’ (p.176). 

In one sense Versac, detailing the skill required in all these 
operations, is mocked by the precociousness of his pupil. Be that 
as it may, Meilcour’s principal formation as a rake is provided by 
a series of situations in which his rogue’s mentality comes to the 
fore and guides his actions. Like licentious love, the rogue’s 
development takes place by gradations, by degrees. The delicate 
blooming process cannot be rushed, unfolding in three steps. 

First is the contradiction between mme de Lursay and Hortense. 
Struck by love at first sight when he meets Hortense at the Opéra, 
Meilcour is overwhelmed by a passion whose exclusive object is 
Hortense. Mme de Lursay is banished instantly from his heart 
and mind: ‘Je ne la [mme de Lursay] cherchai, ni ne la vis le 
lendemain; j'étais piqué de ses façons de la veille et sa présence me 
fut d’autant moins nécessaire que javais dans le coeur un sujet de 


distraction’ (p.36). But only for three days. Unable to find his 
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inconnue, he returns to mme de Lursay in a completely different 
frame of mind. ‘J'avais cependant pour elle ce goût que l’on 
appelle Amour, que les hommes font valoir pour tel, et que les 
femmes prennent sur le même pied. Je n’aurais pas été fâché de 
la trouver sensible mais je ne voulais plus que ce retour qu’elle 
aurait pour moi tint de la passion, ni qu’il en exigeât. . . . J'aurais 
voulu d’elle enfin ce commerce commode qu’on lie avec une 
coquette, assez vif pour amuser quelques jours, et qui se rompt 
aussi facilement qu’il s’est formé” (pp.37-38). An accomplished 
rake could not have said it better. Meilcour has already learned 
the world’s distinction between a love that engages the heart and 
one that only excites the senses. Without a second thought he opts 
for the latter. 

However, the triumph of godt over real affection or love in his 
attraction toward mme de Lursay constitutes only half a step. 
The other half is contained in his forgetting Hortense, his great 
romantic passion, his ‘love at first sight’. Like some casuist of 
love, he finds no contradiction in loving Hortense from afar, with 
his heart, and at the same time desiring mme de Lursay with his 
senses. Such a thought is indefensible on any grounds. Meilcour 
is reasoning exactly like a veteran libertine because he is not 
willing to give up either woman. He wants them both. Such an 
idea is crucial to the mentality of a rake (see below, p.126) as 
Versac demonstrates. 

Revenge and the intense wish to avenge his own honour by 
cruelly humbling mme de Lursay comprise the second stage of 
this educative process. Versac’s revelations about mme de 
Lursay’s early life provoke Meilcour. His indignation and ire 
are aroused by what he considers her offences towards him: 
‘Je reconnus en rougissant combien j’avais été trompé, et sans 
imaginer encore comment je pourrais punir Mme de Lursay de 
l’estime qu’elle m’avait donné pour elle, je résolus fermement de 
le faire. ... Comment! me disais-je à moi-même. M’assurer que 
jamais elle n’a aimé que moi-même! Abuser aussi indignement de 
ma crédulité!’ (p.80). 
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To say the least, Meilcour’s pride and self-satisfaction are con- 
siderably swelled to permit such a reaction. In addition, the 
deception is not as much the product of mme de Lursay’s deceit 
as it is of his own stupidity and incompetence. The narrator surely 
recognizes this fact, for he comments upon the anger of his 
younger self thus: ‘Si je m'étais rendu justice, j'aurais senti que je 
ne devais qu’à moi-même le piège dans lequel j'étais tombé, que 
le manège de Mme de Lursay était celui de toutes les femmes et 
qu'en un mot, il y moins de fausseté dans son procédé que de 
sottise dans le mien. Mais cette réflexion était ou trop mortifiante 
ou trop au-dessus de moi pour que je la fisse’ (p.80). 

This reaction and the premeditated project of revenge which 
Meilcour does put afoot, however, are typically libertine. In a 
similar circumstance Versac plotted revenge against mme de 
Lursay because she had meddled with one of his seductions. To 
avenge himself in a brutal and striking manner is part of the rake’s 
code. Meilcour conforms to it in all the particulars: ‘Je ne voulais 
pas même m’en tenir à une explication particulière qui ne l’aurait 
mortifiée que pour le moment et je croyais ne pouvoir me bien 
venger qu’en lui faisant une de ces scénes éclatantes qui perdent 
une femme a jamais. Extrémement touché de la beauté d’un 
projet qui punirait une hypocrite et me ferait débuter dans le 
monde d’une façon brillante, je ne laissais pas de sentir que je 
l’exécuterais difficilement. . . . Je résolus de ne rien témoigner à 
Mme de Lursay du ressentiment que j’avais contre elle, de 
profiter de sa tendresse pour moi, et de lui marquer après, par 
l’inconstance la plus prompte et par tout ce que les hommes à 
bonne fortune ont imaginé de plus mauvais en procédés, tout 
le mépris qu’elle m/’inspirait. Cette scélérate idée’ (pp.83-84). 
Meilcour lacks only the skill to bring this project to completion. 
In every other sense he is as corrupted and as evil as any Versac. 
Not only does he thirst for revenge but he wants it to shine in 
public, to establish his reputation! He can even speak of the 
beauty of such an act and of how he plans to bait the trap with 
mme de Lursay’s feeling for him, a feeling which he heretofore 
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cherished dearly. Meilcour himself, as the narrator, feels con- 
strained to acknowledge the near diabolic meanness of his scheme 
when he describes it as ‘scélérate’. 

The third and final step is recorded in the closing pages of the 
novel. Everything finishes on one single note: the novel of 
initiation terminates, mme de Lursay’s sentimental instruction of 
Meilcour reaches its term, and Meilcour’s own self-education is 
crowned by its most advanced accomplishment. Of course, all 
three of these paths point in the same direction: the formation of a 
petit-maitre who will eclipse even Versac. 

In mme de Lursay’s arms Meilcour attains the supreme moment 
of joy and satisfaction: ‘Il semblait que mes transports augmentas- 
sent encore ses charmes, et lui donnassent des graces plus tou- 
chantes. Ses regards, ses soupirs, son silence, tout m’apprit, 
quoique un peu tard, a quel point j’étais aimé. J’étais trop jeune 
pour ne pas croire aimer moi-méme. L’ouvrage de mes sens me 
parut celui de mon coeur. . .. mon crime me plut, et mon illusion 
fut longue’ (p.209). Young Meilcour, in the arms of a woman who 
loves him, cannot repay her in kind. His heart is not for mme de 
Lursay, only his body. The crime he speaks of is twofold. First, 
he has deceived mme de Lursay. He was, in fact, not as innocent 
as she had thought. Trying to coax his heart out of its shyness, 
she only aroused his senses. Her love is returned by goút and 
désir. His feeling for her literally goes only skin deep. This love 
is indeed an initiation for both parties. Mme de Lursay finds 
genuine love for the first time just as Meilcour begins his career 
of petit-maitre with an affair that leaves his heart untouched. 

But there is another aspect to Meilcour’s crime. If he has 
deceived mme de Lursay, he has also betrayed Hortense. ‘Loin 
de m’occuper de mon infidélité, je ne songeais qu’a jouir de ma 
victoire. . . . Je sentis enfin diminuer mon erreur mais trop peu 
pour me livrer au repentir’ (p.209). Only the moment counts, 
only the pleasure at hand deserves consideration. In the brief 
flame of passion idols and ideals melt. But its flame is quickly 
extinguished once desire is satiated. Still in mme de Lursay’s 
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embrace his mind turns to another: ‘Quelque enchanté que je 
fusse, mes yeux s'ouvrirent enfin. Sans connaître ce qui me 
manquait, je sentis du vide dans mon ame. . .. Hortense, cette 
Hortense que j’adorais, quoique je l’eusse si parfaitement oublié, 
revint régner sur mon coeur’ (p.210). Meilcour is, at one and the 
same moment, unfaithful to two women: to the one who enjoys 
his body he denies his heart, while the other, possessing his heart, 
must find that seat of affection of small account and of little value 
when its owner does not bother to control his sensual attraction 
towards others. 

Meilcour attempts to justify himself, but his arguments are 
unconvincing: ‘N’est-ce pas dans la seule espérance de la 
[Hortense] voir que je suis venu chez Mme de Lursay, me disais- 
je? Et pendant leur absence n’est-ce pas elle seule que j’ai regret- 
tée? Par quel enchantement me trouvais-je engagé avec une 
femme qu'aujourd'hui même je détestais®” (p.210). A similar 
situation in another of Crébillon’s novels provides a good 
comparison here. Caught in flagrant infidelity, Alcibiade, perhaps 
the most accomplished and the most cold-blooded of all 
Crébillon’s rogues, tries to explain how such conduct really means 
nothing at all: ‘je lui jurois que je n’aimois point du tout Thrazy- 
clée; et que, pour m’étre prété quelques instants aux vues que cette 
derniére avoit eues sur moi, je ne lui en étois pas a elle, moins 
tendrement attaché”. Both these casuistic arguments mask the 
rake’s mentality, an unbelievably callous attitude toward the feelings 
of others and a total incomprehension of the meaning of love. 

Quite simply, and in spite of his own protests, Meilcour has 
become a rogue, a professional seducer of women. In the future 
he will merely have to delete the apologies. His cœur and esprit 
are at this point formed. The Meilcour of the middle years exists 
here in germ: he wants only the bit of polish that experience will 
provide. His treatment of women, his facile and undemanding 
concept of love, and his readiness to profit from any chance 


9 Crébillon, Lettres athéniennes in 
Œuvres complètes, xiii.2-3. 
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occasion all mark the libertine. The Meilcour who leaves mme 
de Lursay in conformity with the hypocritical bzenséances is no 
longer a boy to educate but a cum laude graduate. The final words 
ring like a challenge to true love and announce some devilish 
plan to continue his duplicity, deceiving each woman with the 
other and himself with a distorted code he learned in a school for 
scandal: ‘je la quittai en lui promettant, malgré mes remords, de 
la voir le lendemain de bonne heure, trés déterminé, de plus, a lui 
tenir parole’ (p.212). 

In looking back over Meilcour’s education, his development as 
a rogue, and his seduction of mme de Lursay, one notices that all 
these accomplishments are rooted in a paradox. As a naive ingénu 
Meilcour performed a masterful feat of simultaneous courtships 
as well as the most difficult of seductions; more sophisticated 
and better informed about the accepted modus operandi in such 
situations, he became less successful in leading his project to the 
desired end. Versac, in his lecture on the art of libertinage, details 
the supreme achievement of a rogue, the nec plus ultra in a master 
seducer’s bag of tricks: ‘Vous ne sauriez imaginer combien il faut 
avoir d’esprit pour se procurer un succés brillant et durable dans 
un genre où vous avez tant de rivaux à combattre, et où le 
caprice d’une seule femme suffit souvent pour faire un nom à 
Phomme du monde le moins fait pour être connu. Combien de 
pénétration ne faut-il pas avoir, pour saisir le caractère d’une 
femme que vous voulez attaquer, ou (ce qui est infiniment plus 
flatteur, et ne laisse pas d’arriver quelquefois) que vous voulez 
réduire à vous parler la première! De quelle justesse ne faut-il pas 
être doué, pour ne pas se tromper à la sorte de ridicule que vous 
devez exposer à ses yeux, pour la rendre plus promptement 
sensible! De quelle finesse n’avez-vous pas besoin pour conduire 
tout à la fois plusieurs intrigues que pour votre honneur vous 
ne devez pas cacher au Public, et qu’il faut cependant que vous 
dérobiez à chacune des femmes avec qui vous êtes lié! Croyez-vous 
qu’il ne faille pas avoir dans l'esprit bien de la variété, bien de 
l’étendue, pour être toujours, et sans contrainte, du caractère que 
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l'instant où vous vous trouvez exige de vous: tendreavec la délicate, 
sensuel avec la voluptueuse, galant avec la coquette ? Etre passionné 
sans sentiment, pleurer sans être attendri, tourmenter sans être 
jaloux: voilà tous les rôles que vous devez jouer, voilà ce que vous 
devez être. Sans compter encore que vous ne pouvez avoir trop 
d'usage du monde pour voir une femme telle qu’elle est, malgré 
le soin extrême qu’elle apporte à se déguiser, et ne croire pas plus 
à la fausse vertu que souvent elle oppose, qu’à l’envie qu’elle 
témoigne de vous garder, lorsqu'elle s’est rendue’ (pp.195-196). 

All this Meilcour has already done. Mme de Lursay spoke to 
him first and initiated their affaire; the scene ending ‘Vous faites 
donc des nœuds, Madame? makes Meilcour appear ridiculous 
but advances his seduction by drawing out mme de Lursay; he 
courts both Hortense and mme de Lursay (and also mme de 
Senanges in a certain sense), although each remains unaware of 
his feeling for the other; and he has played a different role with 
each of his leading ladies, Hortense ‘la délicate”, mme de Lursay 
‘la voluptueuse’, and mme de Senanges ‘la coquette’. Meilcour 
fails miserably, however, when he attempts to put Versac’s advice 
into practice. He goes to mme de Lursay determined to display 
his powers of seduction and to triumph over her: ‘J’étais persuadé 
qu’elle m’avait trompé et que je ne devais jamais lui pardonner la 
fausseté d’avoir voulu me paraître respectable. Il me semblait que, 
ne voulant pas la revoir sur le pied où nous avions été ensemble, 
il y allait de ma gloire à lui apprendre combien j'étais instruit et 
à lui ôter le plaisir de croire que je conservais pour elle toute 
l’estime qu’elle se flattait de m’avoir inspirée’ (p.193). His courage, 
his newly found confidence and arrogance are no match for the 
clever mme de Lursay, however. By the end of their conversation, 
which is an echo of the ‘Vous faites donc des nœuds, Madame?’ 
scene, she has completely subjugated him: ‘Ah! Madame, 
m’écriai-je, pénétré de ses larmes, transporté, hors de moi-même, 
serais-je assez malheureux pour ne vous plus voir vous intéresser 
à moi? Non! continuai-je en lui baisant la main avec ardeur, vous 
me rendrez vos bontés, j’en serai digne’ (p.206). 
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This pattern of success and failure is indeed a curious one. 
Without invalidating the linear progression of Meilcour into a 
rogue, this back-and-forth fluctuation contains another interpre- 
tation of Meilcour’s education. A world, or a novel, in which such 
a paradox exists can only be comic: such a reversed image of 
normal expectancies must be wilfully ironic. Crébillon under- 
cuts Meilcour’s education as a rake and Versac’s function as a 
teacher of libertinage by juxtaposing words and deeds. Versac’s 
detailed analysis of the social expertise needed to succeed in the 
world is belied in every instance by Meilcour’s success before he 
is even aware of the complex code of seduction and by his failure 
afterwards. 

The attitude motivating this ironic structure can belong only 
to Crébillon and not to Meilcour the narrator, because the author 
has purposefully chosen the incidents which compose his novel, 
while the narrator can only retell events which he has lived, z. e. 
which the author has made him live. Crébillon’s attitude toward 
this whole pretentious society symbolized by Versac is one of 
comic deprecation and deflation. He cannot accept these egotistical 
personages, swelled up with their own self-importance and their 
own high regard for their mediocre talents. In this subtle way 
(subtle because no one has recognized it for what it is) Crébillon 
ridicules them and undercuts their attitude of superiority. 
However, one must make a fine distinction here. Although 
Crébillon does mock the person of Versac by pointing out this 
exaggerated claim he makes for his own greatness, he does not 
thereby undermine the vehement indictment Versac draws up 
against society. Crébillon accepts this denunciation of society’s 
jungle-like atmosphere, the never-ending attacks on others 
(pénétration) and the necessary self-defence (mask and disguise), 
the war between the sexes and love reduced to godt and seduction. 
But at the same time he prevents the reader from feeling any 
profound sympathy for Versac: this is the function of the irony. 
Despite his social critique, Versac belongs to this decayed 
aristocracy and does not contemplate overthrowing or even 
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reforming it. He reveals the workings of society, he does not 
denounce them. Denunciation is the author’s intention as it is the 
reader’s interpretation, but Versac’s purpose in this prolonged 
exposé, let it be remembered, is not so much to criticize society, 
but rather to initiate and educate Meilcour so that he can deal 
with it on its own terms. 

In the light of this fundamental irony, one should reconsider 
the title of the novel. According to the traditional interpretation, 
‘coeur’ and ‘esprit’, two terms which in themselves seem to sum 
up many aspects of the eighteenth century in general, establish the 
main axis of the novel, the parallel, dichotomous concepts of 
sentimentality and rationality. Meilcour is a confused young man 
who has lost his bearings and is seeking his way (this is the sense 
of the ‘égarements’) through the welter of contradictions, 
‘amour’ versus ‘goût’, feeling versus reasoning, loving versus 
seducing, Hortense versus mme de Senanges. Although this 
interpretation is a perfectly valid one and does indicate some of 
the principal facets of the novel, another construe is needed to 
harmonize the title with the author’s ironical posture. ‘Cceur’ 
and ‘esprit’ do not have to be inimical terms, placed in antagonistic 
apposition. Rather they indicate the dual nature of Meilcour’s 
education inspired by two very different women, mlle de Théville 
and mme de Senanges, but also synthesized in mme de Lursay. 
Meilcour’s égarement lies in the fact that he cannot find the 
correct way of dealing with these women, that considerations of 
the heart and the head are so jumbled together as to confuse him 
totally. In this sense the cour and esprit are égarés: Meilcour 
justifies his attachment to mme de Lursay while professing un- 
dying love for Hortense; a certain decency and respect resist the 
inclination and godt for mme de Senanges; both elements perme- 
ate his whole relationship with mme de Lursay for whom he feels 
a true affection but whom he plans to conquer and abandon. 
Meilcour’s égarement derives then from his inability to separate 
cœur and esprit which wander off and stray into areas and 
situations where they do not belong. The novel ends when this 
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confusion is resolved. After having seduced (in the physical sense 
of the word) mme de Lursay, Meilcour completes his education 
and is able to orient himself. Cœur and esprit are both relegated 
to their rightful positions, distinct and separate from each other. 
The subsequent years as a rake as well as the narrator’s ‘reform’ 
and ironic judgment of his former self in these mémoires mark 
the ultimate development of his confused formation: these two 
forces, so mixed together in his youth, finally part and produce 
two very different results, Meilcour the rake, disciple of Versac 
(esprit), and Meilcour the narrator (cœur). 


Symbolic décor, and concentration in time and background 


Throughout his novel Crébillon has sprinkled a number of 
deft touches, some fine and subtle details in his manner of pre- 
senting a story, which indicate a craftsman in full control of his 
tool and his product. 

Primary among these is his handling of a symbolic décor. As 
a background against which the entire action of the novel is 
played, and which consequently forms for it a certain atmosphere 
and tonality, there is the popular card game of the salons, 
‘hombre’. Card playing in this aristocratic circle changes from a 
game of chance to a minor sport which demands skill and cunning, 
the frivolous pastime of an idle leisure class which sought in it 
a means of beguiling their ennui. Playing cards is the constant 
activity of the salons in whose foreground Meilcour’s sexual and 
social initiation takes place: ‘Mme de Lursay, qui connaissait 
toute la mauvaise volonté de Versac, et qui voulait se donner en 
spectacle devant lui le moins qu’il lui serait possible, se mit avec 
Mme de Théville contre Mme de Senanges et contre lui, et fit 
une prise d’hombre avec Hortense et M. de Pranzi’ (p.111). ‘Je 
trouvai en rentrant que tout le monde s’était remis au jeu’ (p.67). 

Mme de Lursay at first plays cards with Meilcour, thus reflecting 
her initial attitude toward him which has not yet become sincere 
love: ‘Elle [Mme de Lursay] me proposa de jouer, et pendant 
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qu'on arrangeait les cartes’ (p.29). Nor are cards the only device 
used to mirror indirectly, or to comment ironically, the principal 
action. Just before one of the earlier confrontations between 
Meilcour and mme de Lursay in which she triumphs because of 
her superior cleverness and ability to manipulate him, Meilcour 
enters the salon and finds mme de Lursay embroidering, like a 
patient spider preparing her web for the unsuspecting and hapless 
fly: ‘En effet, jy trouvai grand monde. Elle me recut avec 
froideur, et sans presque lever les yeux de dessus un métier sur 
lequel elle faisait de la tapisserie. De mon côté les politesses ne 
furent pas vives, et voyant qu’elle ne me disait mot, j'allai 
m’amuser à regarder jouer’ (pp.57-58). This passage combines 
both the background gaming atmosphere and a strongly symbolic 
interpretation of the embroidery. This intricate stitching intrigues 
Meilcour: he opens the conversation—rare accomplishment!—by 
referring to it, while mme de Lursay repeats her glance of before, 
but now with what devastating effect! ‘Ce travail vous occupe 
prodigieusement, Madame, lui dis-je. Elle reconnut au ton de ma 
voix combien j’étais ému, et sans me répondre, elle me regarda en 
dessous: regard qui n’est pas le plus maladroit dont une femme 
puisse se servir, et qui en effet est décisif dans les occasions 
délicates’ (p.59). Such meaningful use of décor is of course not 
found on every page. Its very scarcity is in fact essential to its 
effect. Concentration must be limited to critical areas or it would 
lose its force. 

Décor is put to another use by Crébillon, moreover. Although 
it is true that he avoids picturesque descriptions and physically 
detailed portraits, he does have a strong theatrical sense of scene. 
Décor becomes something like stage directions, carefully and 
clearly placing the actors in position. ‘Un jour qu’il y avait 
beaucoup de monde chez Mme de Meilcour, et qu’elle et moi avions 
refusé de jouer, nous nous trouvames assis l’un auprès de Pautre’ 
(p.17). With these brief words, the stage is set, the personages 
are placed in a visualized and dramatized situation: a dialogue is 
to follow, so here the actors must assume their places. À similar 
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attention to body position and ‘staging’ is evident in the ‘vous 
faites donc des nœuds, Madame?’ scene where mme de Lursay’s 
obviously tempting position entirely misunderstood by Meilcour 
is crucial to the comic intent. 

In general, the novel’s whole focus is concentrated or narrow. 
All of the action takes place in the aristocratic salons of mmes de 
Lursay, de Senanges, or de Meilcour. The only outside ‘sets’ are 
the Tuileries and the Opéra. In the novel as in life, the Tuileries 
serves as a meeting place, the principal promenade and outdoor 
meeting place for the fashionable, worldly nobles of the regency. 
Here Meilcour spys upon his inconnue, meets Hortense and mme 
de Lursay as he walks arm in arm with mme de Senanges and 
mme de Mongennes, and hears Versac’s long lecture about the 
hypocrisy of the world. The Opéra is more interesting as a 
functional décor. This is a theatre, a showcase for spectacles, a 
last haven and refuge for the invraisemblable, a temple devoted to 
love and romance. It is fitting that Meilcour is struck by Hortense’s 
beauty, a typically romanesque and unreal stroke of love at first 
sight in this theatre devoted to extravagant stage effects as well as 
miraculous deus ex machina finales. 

Undeniably the scope of this novel is severely limited in all 
directions. Horizontal spread is sacrificed to vertical profundity, 
so what is lost on one hand is gained on the other. None the less, 
this very self-restriction enables Crébillon to explore new areas 
in the novel. 

Crébillon reduces drastically the dimensions of his work by 
the number and type of his personages. In comparison with 
contemporary productions, his art is ‘minimal’. What a contrast 
with the picaresque, picturesque world of Gil Blas whose many 
characters come from all walks of life and every level of society! 
Manon Lescaut contains more diversified personages and delves 
into many more incidents. Hamilton’s Mémoires du comte de 
Grammont treats love and war, France and England, royal courts 
and roadside inns while a whole world of people file past, touching 
Grammont and his life profoundly or tangentially. Bussy- 
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Rabutin, writing in the tradition of the chronique scandaleuse like 
Crébillon, although limiting himself to a few (relatively speaking) 
characters and episodes, does complicate L’ Histoire amoureuse des 
Gaules by inserting one story inside a larger one, thereby frag- 
menting the latter. Nothing of this type is noticed here. Rather 
Crébillon prefers a lean story line, a few incidents (if one may 
speak of these conversations, one dinner party, and a long lecture 
as incidents), a minimum cast of personages, and a simple and 
continuous forward momentum in the plot. Crébillon is reducing 
rather than augmenting his art form. Reacting against the over- 
wrought, false romanesque productions around him, Crébillon is 
searching for an understated and subtle expression of his thought. 

Not only are there few personages in this novel, but also they 
all belong to exactly the same social class. They comprise the 
lower echelons of the French nobility, the titled lords and ladies 
who none the less do not hold predominant places in the Court. 
It is a high, but not the highest, society. In this restricted class of 
men and women Crébillon discovers unchecked corruption”. 
Keeping well within the narrow limits of this one social class, 
Crébillon makes it live. The few personages are differentiated one 
from another; in spite of the absence of physical description, an 
society in Restoration England after 


a generation of Puritan ascendancy 
(1642-1660). Immorality was now a 


10 the time is now well passed when 
one could criticize Crébillon for 
choosing to write about a ‘bad’ subject. 


The only pertinent question is if he 
was accurate in his depiction of life 
during and immediately after the 
regency. Historians agree that he was. 
Will and Ariel Durant pick out certain 
facts about French society for which 
Crébillon’s novels could almost serve 
as illustrations. For example, ‘But 
when the stern and repentant King 
was succeeded by the skeptical, licen- 
tious, and tolerant Regent, these re- 
straints fell away, and the resentment 
of suppressed instincts broke out in a 
wave of irreligion and self-indulgence 
similar to the sensual riot of English 


badge of liberation and sophistication; 
“debauchery became a kind of eti- 
quette”” (p.21); ‘Marriage was accepted 
to preserve the family, its possessions, 
its name; but beyond that, no fidelity 
was demanded, by the mores of the time 
and class, from either the husband or 
the wife. In the Middle Ages marriage 
had been counted on to lead to love; 
now marriage as seldom led to love as 
love to marriage; and even in adultery 
there was little pretence of love’ (p.22); 
‘Morally, the Regency was the most 
shameful period in the history of 
France’ (p.33). 
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environment for these characters is created, a social situation in 
accord with their rank and personality. 

Concentration is not limited just to the décor and the characters 
however. Time in this novel is treated in the same fashion. 

Meilcour’s initiation takes place in fourteen days: Crébillon is 
careful to articulate these exact temporal divisions throughout his 
story. ‘Je finis par cette idée, et je la retrouvai le lendemain. Il 
semblait qu’elle se fût accrue par les illusions de la nuit’ (p.31). 
‘Je ne la cherchai, ni ne la vis le lendemain. . . . Toute ma journée 
se passa à chercher mon inconnue. . . . Je continuai cette inutile 
recherche deux jours de suite’ (pp.36-37). ‘Je me disposais le 
lendemain à aller chez elle’ (p.76). This pacing has several 
functions: subtly, it reveals how short a period of time is actually 
needed for Meilcour’s education; also, although several days 
are slipped over quickly, the others serve as compartments for 
separating Meilcour’s experiences. Thus Versac delivers his 
lecture-initiation on the thirteenth day and mme de Lursay 
climaxes her own triumph, as well as Meilcour’s education, on 
the fourteenth. Insisting thus on the distinction of days introduces 
a new element, night: ‘Quelque vivement qu’elles m’occupassent, 
je n’en résolus pas moins d’aller voir Germeuil le lendemain, et je 
m’endormis en donnant des désirs à Mme de Lursay, et je ne sais 
quel sentiment plus délicat 4 mon inconnue’ (p.47). 

It is significant that, as in the passage above, Meilcour does a 
large part of his thinking or reflecting about his amorous condi- 
tion at night while in bed. Once again here is a bit of décor 
which helps characterize the person in question. Such night 
thoughts belong to the Ovidian tradition of love: ‘Who is it that 
can tell me why my bed seems so hard and why the bedclothes will 
not stay upon it? Wherefore has this night—and oh, how long it 
was!—dragged on, bringing no sleep to my eyes? Why are my 
weary limbs visited with restlessness and pain? If it were Love 
that had come to make me suffer, surely I should know it’. 


1 Ovid, The Loves 1.ii, in The Art of 
love (New York 1959), p.4. 
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Ovid’s young lovers are not motivated by the highest ideals nor 
by the purest motives. Crébillon effectively highlights these same 
tendencies in Meilcour by this implied comparison with an 
Ovidian lover: ‘Je rentrai chez moi, l’esprit et le coeur trop 
tourmentés pour vouloir y voir personne et je passai toute la 
nuit a faire sur mon aventure les plus cruelles et les plus inutiles 
réflexions. On connait assez les songes des Amants, leurs incerti- 
tudes, leurs différentes résolutions, pour concevoir tous les 
mouvements dont je fus agité tour à tour’ (p.161). 

Fourteen days (and even less if one counts only those signifi- 
cant days) is a short period of time, both in the life of the 
personage Meilcour and as the total time span of a novel the size 
of the Egarements. Lesage and Marivaux try, in their novels, to 
record an entire existence of a man or woman, from youth (from 
birth in the case of Marianne, critics objected, and among them 
Crébillon) to old age. Again, as in the cases of décor and person- 
ages mentioned above, Crébillon is attempting to reduce the 
novel to its pithy essence: ‘J'avoue que beaucoup de Lecteurs, qui 
ne sont point touchés des choses simples, n’approuveraient point 
qu'on dépouillât le Roman des puérilités fastueuses qui le leur 
rendent cher; mais ce ne serait point à mon sens une raison de ne 
le point réformer. Chaque siècle, chaque année même, amène un 
nouveau goût. Nous voyons les Auteurs qui n’écrivent que pour 
la mode, victimes de leur lâche complaisance, tomber en même 
temps qu’elle dans un éternel oubli. Le vrai seul subsiste toujours, 
et si la cabale se déclare contre lui, si elle l’a quelquefois obscurci 
elle n’est jamais parvenue à le détruire. Tout Auteur retenu par la 
crainte basse de ne pas plaire assez à son siècle, passe rarement aux 
siècles à venir’ (p.4). 

To contain only fourteen days of activity, i. e. the adventures 
and the education of Meilcour, the novel must proceed at a 
relatively slow pace. Of course the pitfall of such a slow pace is 
the reader’s lassitude and his disinterest in too minute an analysis 
of a limited subject-matter. To avoid any such problem Crébillon 
uses two distinct paces, thus creating a variety which prevents the 
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novel from dragging. The first pace is the narrative one, in the 
voice of the older Meilcour, which like the traditional third person 
account tells everything from a distance. Consequently, insigni- 
ficant details can be eliminated, developments can be summarized, 
and the intrigue moves along fairly rapidly. 

Dialogues and conversations, principally between mme de 
Lursay and Meilcour, create the other, slower pace, a speed whose 
ratio to real, elapsed time is one to one. That is, these conversa- 
tions take as long to read as they would to happen: there is no 
summary, no reduction factor, no telescoping of events. In 
theatre this same one to one ratio often exists when the time of 
acting on stage corresponds exactly to the time of living, for the 
same actions or words, off stage in life. Such was the basis for the 
classical ideal of ‘unité de temps’. To a certain extent any ‘realistic’ 
conversation approximates the one to one ratio. Only Crébillon, 
among all his contemporaries, exploits it to a large extent, how- 
ever. In fact, this reduced speed pacing is primarily responsible 
for the ‘live’ effect of this novel. Physical backgrounds are sharply 
limited and reduced to symbolic or functional details; characters 
are not visualized by means of physiological characteristics or 
their dress. Rather they are presented by their moral qualities or 
personalities. Hence these conversations afford the reader his 
only opportunity to actually see and hear these personages in 
action. These scenes, so theatrical in nature, have a direct, 
primary force on the reader. Vague notions about Lursay or 
Meilcour are replaced by first-hand, directly experienced, concrete 
impressions gleaned from the precise words these personages 
speak. Instead of a secondhand view of these personages, instead 
of presenting them through the intermediary of another’s words, 
as is usually the case with a mémoire narrator, extended dialogue 
offers an immediacy and primacy quite like those of the theatre. 

Although the narrator’s rethinking and reviewing his own 
youth makes a substantial, even essential, contribution to the 
novel’s texture, these moments of pure, unaltered dialogue 
provide a subtle counterpoint to the narrative. The resulting 
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contrast locates not only the two distinct Meilcour personages and 
their two different perspectives on the action, but also it high- 
lights the various speeds at which the novel advances. An illustra- 
tion of these two paces and of the change from one to another can 
be found on almost every page of the book. During a conversation 
which he is reporting exactly as it happened, Meilcour will often 
fade back to his narrator’s perspective, offer comments on what 
is happening in the dialogue, and then return to the conversation, 
the theatrical scene: ‘Oui, reprit-elle [mme de Lursay] en me 
regardant le plus tendrement du monde. Oui, Meilcour, vous avez 
raison de vous plaindre: je ne vous traite pas bien; mais ce reste 
de fierté doit-il vous déplaire? Ne voyez-vous pas combien il 
m'en coûte pour le prendre? Ah! si je m’en croyais, combien ne 
vous dirai-je pas que je vous aime! Que je suis fachée de n’avoir 
pas su plus tôt que vous vouliez qu’on vous prévint! Au hasard 
de tout ce qui aurait pu en arriver, vous ne m’auriez point parlé 
le premier: vous n'auriez fait que me répondre. J'ai, depuis, senti 
toute l'adresse de Madame de Lursay, et le plaisir que lui donnait 
mon ignorance. Tous ces discours qu’elle n’aurait pu tenir à un 
autre sans qu’ils eussent tiré pour elle à une extrême conséquence, 
ces aveux qu'elle faisait de ses vrais sentiments, loin de les com- 
prendre, me jetèrent dans le plus cruel embarras. Je ne lui répondis 
rien, et stir qu’elle me faisait la plus sanglante des railleries, je ne 
m’en déterminai que plus à rompre d’aussi cruelles chaînes. — En 
vérité, continua-t-elle, en voyant’ (pp.29-30). Nor is this the only 
use of different paces. 

Speaking in terms of pace, the novel itself does not really 
‘begin’ at the beginning. Instead, there is a preamble in which 
certain necessary but preliminary information is acquired: 
Meilcour’s social status, his initial feelings about /e monde, the 
person and personality of mme de Lursay. Strictly speaking, this 
preamble does not belong to the ‘novel’, the narration of Meil- 
cour’s fortnight education. This introduction also observes a 
different time or pace sequence than the rest of the narrative. For 
here Meilcour treats his subject from a great distance: he avoids 
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precise facts, speaking in an undifferentiated imperfect tense. “La 
Marquise de Lursay (c’etait son nom) me voyait presque tous les 
jours, ou chez elle, ou chez ma mère avec qui elle était extrême- 
ment liée. Elle me connaissait depuis longtemps. Le soin qu’elle 
prenait de me dire des choses obligeantes sur mon esprit et sur ma 
figure, sa familiarité avec moi, et l'habitude de la voir, m’avaient 
donné beaucoup d’amitié pour elle et une sorte d’aisance où je ne 
me trouvais avec personne de son sexe’ (p.13). His other com- 
ments are equally vague or general: reflections on the morality of 
women or a portrait of mme de Lursay, all lack the precision or 
the exactness that one concrete example in a definite background 
would supply. 

This preamble ends and the novel proper begins with a careful 
and sharp turn from the abstract world of generalizations to the 
novelistic realm of specific events. Verb tenses aid this transfor- 
mation: ‘Nous soupirions tous deux en secret, et quoique d’accord, 
nous n’en étions pas plus heureux. Il y avait au moins deux mois 
que nous étions dans ce ridicule état, lorsque Madame de Lursay, 
impatientée de son tourment, et de la vénération profonde que 
j'avais pour elle, résolut de se délivrer de l’un, en me guérissant 
de l’autre” (p.17). 

As imperfects give way to the passé simple, the undifferentiated 
areas of the preamble acquire the shape and form of a definite 
physical world and of a very particular social milieu, as seen in its 
customs: “Un jour qu’il y avait beaucoup de monde chez Madame 
de Meilcour, et qu’elle et moi avions refusé de jouer, nous nous 
trouvames assis l’un auprès de l’autre’ (p.17). Now that the stage 
has been set and the players positioned, now that the narration 
has placed its feet on the solid ground of concrete facts, definite 
events, and a precise décor, the novel proper can begin. And it 
does with an extended conversation between these two principal 
characters, reported not in indirect discourse, but in their own 
words, precisely as they spoke them. 

Significantly, the novel ends in a similar, although reversed, 
fashion: after an extended conversation between mme de Lursay 
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and Meilcour, the narrator fades into a vague, shadowy world 
which has none of the clear contours which characterize the novel 
itself. Of course he thereby avoids a scene which would have been 
truly erotic, the climax of Meilcour’s seduction of mme de 
Lursay (or her seduction of him). More importantly, since the 
ending does recall the opening of the novel, Crébillon might be 
using a conscious reprise of his initial technique. Thus a definite 
cyclical arrangement would become apparent, an integral 
structure possessing the harmony of closure. In speaking about 
the ‘unfinished’ nature of the novel, one would have to deal with 
this internal evidence of a completed, well-rounded novel. 
Finally, Crébillon seems to have produced a humble and limited 
forerunner of modern manipulations of internal occurrences and 
outward time sequences”. One action serves as basis and inspira- 
tion for Meilcour’s internal reflections, the physical achievement 
of the long process of seduction. “Plus hardi, et cependant encore 
trop timide, j’essayais en tremblant jusques où pouvait aller son 
indulgence. Il semblait que mes transports augmentassent encore 
ses charmes” (p.209). “Tout ce que Pamour a de charmant quand 
il ne se contraint plus, se succédait sans cesse, et m’entretenait 
dans une agitation qui me rendait peu propre a des réflexions bien 
sérieuses” (p.210). ‘Graces aux bienséances que Mme de Lursay 
observait sévérement, elle me renvoya enfin, et je la quitta’ (p.212). 

Although this action is described dimly and in an ornate, 
periphrastic manner, it none the less defines the external limits 
of this ‘scene’. Within these external bounds of time and place 
Meilcour and mme de Lursay remain, while his mind wanders 
freely through time and space. The physical, measurable moment 
is broken, split into pieces from which rise other associations, 
another world of his own creation. Normal time vanishes as the 
narrator Meilcour steps directly into his ‘past’ narrative: ‘Ce que 
j'en puis croire aujourd’hui, c’est que’ (p.211). 

An unreal dimension appears, neither past nor present, but 


12 see Auerbach, ‘The Brown Stock- 
ing” in Mimesis. 
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some vague future in a fantastic ‘it-might-have-been’ world: ‘Il 
m’aurait donc fait sentir vivement combien il est honteux d’étre 
fidéle. Je n’aurais pas, a la vérité, été saisi par le sentiment; il 
m'aurait paru ridicule dans Mme de Lursay et, pour me vaincre, 
il aurait fallu qu’elle eût été aussi méprisable qu’elle avait évité 
de me le paraître’ (p.211). Despite his present involvement with 
mme de Lursay, his thoughts turn to another woman: “Hortense, 
cette Hortense que j’adorais, quoique je l’eusse si parfaitement 
oubliée, revint régner sur mon coeur’ (p.210). All of these ideas 
and feelings derive from his love-making with mme de Lursay: 
a single act provokes a flood of various reactions which synthesize 
as it were the numerous faces of the novel, just as this final 
seduction climaxes the entire plot development. A specific 
moment and a particular action have then both gained in possible 
significance or associations for the other moments and the other 
actions of Meilcour’s life. Even though this technique lacks a 
formal perfection and needs a wider field of experience on which 
to work, Crébillon is definitely pointing towards those modern 
authors in whom ‘a sharp contrast results between the brief span 
of time occupied by the exterior event and the dreamlike wealth 
of a process of consciousness which traverses a whole subjective 
universe’ (Auerbach, p.538). 

It is not a useless task to gather up all these instances of 
Crébillon’s subtlety, to record his digressions from the main 
highways as he seeks his own personal path through less fre- 
quented areas. Crébillon himself was perfectly aware of what he 
was doing, of what kind of novel he was writing. In fact he calls 
for a new aesthetic, a new way of writing and of reading the novel. 
He rejects the ‘old’ novel: ‘Le Lecteur n’y trouverait plus à la 
vérité ces événements extraordinaires et tragiques qui enlèvent 
l’imagination et déchirent le coeur’ (p.4). As he conceives it, the 
‘new’ novel, his novel, will achieve an immediacy and a directness 
thanks to a studied, subtle naturalness: ‘Le fait, préparé avec art, 
serait rendu avec naturel. On ne pécherait plus contre les con- 
venances et la raison. Le sentiment ne serait point outré; l’homme 
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enfin verrait l’homme tel qu’il est; on l’éblouirait moins mais on 
l’instruirait davantage’ (p.4). 

Behind these boasts of naturalness and subtlety, the Egarements 
du cœur et de l'esprit is a mighty accomplishment. It is a novel of 
manners, concentrating on a small exclusive class of aristocrats at 
a particular historical moment; it is a novel of psychological 
analysis, creating complex, intriguing, and yet real people caught 

-up in situations of choice and crisis; it is a novel of technical 
innovation, striking out on its own, using untried methods as 
well as transforming, for its own particular needs, older, proven 
ones. It claims to differ from previous novelistic productions and 
it does keep its promise. Extremely popular when it was written, 
the Egarements fell later on out of favour. Perhaps today subtlety 
will be appreciated at its true worth once again. 
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IV. Le Sopha, conte moral 


Epic situation and the first person narrator 


As if to prove his continuing fascination with the method of 
telling a story, Crébillon fils modifies and expands from novel to 
novel the critical focus of narration. 

To the double-layered narration of the erlebendes Ich and the 
erzählendes Ich of Les Egarements du cœur et de esprit, he adds 
in Ze Sopha additional elements which exploit new possibilities 
in the technical handling of the novel’s narrative focus. These 
supplementary factors are the well-defined epic situation of the 
narrator and the final screen of an ‘editor’ who is ultimately 
responsible for the final form of the book. 

The sofa itself is the erlebendes Ich, the experiencer or actor in 
the past actions. Here confusing terminology can be avoided by 
consistently designating this ‘then’ personage the sofa, since this 
was the form in which Amanzéi was witness to or actor in the 
events he recounts. The name Amanzéi will then be synonymous 
exclusively with the narrator, the erzählendes Ich of the ‘now’, 
present time. Amanzéi, metamorphosed into a sofa by command 
of Brahma as a punishment for his previous existence of dissipa- 
tion and immorality, observes from his unique coign of vantage 
certain people and their actions, all of which provides the subject- 
matter for the stories he, transformed back into human form, 
recounts to the sultan: ‘Nous autres sectateurs de Brama, nous 
croyons la métempsycose. . . . Il me reste cependant à dire a Votre 


1 throughout this chapter, all refer- represents the latest step in bringing 
ences to and quotations from Le Sopha  Crébillon to the public and in turning 
will be taken from Albert Marie a favourable critical reaction toward 
Schmidt’s edition (Paris 1966). This is him. References will be made to this 
the most recent and the most readily edition by page only. 
available edition of the novel: it 
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Majesté, que Brama permet quelquefois que nous nous souvenions 
de ce que nous avons été, surtout quand il nous a infligé quelque 
peine singulière, et ce qui le prouve, c’est que je me souviens 
parfaitement d’avoir été sopha’ (pp.31, 33). 

What is interesting about this erlebendes Ich is the fact that he 
is not a person but an object. As an object, the sofa does not 
really participate in any of the adventures Amanzéi recounts. 
Only once, and then briefly, can the sofa be said to interact with 
the people in these stories’. Although he is an experiencer in the 
sense that he witnesses all that takes place, he is not at all an actor. 
This passive role bears serious consequences for the narrative 
focus. As an inactive observer, the sofa does not exhibit a real 
personality or individualized character. Unlike Meilcour, the sofa 
is not caught up in circumstances, is not forced to act, the only 
exception being of course the few pages noted above. Therefore 
the sofa cannot possess a personal, interior life which would 
distinguish him from his later self, Amanzéi, or from anyone else. 
Curiosity and a desire to observe more people, to witness more 
adventures, are the sole forces governing the sofa. Throughout 
the novel the sofa is content with this passive, neutral role of 
observer. Seeing is, of course, one of the most frequently recur- 
ring actions in Crébillon’s work. Men constantly desire to ‘see’ 
the charms or favours of a woman: looking produces a special 
delight and functions as a preliminary to other related activities. 
This voyeur impulse is perfectly satisfied by the sofa who is a 
hidden observer, an invisible eye under whose scrutiny everything 
must pass. 

Since the sofa is detached emotionally from the scenes he 
observes, he is a most reliable and accurate witness. No prejudice 
deforms his view, no personal consideration alters the ‘facts’: he 
is an unimpeachable recorder of all he sees and hears. For the 


? this episode takes place at the end never aware of the sofa’s intentions or 
of the novel, at the beginning of the actions. He is the one who tries to 
Zéimis-Phéléas story. Still this ‘parti- assume an active role here. 
cipation’ is one-sided since Zéimis is 
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narration, this objectivity is crucial. It is too early now to discuss 
Amanzéi’s retelling of these stories. None the less, here it must be 
established that the sofa is no distorting lens. The reader does not 
have to supply details in order to obtain a full and complete 
picture of events. All of the significant facts are given just as the 
sofa saw them. Thus, the ten narrated episodes attain an inde- 
pendent, autonomous reality outside the observing sofa, in the 
sense that the actions, in and of themselves, interest the readers, 
rather than the sofa’s interpretation or reaction to these events. 

Having a sofa, or any inanimate object (z. e. an object which 
appears or normally is inanimate; obviously Amanzéi’s presence 
animates the sofa in a most literal sense) as a hidden observer of 
men’s actions is not a novelty with Crébillon. The dialogue of 
chimneys which opens Lesage’s Le Diable boiteux (1707) affords 
one example of this type of invisible witness spying as it were on 
human activity (Tieje, p.56). A more immediate model is found 
in Montbron’s Canapé couleur de feu (1714) which contains a 
sopha that recounts the adventures which took place on its 
cushions as the main personage (Strum, p.54). Diderot’s own 
Les Bijoux indiscrets, conceived as an imitation of and satire on 
Crébillon and his Sopha, offers another, later example of the 
pervasive acceptance of this admittedly minor possibility inside 
the larger frame of the oriental tale. 

If the idea of an inanimate observer is not particularly new, the 
use to which Crébillon puts it does indicate a clever handling of 
the technique and an intelligent exploitation of its inherent 
possibilities. 

The sofa embodies the advance Crébillon made over the con- 
vention of ‘total recall’ as it was accepted and practised in the 
eighteenth-century mémoire novels. Such a convention is mis- 
named ‘total recall’, since essentially it permits only a remember- 
ing of those facts which the narrator can understand and explain. 
Gil Blas, for example, retelling ‘histoire de don Gaston de 
Cogollos et de doña Hélène de Galisteo’, comprehends that 


3 Histoire de Gil Blas, 11.ix.6. 
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interpolated récit in the exact same way that the reader should. 
The telling and the reading are inseparable: neither adds to or 
detracts from the other. Crébillon’s originality is to let the sofa 
retain entire conversations, entire scenes and, as Amanzéi, to 
retell them fully, even though he himself might not understand 
their implications and consequences. A perfectly objective 
recorder-transmitter, the sofa interferes in no way with his 
subject-matter, simply by virtue of the fact that he often does not 
comprehend its full import. Here, although no ironic undercutting 
of the sofa is intended, is an ancestor of the twentieth-century 
unreliable narrator, those tellers of tales who, like Gide’s pasteur 
in the Symphonie pastorale, understand their own story in a way 
entirely different from the reader. 

Amanzéi is the man who had been the sofa. He is not just a 
speaking sofa, however. Whereas the sofa was a neutral character, 
Amanzéi is a real, individualized personality. Above all he is not 
a mere automaton repeating words he had heard once before. 
Rather his own character colours everything he says. An ex- 
perienced, sophisticated man of the world, Amanzéi had experi- 
enced several reincarnations before becoming a sofa, each one 
different, each one adding to his total experience and knowledge 
of the world: ‘je me souviens qu’au sortir du corps d’une femme, 
mon âme entra dans celui d’un jeune homme. . . . — Je voudrais 
bien, interrompit Shah-Baham, savoir un peu ce que vous faisiez 
pendant que vous étiez femme ?...— Peut-être, répondit Amanzéi, 
serions-nous plus éclairés là-dessus, si nous leur croyions moins 
de finesse. Il me semble que, lorsque j’étais femme’ (pp.34-35). 

Crébillon likes this aware and intelligent type of narrator, like 
the older Meilcour. Perhaps he felt a certain affinity, as an author, 
for the narrator who must tell a story too, as he endowed his 
creation with his own penetration and astute judgment. However, 
Amanzéi does not recount all his adventures, nor does he tell 
everything about each anecdote: ‘Quoi! c’est là tout? demanda 
le Sultan. Ou vous avez été sopha bien peu de temps, ou vous 
avez vu bien peu de chose pendant que vous l’étiez! — Ce serait 
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vouloir ennuyer Votre Majesté que de lui raconter tout ce dont 
jai été témoin pendant mon séjour dans les sophas, répondit 
Amanzéi; et j’ai moins prétendu lui rendre toutes les choses que 
j'ai vues que celles qui pouvaient amuser’ (p.302). 

In short, he summarizes, edits, and arranges these stories before 
he tells them. Not in any spirit of deception, it should be noted, 
but rather with the aim of passing along to his listeners, the sultan 
and his wife, his own considered opinion and private interpreta- 
tions. Generally this ‘editing’ process occurs in the narrative 
itself. As is usually the case with Crébillon, the dialogue is 
inviolate. ‘That Amanzéi only repeats as he heard it, when a sofa, 
without change. 

In spite of these editorial prerogatives, however, Amanzéi’s 
knowledge and understanding of the personages in his anecdotes 
are limited. Faithful to the first person narrative viewpoint, 
Crébillon takes pains to prevent Amanzéi from looking into his 
personages’ minds with the same impunity that a third person 
omniscient narrator/author enjoys. Psychological analyses are 
conveyed by a number of devices. One of Crébillon’s favourites 
is ‘block characterization’: generalizations attach individuals to 
larger groups whose characteristics are more susceptible to 
recognition and analysis. Amanzéi’s perception is thus directed 
toward a type or category of personage rather than an individual. 
For example, ‘Dahis sortit enfin, après avoir baillé plus d’une fois. 
Il était du nombre de ces personnes malheureuses qui, ne pensant 
jamais rien, n’ont jamais aussi rien à dire, et qui sont meilleures 
à occuper qu’à entendre” (p.52). ‘Je savais que ces âmes que l’on 
croit si parfaites ont toujours un vice favori, souvent combattu, 
mais presque toujours triomphant; qu’elles paraissent sacrifier des 
plaisirs qu’elles n’en goûtent quelquefois qu’avec plus de sensua- 
lité, et qu’enfin elles font souvent consister la vertu moins dans la 
privation que dans le repentir. Je conclus de cela que Fatmé était 
paresseuse et je me serais alors reproché de porter mes idées plus 
loin’ (p.39). 

The process appears most clearly in the second example: the 
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analysis is carried out in the abstract, in the plural (‘ces âmes”), 
after which the logical transition is made to the individual in 
question (‘Je conclus’). This passage is particularly interesting 
because Amanzéi is wrong in thinking that Fatmé’s vice is 
laziness. His mistake is no negligence on Crébillon’s part however. 
Amanzéi is fooled on first entering Fatmé’s palace, just as he is 
mistaken later when he sees the unnamed girl in chapter IV and 
immediately concludes that she is a hypocrite like Fatmé. These 
misjudgments, as well as these devices for analysing personages 
without the benefit of authorial omniscience, point in the same 
direction. Crébillon is warning his readers that appearances and 
even rational deductions can be deceiving, that no one can really 
know another person completely. As in the episode of Almaide 
and Moclès, personages remain opaque even to Amanzéi’s (and 
the sofa’s) intensive scrutiny. As if to underline this fundamental 
mystery in man, certain key phrases constantly reappear which 
indicate Crébillon’s care in justifying Amanzéi’s remarks and his 
refusal to overstep the narrator’s limitations. 

Thus, the recurrence of phrases like ‘je crus apercevoir’, ‘il me 
semblait’, or ‘il paraissait’. In addition, Amanzéi often reveals the 
near imperceptible look or gesture which betrays a person’s true 
feeling: ‘Le trouble de ses yeux, moins obscur pour moi qu’il ne 
l'avait été pour ce mari, m’apprit que ce n’était point parson absence 
qu’elle aurait voulu étre calmée, avant méme que quelques mots 
assez singuliers qu’elle prononga, quand elle se vit seule, m’eussent 
absolument mis au fait de ce qu’elle pensait là-dessus’ (p.43). 
‘Mieux informé que lui des dispositions de Phénime, je ne con- 
cevais pas qu’il pût connaître aussi peu son bonheur. Phénime, à 
la vérité, ne lui disait pas encore qu’elle l’aimait, mais ses yeux le 
lui disaient toujours” (p.82). 

Another method of analysis which respects the narrative 
limitations and yet offers a good grasp of the characters’ psycho- 
logy involves giving the reader a choice in assigning motivations 
or intentions to a personage’s actions. Without indicating his own 
preference, Amanzéi simply presents two possible interpretations. 
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Sometimes they cover a wide psychological range, at other times a 
more limited one. Thus, the choices are entirely dependent upon 
the intelligence of the narrator. Nevertheless, the crucial point is 
that no trenchant decision is ever made: the reader is always free 
to decide for himself: ‘Soit qu’Abdalathif fût trop persuadé de 
son mérite pour croire qu’Amine pit être infidèle, soit qu’aussi 
ridiculement il comptât sur les serments qu’elle lui avait faits de 
n'être jamais qu’à lui, il fut longtemps avec elle dans la plus 
parfaite sécurité” (p.74). ‘Soit que des objets si nouveaux pour 
elle lui imposassent, soit qu’en ce moment elle se sentît 
fatiguée du poids de sa vertu, à peine se souvint-elle que la 
bienséance demandait qu’elle combattit’ (p.86). ‘Ou Phénime 
trop occupée ne le vit pas, ou elle ne voulut pas Pen empêcher. 
Il profita de ce moment de faiblesse pour lui baiser la main 
qu’elle avait libre’ (p.92). ‘Je ne sais quelles étaient alors les 
idées de Fatmé, mais soit que la reconnaissance la rendît plus 
douce, soit qu’elle voulût engager son mari à de nouvelles 
attentions, des propos assez tendres, quoique graves et mesurés, 
succédèrent à ce ton dur et grondeur dont elle s’était armée en le 
voyant. Il est apparent qu’il n’en découvrit pas le motif, ou qu’il 
n’en était pas touché, et il ne l’est pas moins que sa froideur ou sa 
distraction déplurent à Fatmé (p.42). 

By refusing in this manner to make a definitive decision or 
judgment regarding the personages, and throwing the burden of 
this final step back on to the reader, Amanzéi preserves his 
characters’ integrity and remains true to his own partial point of 
view. The last example quoted above illustrates how Crébillon 
integrates several techniques in one passage. Several choice 
analyses (‘soit . . . soit’, ‘qu’il n’en découvrit . . . ou qu’il n’en 
était’, ‘sa froideur ou sa distraction’) mingle with a subtle yet 
visible clue (‘Il est apparent . . . et il ne l’est pas moins’). A 
complex situation involving two complicated people is thus 
successfully handled without recourse to omniscient narration. 

In addition, Amanzéi often provides his listeners (or readers) 
with personal histories or biographical sketches for several of his 
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personages. It is reasonable to assume that, given an extended 
period of time and the close and constant proximity of the 
witness to the action, the sofa could acquire a vast store of 
knowledge, both about his owners and about his owners’ friends. 
Usually this information is in no way specialized or extraordinarily 
revealing. Rather it is a compilation of ‘public opinion’ about an 
individual, the general consensus of opinion on an individual’s 
character and reputation: ‘Il [Abdalathif] était naturellement 
rustre et brutal, et depuis sa fortune, il avait joint l’insolence 
à ses autres défauts. Ce n’était pas qu’il ne voulût être poli, mais 
persuadé qu’un homme comme lui honore quelqu'un quand il lui 
marque des égards, il avait pris cette politesse froide et sèche des 
gens d’un certain rang, qu’en eux on veut bien appeler dignité, 
mais qui dans Abdalathif était le comble de la sottise et de 
l’impertinence. Né dans l’obscurité la plus profonde, non seule- 
ment il avait oublié, mais même il n’y avait rien qu’il ne fit pour 
se donner une origine illustre. Il couronnait ses travers en jouant 
perpétuellement le seigneur. Vain et insolent, sa familiarité ou- 
trageait autant que sa hauteur. Ignoble et sans goût dans sa 
magnificence elle n’était en lui qu’un ridicule de plus. Avec peu 
d’esprit moins encore d’éducation, il n’y avait rien à quoi il ne 
crût se connaître et dont il ne voulût décider. Tel qu’il était 
cependant, on le ménageait, non qu’il pdt nuire, mais il savait 
obliger’ (p.59). 

Although Amanzéi does not abstain from offering his own 
assessment of Abdalathif, he also includes a number of facts 
which support his judgment. In a similar fashion, Fatmé’s past 
life is recalled in order to explain the present: ‘Assez heureuse 
pour étre née avec cette fausseté qu’inspirent aux femmes la 
nécessité de se déguiser et le désir de se faire estimer (désir qui 
n’est pas toujours le premier qu’elles conçoivent), elle avait senti 
de bonne heure qu’il est impossible de se dérober aux plaisirs sans 
vivre dans les plus cruels ennuis, et qu’une femme ne peut 
cependant s’y livrer ouvertement sans s’exposer a une honte et a 
des dangers qui les rendent toujours amers. Dévouée à l’imposture 
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dès sa plus tendre jeunesse, elle avait moins songé à corriger les 
penchants vicieux de son coeur, qu’à les voiler sous l’apparence 
de la plus austère vertu. Son âme, naturellement . . . dirai-je 
voluptueuse? Non: ce n’était pas le caractère de Fatmé. Son âme 
était portée aux plaisirs. Peu délicate, mais sensuelle, elle se 
livrait au vice et ne connaissait point l’amour. Elle n’avait pas 
encore vingt ans; il y en avait cinq qu’elle était mariée, et plus de 
huit qu’elle avait prévenu le mariage” (p.44). Given as general 
information, these sketches pretend in no way to be deep analyses. 
They merely offer a narrative context in which the conversations 
and the dialogues can be situated. 

Finally, Amanzéi speaks in maxims. Often he states a general 
‘rule’ about women, or human conduct, etc., which elucidates the 
particular point under discussion. This device gives Amanzéi’s 
analyses much of their aura of objectivity and, in the meantime, 
allows him to compose brilliant formules and striking, pithy 
statements: ‘Il est bien vrai que plus on est délicat, plus on 
s'amuse de bagatelles’ (p.138). ‘Il est vrai qu’elle n’était pas jolie, 
et qu’il faut convenir qu’il n’y a point de femmes a qui il soit plus 
aisé d’être vertueuses, qu’à celles qui manquent d’agréments’ (p.85). 

In all of these techniques Amanzéi’s own personality has a 
crucial role to play. What exactly is his character then? In a word, 
he is amoral. The standards by which he judges his personages 
and which determine his own subjective, emotional reaction to 
them (as in the case of Abdalathif, above) are peculiar to him. He 
is not at all interested in the moral/immoral nature of the scenes 
he witnesses and recounts. His lone consideration is amusement: 
‘amuser’ is the ultimate justification he offers the sultan for his 
contes (p.302) as it is Schah-Baham’s prime reason for wanting 
to hear more tales in the style of Schéhérazade. For him, love 
making and its attendant circumstances provide the ultimate 
divertissement. None the less, one criterion reigns over this 
amoral stance. He is pleased only by the bon style, and disgusted 
by vulgarity and baseness. Indeed these are his basic objections 
to the courtesan Amine: ‘mon âme, rebutée d’étudier la sienne, 
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alla chercher des objets plus dignes de s'occuper, dans le fond 
peut-être aussi méprisables, mais qui, plus ornés, la révoltaient 
moins et l’amusaient davantage. Je m’envolai dans une maison, 
qu’à sa magnificence et au goût qui y régnait de toutes parts, je 
reconnus pour une de celles où je me plaisais à demeurer, où l’on 
trouve toujours le plaisir et la galanterie, et où le vice même, 
déguisé sous l’apparence de Pamour embelli de toute la délicatesse 
et de toute l'élégance possibles, ne s’offre jamais aux yeux que 
sous les formes les plus séduisantes’ (pp.81-82). 

This exigency of good form and propriety—in a word, super- 
ficial appearances—determines his reaction at every turn: ‘Il 
[Dahis] me parut peu délicat, peu tendre, mais vif et ardent, 
dévoré de désirs, ne connaissant point l’art de les satisfaire par 
degrés, ignorant la galanterie, ne sentant point de certaines choses, 
ne détaillant rien, mais s’occupant essentiellement de tout. Ce 
n’était pas un amant, et pour Fatmé qui ne cherchait pas l’amuse- 
ment, c'était quelque chose de plus nécessaire. Dahis louait 
grossièrement mais le peu de finesse de ses éloges ne déplaisait pas 
à Fatmé qui, pourvu qu’on lui prouvât fortement qu’elle inspirait 
des désirs, croyait toujours être louée assez bien’ (pp.so-51). 
Because of Dahis’s inability to satisfy these standards of excellence 
in his amorous activity, and because of Fatmé’s contentment with 
such inferiority, Amanzéi deems them both unworthy of his 
approbation. His judgment is aesthetic, however, and not moral. 

In the end, this amoral narrator, like the objective witnessing 
sofa, guarantees the accuracy and impartiality of his own narra- 
tion. Outside the pale of moralistic considerations, Amanzéi feels 
no necessity to abridge or to bowdlerize his material. To him the 
subject matter is in itself neutral. Judgment depends, not on the 
material, but on its treatment. Taste—avoiding the crude and 
the vulgar, maintaining decorum and the dienséances—alone 
guides him, 

Of all that can be said about Amanzéi, however, the most 
important is that he is no novice to the art of storytelling. On the 
contrary, he knows all the tricks of the trade. Although the stories 
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he recounts have all been completed in the past—therefore he 
knows how they terminate, since he was a witness to them—he 
does not forewarn the reader of the ultimate dénouement. Rather 
he creates an aura of suspense by refusing to give even subtle 
hints or else by consciously leading the reader on to a false 
expectation, as in the case of Almaide and Moclès. Unlike the 
narrator Meilcour who uses his exclusive knowledge of the ending 
to explicate difficulties and to guide the reader through the 
beginning, Amanzéi refrains from betraying the mystery of his 
intrigue. Here reticence is essential, for Ze Sopha is a sort of 
mystery story. Interest is generated in the various personages and 
their adventures by the reader’s desire to discover when and 
how Amanzéi’s liberation from his sofa-prison will be effected. 
Any pre-knowledge of the characters’ spiritual condition (i. e. 
their virginity) would undercut their role in the novel. As 
narrator, therefore, Amanzéi tries as much as possible not to 
show his hand too soon. Even when Amanzéi’s fate does not 
hang in the balance, the anecdote’s end often contains some sort 
of fillip, some wry twist which makes the whole récit stand on its 
head, like those of Maupassant, O. Henry, and Hitchcock. For 
example, Fatmé’s bloody punishment, Mazulhim’s unexpected 
arrival, Nassés’s mysterious appearance, and Amanzéi’s own last- 
minute wish not to be transformed back into a man come as a 
surprise to the reader. 

The principal innovation in Le Sopha, the point whereby it 
departs from the format established in Les Egarements, which 
itself was a deepening of the narrative process in a new and here- 
tofore unexplored direction, is the actual presentation of the 
narrator’s epic situation. To this end a major comic figure is 
introduced, the sultan Schah-Baham. Ordinarily an epic situation, 
when it is specifically depicted, takes the form of a frame story 
which localizes in time and space the recounted elements. Such 
frames are employed in Renaissance novelle, those of Boccaccio 
and Marguerite de Navarre, for example. Prévost’s man of 
quality provides a similar frame for the tale that the chevalier Des 
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Grieux tells him. Crébillon, however, exploits this old technique 
in a new and striking manner. 

The primary epic situation is created when Schah-Baham, 
regretting the ‘good old days’ when Schéhérazade would tell 
stories to his grandfather, tries to revive the atmosphere and 
storytelling of the Thousand and one nights: ‘Oh! je voudrais de 
la conversation, moi! . . . Pensez-vous, par exemple, que si la 
Sultane Schéhérazade vivait encore et qu’elle fût ici, elle ne vous 
fit pas d’elle même, et sans en être priée par ma tante Dinarzade, 
les plus beaux contes du monde? . . . Voilà véritablement ce qu’il 
me faut. Je pensais que, pour rendre les jours moins longs, il 
faudrait que chacun de nous racontât des histoires” (pp.25-27). 

To Amanzéi falls the privilege of telling stories in the incom- 
parable manner of Schéhérazade: ‘quand je dis des histoires, je 
m’entends bien! Je veux des événements singuliers, des fées, des 
talismans: car ne vous y trompez pas, au moins! Il n’y a que cela 
de vrai’ (pp.27-28). Like Schéhérazade, Amanzéi must amuse the 
listening sultan, even though his life does not depend upon it. 
However, the chief differences to be noticed here are the frame 
story itself and the narrative levels: Schéhérazade’s plight enters 
the Thousand and one nights only as a unifying connection 
between the tales and as a justification for the book’s length, 
while the potentially complicated infrastructure of inserted 
stories and secondary and tertiary narrators remains unrealized. 
For example, Schéhérazade reports verbatim to Schahrian the 
tale which the grand visir Giafar tells to the calife Haroun Al 
Raschid, without setting any narrative distance between her 
version of the story and Giafar’s. She reproduces exactly another’s 
story, thereby eclipsing herself as a narrator since she changes 
nothing in it, whereas Amanzéi feels the need to embellish and 
modify his experiences as a sofa. She is perfectly transparent, even 
to the point of disappearing, while he has an important editorial 
function to fulfil. The Thousand and one nights, like many other 
productions of the early eighteenth century, has numerous 
possibilities in its narrative focus, although none is exploited. 
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Crébillon, while reducing the anecdotal richness of the Arabian 
tales, emphasizes the technical potential inherent in the story- 
telling situation itself. 

This epic situation or frame, that is the explanation of how and 
why Amanzéi is telling stories and to whom, does not remain on 
the periphery of the novel as the term ‘frame’ might indicate. Such 
usage, in fact, coined the term ‘frame’. Rather Crébillon makes it 
an integral part of the whole, interwoven with the rest, a framing 
device which becomes as much a part of the plot as the narration 
itself, Constantly the sultan interrupts Amanzéi. In fact, these 
interruptions begin before the narrated tales do: ‘Sire, Votre 
Majesté n’ignore pas que, quoique je sois son sujet, je ne suis pas 
la meme loi qu’elle, et que je ne reconnais pour Dieu que Brama. 
— Quand je le saurais, dit le Sultan, qu'est-ce que cela ferait à votre 
conte? Au reste, ce sont vos affaires. Tant pis pour vous si vous 
croyez Brama: il vaudrait mieux cent fois que vous fussiez 
Mahométan! (p.31). Since they continue throughout the novel, 
these interruptions lose their character of a frame. Integrated into 
the body of the novel, Schah-Baham’s comments parallel the main 
intrigue, creating a kind of basso continuo against which the princi- 
pal melodic line, here the tales Amanzéi narrates, is to be heard 
and understood. 

At numerous points, the sultan questions Amanzéi, comment- 
ing on the tale, ‘Et cependant, interrompit le Sultan, il ne les 
continuait pas ? — Non, assurément, Sire, répondit Amanzéi, plus 
il était amoureux. . . . — Plus il était bête, dit le Sultan, je le vois 
bien. — L’amour n’est jamais plus timide, reprit Amanzéi, que 
quand. . .. — Oui, timide, interrompit encore le Sultan, voila un 
beau conte! Est-ce qu’il ne voyait pas qu’il impatientait cette 
dame? A la place de cette femme-là, je l’aurais renvoyé pour 
jamais, moi qui vous parle!’ (p.83), criticizing ‘intelligently’ its 
subject-matter, ‘Amanzéi, dit le Sultan, si vous ôtiez ce nègre-là 
de votre histoire, je pense qu’elle n’en serait pas plus mauvaise. 
— Je ne vois pas ce qu’il y gate, Sire, répondit Amanzéi. — Je men 
vais vous le dire, moi, répliqua le Sultan, puisque vous n’avez pas 
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l'esprit de le voir. La première femme de mon grand-père Schah- 
Riar couchait avec tous les nègres de son palais. Ç’a été, grâces à 
Dieu, une chose assez notoire. En conséquence de ce, mon susdit 
grand-père, non seulement fit étrangler celle-là, mais toutes les 
autres qu’il eut après, jusqu’à ma grand’mére Schéhérazade, qui 
lui en fit perdre l’habitude. Donc je trouve fort peu respectueux 
que l’on vienne, après ce qui est arrivé dans ma famille, me parler 
de nègres, comme si je n’y devais prendre aucun intérêt. Je vous 
passe celui-ci, puisqu'il est venu, mais qu’il n’en vienne plus, je 
vous prie! (p.68), pointing out flaws in the telling, ‘Mon cher 
ami, dit Schah-Baham, en bâïllant, cette conversation m’est 
mortelle! Pour Pamour de moi, ne l’achevez pas. Ces gens-là 
m’excédent a un point que je ne puis dire. En conscience, cela ne 
vous ennuie-t-il pas vous méme? En grace, faites qu’ils s’en ail- 
lent!” (p.49), and posing his own perspicacious evaluations and 
incisive interpretations: ‘Tout d’un coup vous devintes autre 
chose? interrompit le Sultan.— Non, Sire, répondit Amanzéi.— Je 
ne comprends rien a cela, reprit Schah-Baham, et je sais bien 
pourquoi: c’est que cela est incompréhensible. Car il n’est pas 
douteux qu’ils n’eussent tout ce que votre Brama demandait. — Je 
le crus d’abord comme votre invincible Majesté, répartit Amanzéi. 
I] fallait pourtant” (p.127). 

Ultimately the sultan establishes a critical view, not only of 
Amanzéi, but also of the novel itself. An exact portrait of the 
type of reader Crébillon detests, Schah-Baham exhibits picayune 
taste and inconsistent criteria of judgment. Desiring only contes, 
unreal fantastic tales by definition, Schah-Baham objects to 
Amanzéi’s fantasy world which is different from his own: ‘je me 
souviens parfaitement d’avoir été sopha. — Un sopha! s’écria le 
Sultan. Allons, cela ne se peut pas! Me prenez-vous pour une 
autruche, de me faire de ces contes-là ? J’ai envie de vous faire un 
peu brûler, pour vous apprendre à me faire dire, et affirmative- 
ment, de pareilles balivernes’ (pp.33-34). 

Clearly the sultan lacks any literary sensitivity or appreciation, 
He is impervious to the principal virtue of these tales, that of 
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being well told. Furthermore, he objects to Amanzéi’s use of 
generalizations, which is one of the crucial means of establishing 
the differentiation between Amanzéi and the sofa for the double 
perspective: “Aurez-vous bientôt fait? interrompit le Sultan en 
colére. Ne voila-t-il pas vos chiennes de réflexions qui reviennent 
sur le tapis? (p.47). Then, too, he criticizes the extensive use of 
dialogue as opposed to narration: ‘De par Mahomet! tant pis, 
répliqua Schah-Baham. Voila des discours qui m’ennuient furieu- 
sement, je vous en avertis. Si vous pouviez les supprimer, ou les 
abréger du moins, vous me feriez plaisir, et je n’en serais pas 
ingrat. . . . Et moi, je vous soutiens que cet Amanzéi-la n’est 
qu'un bavard, qui se mire dans tout ce qu’il dit, et qui, ou je 
ne m’y connais pas, a le vice d’aimer les longues conversations et 
de faire le bel esprit’ (pp.208-209). For Crébillon, dialogue is the 
backbone of a novel. In his estimation, the sultan’s opinion can 
only be the greatest foolishness and stupidity. Unthinking reader 
that he is, Schah-Baham can only be mocked by Crébillon, who 
wants an active, alert reader who will be aware of what is really 
happening in the novel. 

Another dimension is added to the epic situation by the presence 
of the sultane. Intelligent and witty, she offsets the sultan and 
reveals the full extent of his ignorance, thus highlighting his 
comic role. Since she is clever and subtle enough to ridicule the 
sultan without incurring his wrath, the sultane truly opposes her 
husband and does not hesitate to make him the butt of her wit: 
‘Vous avez risqué de faire une remarque judicieuse, reprit la 
Sultane. — Vous avez risqué! dit Schah-Baham. Oserais-je bien 
vous demander ce que cela veut dire? Vous avez de petites fagons 
de parler, aussi peu respectueuses que j’en connaisse, et dont il n’y 
a peut-être pas au monde de Sultan qui voulût s’accommoder’ 
(p.119). ‘Dites-moi un peu, dit le Sultan, croyez-vous, si j’avais 
été femme, que j’eusse été vertueuse ? — En vérité, Sire, répondit 
Amanzéi stupéfait de la question, je n’en sais rien. — Pourquoi 
n’en savez-vous rien? demanda le Sultan. — Mais, est-il croyable 
que l’on fasse de pareilles questions? dit la Sultane’ (p.89). 
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Usually her comments on Amanzéi’s tales are far superior to 
her husband’s, another factor which undercuts the sultan and 
reduces him to a farcical figure. On the proper occasion she can 
challenge him directly, a confrontation which necessarily empha- 
sizes the sultan’s comic inferiority and pretentiousness: ‘quand 
deux personnes se donneraient mutuellement, et sur moi, leurs 
prémices. — Voila, s’écria le Sultan, bien du galimatias, pour 
dire que. .. . — N’allez-vous pas avoir la bonté de nous expliquer 
cela? demanda la Sultane. — Pourquoi pas? reprit-il. J’aime assez 
les choses claires. Cependant si vous n’étes pas de mon avis, je 
consens qu’Amanzéi soit aussi obscur qu’il le voudra. Grace au 
prophete! il ne le sera jamais pour moi’ (pp.36-37). 

The principal function of the whole ‘epic situation’ then—the 
frame, the sultan, his wife—is comic. In Schah-Baham Crébillon 
creates a fine comic figure, a blustering incompetent, loquacious 
but also senseless. His personality bursts forth in his remarks and 
his actions: his lack of intelligence is equalled only by his lack of 
reserve and decorum, by his excessive confidence in his own 
capacities. Most of the reader’s appreciation of this comedy arises 
from the distinction between the calm, reasonable Amanzéi and 
the impetuous, volatile Schah-Baham. The latter’s remarks are 
funny because they contradict so blatantly any rational norms of 
judgment. Crébillon, therefore, is seeking to establish a sort of 
collusion between reader and writer (either himself or Amanzéi) 
against the sultan. To discover all the comic force contained 
in the sultan’s role, the reader must participate actively in his 
reading, sensitive to every nuance and innuendo of the text. 
Evidently, such an active reader is the antithesis of the passive, 
dull reader whom Schah-Baham incarnates. Thus the satire of the 
sultan and the unsympathetic reader swings full turn. Not only 
does Crébillon exorcise the spectre of incomprehension which 
haunts him, but also he establishes a secret communion with the 
‘happy few’, those special readers who understand and appreciate 
what he is trying to do. 

One last narrative screen remains to be discussed. In the 
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opening pages of the novel, a fictional personage is sketched, an 
editor who, distinguished from the author Crébillon, bears the 
‘ultimate responsibility” for the book as it appears. This editor is 
the one who found the story of Schah-Baham in a history book 
on India: ‘C’est sans doute d’après ce que l’on pensait de Schah- 
Baham dans sa propre cour, que Scheik-Ebn-Taher-Abou- 
Faraïki, auteur contemporain de ce prince, nous l’a dépeint dans 
sa grande histoire des Indes tel qu’on va le voir ci-dessous. C’est 
à l’endroit où il parle des contes’ (p.23). 

In substance, then, this novel purports to be a translation or, 
at most, an adaptation of this Indian original. In the eighteenth 
century this trick of pretending to deal only with authentic 
documents and events, of substituting a neutral editor, who 
collates fragments, for the creative author inventing fictions was 
widespread. Here Crébillon fuses a popular device of his times 
with the very basis of his own novel. For this editor, like the 
sultan, has an important function to perform. It is, for example, 
the editor who has written the chapter headings. Clearly they 
are comic: 


Chap. I: Le moins ennuyeux du livre. 

Chap. V: Meilleur a passer qu’a lire. 

Chap. VII: Où l’on trouvera beaucoup à reprendre. 
Chap. XIT: Le même, à peu près, que le précédent. 
Chap. XVIII: Rempli d’allusions fort difficiles à trouver. 


Yet these funny headings are not at all faithful to the serious and 
sometimes tragic tales they introduce: the superficial declaration 
contradicts the profound aim. Like the sultan, this editor provides 
a comic dimension which prevents Le Sopha from being a bitter, 
venomous diatribe. These chapter headings, like Schah-Baham’s 
interruptions, force a separation between novel and reader, and 
introduce there a buffer zone, a comic distance. In order to 
disengage the reader from too strong an involvement with the 
novel’s exposé on vice and corruption, with the horror of Zulcis’s 
and Fatmé’s fates, one enslaved, the other killed, Crébillon 
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employs this offsetting diversion, the comedy of Schah-Baham 
and of the editor. 

If there is one legitimate criticism of the novel, it seems to 
belong here. For the comic force generated by Schah-Baham and, 
to a lesser degree, by the unnamed editor, seriously undercuts 
the grave social indictment inherent in Amanzéi’s tales. It is diffi- 
cult to harmonize this discord. One should remember, however, 
that Crébillon was imprisoned in 1734 after the publication of 
L’Ecumoire, histoire japonaise, because of its caustic satire and 
because the public saw in it references to real people and events. 
Saugrenutio was a particularly rich character, provoking thoughts 
of the unscrupulous minister Dubois, of the always intriguing 
cardinal de Rohan, and of the Jansenist archbishop of Paris, 
Noailles. The écumoire itself represented the papal bull Unigenitus 
which Louis XIV was ‘to force down the throats’ of his subjects. 
Even the deformed, dwarf duchesse du Maine was said to be 
pictured under the hideous figure of the fairy Concombre. There- 
after Crébillon was wary: the preface to the Egarements contains 
a specific disclaimer to portraits and personages drawn directly 
from life. Yet the mania of seeing real people lampooned in books 
returned with Le Sopha. Mazulhim was identified as the duc de 
Richelieu and Massés as his brother the duc de Nivernais. Modern 
efforts! have tried to attach other personages to real historical 
persons. And, of course, for Le Sopha, Crébillon was exiled. 
Perhaps, in the context of the ever-present danger of censure and 
punishment, one can appreciate the function of this comic buffer 
zone. Unable to hide his true feelings about social decay, 
Crébillon feels compelled to lash out against it in satirical attack, 
and at the same time, to protect himself by mitigating or somehow 
disguising the virulence and sincerity of the outburst. For these 
purposes, the sultan and the editor are admirably suited. Their 
comic roles, as well as the entire intricate narrative apparatus, 
in addition to experimenting with new techniques, divert the 


4 mainly Etiemble’s, as in his 
introduction to Egarements. 
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reader’s attention from the serious to the amusing, from the social 
message of the novel to its intricate surface and shape. 

Finally, inventing an editor allows Crébillon to double frame 
his novel. First, Amanzéi’s epic situation provides a frame for the 
tales he tells. But then the editor, having adapted this story from 
the Indian history, puts the first person narration and its frame 
inside a larger, traditional third person récit. It is the old game of 
Chinese boxes. None the less, the desired effect is achieved: 
points of view are shuffled and, as a result, the terrible lessons of 
the tales are sufficiently distanced to be lost from sight. By 
removing the reader from a closer, more immediate contact with 
the subject-matter, Crébillon has so well disguised his novel that 
even today many have not yet penetrated the mask. 


Direct and indirect characterization: methods 
for the creation of characters 


The complicated machinery of the narrative focus which 
Crébillon has painstakingly constructed does not function 
gratuitously. Rather it serves to concentrate the reader’s attention 
on a privileged area: the characters and their psychological 
make-up. 

Le Sopha represents for Crébillon a radical departure from the 
novel as conceived and executed in Les Egarements. There, a small 
number of characters was isolated out of one social class and 
depicted against the vague but constant background of one social 
milieu. Here, Crébillon enlarges his scope: he combines an in- 
creased number of personages with an attempt to seize a hetero- 
geneous grouping of psychological cases. Thus, a variety in social 
strata and rank diversifies the normally narrow Crébillonesque 
perspective. 

Naturally, whenever a large number of personages appears in 
a novel, not all of them can be created in detail. The novelist 
makes a choice of those to emphasize and of others to leave in an 
undistinguished or simplified state. Such is the case in Le Sopha. 
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In the initial episodes one finds most frequently the shallow or 
‘flat’ character. For example, Fatmé can be characterized as 
hypocritical and sensual. These two words define her completely. 
Immediately upon entering her house, the sofa notices the 
furnishings which offer the first clue to her personality: ‘Quand 
j'entrai dans ce cabinet, j’eus peine à croire, à la façon dont il était 
orné, qu’il ne servait jamais qu’à d’aussi sérieux exercices. Ce 
n'était pas qu’il fût somptueux, ni que rien y parût trop recherché: 
tout y semblait, au premier coup d’oeil, plus noble que galant. 
Mais à le considérer avec réflexion, on y trouvait un luxe hypocrite, 
des meubles d’une certaine commodité, de ces choses enfin que 
l’austérité n’invente pas, et dont elle n’est pas accoutumée à se 
servir. I] me sembla que j'étais moi-même d’une couleur bien gaie 
pour une femme qui affichait tant d’éloignement pour la coquet- 
terie’ (p.38). Her deceit in displaying a prayer book while she 
reads a voluptuous novel, her cruel treatment of a worthy 
husband while she revels with the ugly slave Dahis and a young 
monk, and her uncharitable gossip, if not calumny, with the old 
Brahmin and the two women, are all straightforward indications 
of her character. Her words and her actions consistently convict 
her of the same crimes. 

Another character of this simplified type is Abdalathif, the 
court official who keeps Amine as his mistress. He presents an 
irresistible target for satire since he is a parvenu, a boor, a govern- 
ment fonctionnaire who has risen through the ranks and enriched 
himself in the process: he is a caricature, a boldly sketched 
embodiment of egotism, callousness, and unthinking disregard 
for others. Everything he does, even the good, is brusque and 
repulsive: “Vous n’étes pas bien ici, lui dit-il: il faut vous en tirer. 
C’est autant pour moi que pour vous, que je veux que vous soyez 
plus convenablement logée. On se moquerait de moi, si une fille 
de qui je me mêle, n’était pas d’une façon à se faire respecter. 
Après ces paroles, il s’assit sur moi, et la tirant sur lui brusque- 
ment, il prit avec elle toutes les libertés qu’il voulut” (p.60). His 
actions are quick and jerky, giving the same comic impression 
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that similarly awkward movements in the early silent films of 
Charlie Chaplin, for example, did: ‘Malgré les attentions qu’elle 
devait à Abdalathif, elle s’ennuya de la contrainte où il la retenait, 
et elle en aurait étourdiment marqué son chagrin, si Abdalathif, 
ouvrant pesamment les yeux, ne lui eût demandé, d’un ton 
brusque, l'heure qu’il était. Il se leva sans attendre sa réponse. 
— Adieu! lui dit-il, en la caressant brutalement; je vous ferai dire 
demain si je puis souper ici. A ces mots il voulut sortir’ (p.67). 

Amine herself, Abdalathif’s lover, acquires most of her defini- 
tion from the various milieux in which she lives as well as from 
the diverse lovers she has, rather than from any internal or 
intrinsic criteria. From abject poverty she rises to fantastic 
wealth, once with Abdalathif, again with some unnamed prince. 
Her life spans a wide variety of situations and people: her 
original home is a ramshackle affair, ‘une assez vilaine maison, 
obscure, petite’ (p.58) which, thanks to Abdalathif, she exchanges 
for a superb palace: ‘une jolie maison, toute meublée, qu’ Abdala- 
thif avait dans une rue détournée. Je me plagai, en y arrivant, dans 
un sopha superbe que l’on avait mis dans un cabinet extréme- 
ment orné. . . . Les vases précieux dont elle la [z. e. la toilette] 
vit couverte, un écrin rempli de diamants, des esclaves bien 
vêtus” (p.63). 

In addition to Abdalathif, Amine lavishes her favours upon a 
slave Massoud, whom she loves in spite of his obvious deficiencies 
of mind and body: ‘un nègre mal fait, horrible à voir, et qu’ Amine 
meut pourtant pas plutôt aperçu, qu’elle vint embrasser avec 
emportement. . ..— Ah! Massoud, dit Amine à son amant, que 
j'ai souffert d’être deux jours sans te voir! Que je hais le monstre 
qui m’obséde! Qu’on est malheureuse de se sacrifier à sa fortune! 
Massoud, à tout cela, répondit assez peu de choses’ (p.68). 

However, this love notwithstanding, she does not refrain from 
consorting with one of Abdalathif’s own comrades in whom her 
only interest is financial: ‘Il [Abdalathif] sortit, et tout le monde 
avec lui. Quelques regards que j’avais surpris entre Amine et le 
jeune homme qui venait de haranguer si bien Abdalathif, me 
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firent croire que je le reverrais bientôt. . . . Quelque impatience 
qu’il marquat, il ne put empêcher qu’Amine, qui était la prudence 
même, ne comptât largent qu’il venait de lui donner. Ce n’était 
pas, disait-elle, qu’elle se défiat de lui, mais il pouvait lui-même 
s'être trompé. Enfin elle ne se rendit à ses désirs que quand elle 
fut sûre qu’il n’avait point commis d’erreur de calcul’ (pp.70, 73). 

After him, in quick succession, comes a legion of others: 
‘Outre Abdalathif, Massoud, et ce jeune homme à qui quelquefois 
elle tenait parole, Amine, qui avait reconnu l’utilité des conseils 
que sa mère lui avait donnés, recevait indifféremment tous ceux 
qui la trouvaient assez belle pour la désirer, pourvu cependant 
qu’ils fussent assez riches pour lui faire agréer leurs soupirs. 
Bonzes, bramines, imans, militaires, cadis, hommes de toutes 
nations, de tout genre, de tout âge, rien n’était rebuté. Il est vrai 
que, comme elle avait des principes et des scrupules, il en 
coûtait plus aux étrangers” (pp.73-74). 

Another personage, Amine’s mother, provokes Crébillon’s 
ironic censure. While, on one hand, Amanzéi praises her virtue 
and honour (‘Cette mére, qui, quoique femme d’honneur’, p.61; 
‘la respectable mère d’Amine’, p.71; ‘sa vertueuse mère’, p.80), 
this characterization is undercut by the situations themselves 
which reveal the mother’s true nature. Her own words show her 
to be avaricious and greedy, ‘Mais il ne faut pas tellement se 
sacrifier a ses plaisirs qu’on en néglige sa fortune. ... Rien ne perd 
tant les personnes de votre condition que ces étourderies que j’ai 
entendu nommer des complaisances gratuites. Quand on sait 
qu’une fille est dans la malheureuse habitude de se donner quel- 
quefois pour rien, tout le monde croit être fait pour l’avoir au 
même prix, ou, du moins, à bon marché’ (p.61), casuistic and able 
to justify every expediency, ‘Je dis simplement qu’il faut que vous 
renonciez aux seigneurs de la Cour, à moins que vous ne les 
voyiez incognito, et qu’ils n’aient pour vous de meilleures façons 
qu’ils n’en ont eues jusques ici. Si vous voulez, je leur parlerai, 
moi. Vous avez Massoud que vous aimez, c’est un bon choix. Il 
n'est connu de personne, il se prête à tout, vous le faites passer 
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pour votre parent, on le prend pour cela, il n’y a rien à dire. Ce 
monsieur qui vous veut du bien s’y trompera comme les autres; 
en vous conduisant avec prudence, il ne se doutera de rien, et’ 
(p-62), a panderer for her own daughter, to whom she leads the 
young seigneur, ‘après qu’il lui eut donné parole positive de ne 
faire à Amine aucune proposition qui pût alarmer la pudeur d’une 
fille aussi sage et aussi modeste’ (p.71), indefatigable and enter- 
prising in vice, ‘Non, ma fille: où l'espèce manque il faut se 
dédommager par le nombre. Si quatre ne suffisent pas pour le 
remplacer, prenez-en dix, plus même s’il le faut’ (p.80). 

Although flat and one-dimensional, this Crébillonesque 
universe is none the less full of life and activity. It is a comic world, 
to be sure, filled with caricatures and exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
it records an historical truth by its picture, Daumier-like, of the 
frenetic licence of the regency, and presents an honest and moral 
perspective on these vices which it mocks. Comedy, through 
its distancing laughter, protects the reader from the pernicious 
effects of a sympathetic portrayal of evil. Thus, Ze Sopha fulfils 
the promise contained in its subtitle ‘conte moral’. 

On the other hand, this novel is also rich in full-drawn 
characterizations, in complex personages who are analysed with 
all of the dexterity and astuteness at Crébillon’s command. In 
fact, Crébillon’s concern with psychological complexity culminates 
in the creation of ambiguous yet clearly drawn and defined 
characters. Perhaps the most obvious example of this seemingly 
paradoxical situation can be seen in the Moclés-Almaide episode. 
Here two senior citizens, paragons of wisdom and virtue, enter 
into a long, quasi-theological discussion on the existence and 
nature of virtue. Can one be truly virtuous without having known 
vice? they ask themselves. As the episode rises gradually towards 
its inevitable climax, the reader tries to ascertain guilt, to deter- 
mine which of the two is leading the other on. The reader assists 
at this scene of an unusual seduction, without knowing of whom 
by whom, like a theatrical spectator. The entire episode is self- 
contained: no extraneous factors enter into the dénouement, the 
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few facts given initially are developed, and of themselves lead to 
the surprising conclusion. To be as qualified as Amanzéi or any- 
one else to judge the personages involved, and to form an opinion 
about their whole adventure, one has only to read the episode. 
The point about the fundamental mystery of these two person- 
ages, even though they have been clearly seen and delineated 
throughout the tale, is made in the novel itself: 


— Tous deux, trouvant trop ou trop peu dans ce qu’ils sentaient, 
jugèrent à propos de poursuivre, ou ne purent s’arréter, et... 

— Tout d’un coup vous devintes autre chose? interrompit le 
Sultan. 

— Non, Sire, répondit Amanzéi. 

— Je ne comprends rien a cela, reprit Schah-Baham, et je sais 
bien pourquoi: c’est que cela est incompréhensible. Car il n’est 
pas douteux qu’ils n’eussent tout ce que votre Brama demandait. 

— Je le crus d’abord, comme votre invincible Majesté, repartit 
Amanzéi. Il fallait pourtant qu’au moins l’un des deux en eût 
imposé à l’autre. 

— J'imagine que vous fûtes bien faché, répliqua le Sultan; et 
dites-moi, duquel des deux vous défiates-vous le plus ? 

— Le récit d’Almaide, répondit Amanzéi, me donna sur elle 
de grands soupçons, et l’ignorance qu’elle affecta quand elle se 
rendit à Moclès, quoiqu’elle fût extrême, ne m’empêcha pas de 
croire qu’en lui faisant le récit de son aventure elle avait supprimé 
la circonstance qui me faisait rester dans ma prison. [. . .] La chose 
toute probable qu’elle est, répondit Amanzéi, souffre des diffi- 
cultés; Moclès, pour un homme jusques alors si irréprochable, me 
parut avoir de l’expérience (pp.127-128). 


But the final confusion is still to come: ‘[Moclès] s’accusa de 
lavoir séduite, la plaignit, tacha de la consoler, et lui parla en 
homme vraiment humilié sur le danger qu’il y a à compter trop 
sur soi-même. Enfin, après lui avoir dit tout ce que peuvent 
inspirer la plus vive douleur et le repentir le plus sincére, sans oser 
la regarder, il prit congé d’elle pour toujours. . . . Moclès, dès 
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le lendemain, prit le parti de la retraite la plus austère. . . . Et 
Almaide, continua Amanzéi, toujours inconsolable, quelques jours 
aprés suivit son exemple. — Ceci me dérange, reprit le Sultan; il 
fallait donc que ce ne fût pas elle. Jamais question plus difficile 
a décider ne s’était offerte à mon esprit, et je la laisse à résoudre 
à qui le pourra’ (pp.129-130). Although the actions of these two 
personages are presented in a clear light, appearances can be 
deceiving. A more profound element exists in their make-up 
which belies the smooth surface. 

Another mystery involves the amorous triangle of Mazulhim, 
Nassés, and Zulica. To explain how this complicated sequence 
of events takes place necessitates several assumptions about the 
personages in question. Attributing everything to chance or 
hasard, of course, not only strains credulity but also begs the 
question. Some discernible motive must lie behind these extra- 
ordinary circumstances. If Nassés and Mazulhim do plot together 
to humiliate Zulicaÿ, the reader must seek out the mentalities of 
these men which would permit them to formulate such a plan: 
one must try to recreate their conception of ‘love’. Is love for 
them merely the satisfaction of certain sensual urges, a slackening 
of désirs, an enjoyment of plaisirs, or is there a more diabolical 
undercurrent here which transforms the act of love into one 
of hate and vengeance? As for Zulica, does she ever tell even 


5 the public of the time saw in these 
personages portraits of the duc de 
Richelieu and the duc de Nivernais, 
who on occasion did assist each other 
in their amorous endeavours. It seems, 
therefore, that some secret relationship 
between them in this affair was 
implicitly accepted. In addition, Pierre 
Lièvre points out in ‘Crébillon a-t-il 
menti? that a real historical basis 
existed for this episode. In 1735, only 
a few years before the publication of 
Le Sopha, the duc de Richelieu and the 
duc de Durfort combined their efforts 
to seduce and humiliate mme de La 


Martelliére. This anecdote is therefore 
much less an imaginary picture of 
oriental mores than it is an exact 
depiction of current events and an 
exposé of the prevalent mentality in 
the noble quartiers of Paris. Due 
doubtlessly to this type of truth under 
the mask of orientalia, Le Sopha met 
opposition when it neared publication: 
“l apparaît non seulement que le Sopha 
n'avait point été autorisé à paraître 
mais au contraire que défense avait été 
faite à Crébillon de l’imprimer’ (p.874). 

6 for hate and vengeance, see Loy: 
‘in the final years of the century [there] 
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a partial truth to any man about herself? Then, too, the relation- 
ships of Zulica with Zadis and of Mazulhim with Zéphis influence 
and modify the reader’s perception and understanding of them: 
Mazulhim abuses the goodness and credulity of the pure and 
innocent Zéphis, thereby revealing himself as a despicable rogue 
and roué; Zulica also deceives her ‘lover’, assuring him that he is 
the first and only man in her life. Is either one ever serious or 
truthful with another person? When Nassés speaks of Mazulhim, 
he adopts the point of view which serves his immediate aim even 
though in the process he contradicts himself. In the end, because 
of this constant deception and feigning, all of these personages 
are ambiguous, mysterious, unknown to the reader. Unlike con- 
temporary or earlier writers who wanted to reach into and reveal 
the most hidden aspects of human nature, Crébillon is impressed 
by man’s inability to comprehend his fellow man, by the dis- 
crepancy between appearance and fact, and by the inexplicable, 
the contradictory in man. In spite of Crébillon’s deserved 
reputation as an analyst and keen observer of human conduct, he 
himself is most aware of the strict limitations on his own ability 
to perceive and to ascertain exactly what is taking place in the 
heart and mind of his fellow man’. 

Like every other novelist, therefore, Crébillon deals with two 


is a change, in the novel, from ven- 
geance as a sequel to a love affair to 
a vengeance that accompanies love 
directly, becoming confused with it 
and giving it its very reason for being’ 
(p.158). 

Tin the eighteenth-century novel 
there exists a whole area for critical 
analysis which has been largely 
neglected up to this time. As the novel 
develops and seeks its own nature, it is 
dependent upon other ways of seeing 
and understanding the outside world 
of ‘objective’ phenomena. Philosophy, 
especially empirical scientific attitudes, 
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play an important role in determining 
such things as narrative viewpoint. 
It seems obvious that Crébillon is 
strongly influenced by the fact of 
‘seeing’ and often in his novels to see a 
person is a sufficient basis for judging 
him. It is also possible that his interest 
in how the novel functions, i. e. how 
a narrator can know or analyse a 
personage, was derived from the 
philosophical speculation about know- 
ing, the role of the senses, etc., which 
prevailed in the early eighteenth 
century. 
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types of characters, one ‘flat’ and the other ‘round’. To recognize 
these distinct types, however, is not to understand how they differ 
and how the novelist can create one or the other. In the Sopha, 
Crébillon uses only three distinct methods of characterization. 
Yet, due to the context and the relation of each technique to the 
rest, the same method can have a double value, one for flat 
characters, another for round ones. Any single character, there- 
fore, is a product not of one method but rather of the concurrence 
of several methods which pinpoint him on a comparative scale. 

The most fundamental methods of characterization are con- 
tained in the narration itself, z. e. in the sections where Amanzéi 
speaks in his own person and does not quote someone else, as in 
dialogue. Primary among these is the ‘choice’ analysis in which 
two alternative explanations of one action are offered. Since the 
narrator who states both possibilities does not thereby eliminate 
one or the other, the reader can choose to accept the one he 
prefers. A certain psychological life is bestowed upon the 
characters in this way. Motives are revealed, but only partially 
and incompletely: ‘Soit qu’il imaginât qu’il ne pouvait différer 
sans se perdre, soit (ce qui est plus vraisemblable) qu’il crit 
n'avoir besoin de rien dire de plus auprès gelle, il voulut tenter 
ce qui (et encore par le plus grand hasard du monde) ne lui avait 
jamais manqué qu’une fois’ (p.168). 

To create simple or flat characters, Crébillon uses block 
characterization, biographical summary, and portraits in a 
special manner. The essential function of these techniques is not 
to analyse: their purpose is rather to set the stage, to furnish a 
background of motives and modes of thought against which the 
personage’s actions can be judged. Thus, it has only half a job to 
perform: it prepares the reader for more conclusive evidence, for 
an illustration of the type of character it has adumbrated. Block 
analysis, for example, identifies a single individual with a general, 
easily recognizable (and easily analysed) class: ‘Je savais que ces 


8 these terms are, of course, those 


of E. M. Forster. 
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âmes que l’on croit si parfaites ont toujours un vice favori, 
souvent combattu, mais presque toujours triomphant; qu’elles 
paraissent sacrifier des plaisirs qu’elles ne goûtent quelquefois 
qu'avec plus de sensualité, et qu’enfin elles font souvent consister 
la vertu moins dans la privation que dans le repentir. Je conclus 
de cela que Fatmé était paresseuse et je me serais alors reproché de 
porter mes idées plus loin’ (p.39). ‘Ce n’est point que les gens qui 
vivent dans la dissipation ne médisent souvent, mais plus occupés 
des ridicules que des vices, la médisance n’est pour eux qu’un 
amusement, et ils ne sont point assez parfaits pour s’en faire un 
devoir. Ils nuisent quelquefois, mais ils n’ont pas toujours 
l'intention de nuire ou du moins leur légèreté et le goût des 
plaisirs ne leur permettent ni de la conserver longtemps, ni de 
songer à la mettre à profit. Cette façon aigre et pesante de parler 
mal des autres, et qu’on trouve si nécessaire pour les corriger, qui, 
sans cette vue même, paraîtrait si condamnable, leur est inconnue; 
... Jamais on n’est sensible au plaisir de dire mal des autres, qu’on 
ne le soit aussi à celui de parler bien de soi-même. Fatmé et les 
personnes qui étaient chez elle avaient trop de raison de s’estimer 
beaucoup pour ne pas mépriser tous ceux qui ne leur ressemblaient 
pas’ (pp.46-48). 

This, however, is only a preparatory analysis, a theoretical 
construct as it were, to be followed by some action which offers 
conclusive proof ofits validity. Fatmé, for example, launches into a 
calumny of another woman immediately following these prelimin- 
ary comments: ‘Une femme perdue, dit-elle d’un ton aigre, peut- 
elle mériter vos éloges ? Le Bramine se défendit sur ce qu’il ignorait 
qu’elle eût des moeurs si condamnables, et Fatmé l’instruisit 
charitablement des raisons qui la lui faisaient mépriser’ (p.48). 

A biographical sketch or a brief personal history functions in 
the same manner. From his vantage point as narrator, Amanzéi 
supplies detailed information about a personage when he first 
appears. Although obviously reversing a chronological sequence 
(i.e. the sofa gradually, toward the end of each episode, 
acquired this information which Amanzéi offers immediately, at 
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the beginning), such a sketch provides a summary, a general 
frame of reference for the personage. Thus, all of Abdalathif’s 
actions recorded in the novel, e. g. his concern with appearances, 
his foolishness both in selecting Amine as mistress and then in 
the way he breaks with her, his brusque, uncouth treatment of 
her, serve to illustrate the initial appraisal of him. They are the 
particular illustrations of the more general and abstract summary. 
Finally, portraits also present general evaluations which subse- 
quent actions verify: ‘Ses [z. e. Fatmé’s] traits étaient beaux mais 
sans jeu, sans vivacité, et n’exprimant que cet air vain et dédai- 
gneux sans lequel les femmes de ce genre croiraient n’avoir pas une 
physionomie vertueuse. Tout en elle annonçait d’abord laban- 
donnement et le mépris de soi-même. Quoiqu’elle fût bien faite, 
elle se tenait mal et si elle marchait noblement, c’est parce qu’une 
démarche lente et posée convient à des personnes occupées des 
objets les plus sérieux. La haine qu’elle témoignait pour la parure 
n'allait pas jusques à cette négligence, qui rend presque toujours 
les vertueuses dégoûtantes. Ses habits étaient simples, de couleurs 
obscures, mais dans leur modestie on trouvait de la noblesse et du 
choix. Elle avait même soin qu’ils ne pussent rien dérober de 
l'élégance de sa taille et sous l’attirail de l’austérité il était plus aisé 
de remarquer qu’elle aimait la propreté la plus recherchée et la 
plus sensuelle’ (p.40). ‘Zâdis entra enfin. Quand on ne l’aurait pas 
nommé, au portrait que la veille jen avais entendu faire à 
Mazulhim, je l’aurais reconnu. Il était grave, froid, contraint, et 
avait toute la mine de traiter lamour avec cette dignité de 
sentiment, cette scrupuleuse délicatesse qui sont aujourd’hui si 
ridicules, et qui peut-être ont toujours été plus ennuyeuses encore 
que respectables’ (p.181). 

Used in connection with the more complex personages, these 
devices do not retain the same declarative value they had for the 
flat ones. For the latter, portraits defined a character. Subsequent 
actions illustrated the truth already contained in the portrait, 
biographical summary, or block characterization, as in the cases 
of Fatmé, Amine, Abdalathif, Zâdis. But for some characters, 
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these devices no longer have an absolute standard. Instead of 
being a summary of static character, this new usage of the 
portrait furnishes a basis, a body of truths about the dynamic 
personage in question. Since the personage himself can change and 
vary, his portrait is not a definition or complete characterization, 
but rather a starting-point, one facet of the personality, an initial 
given. The anecdote no longer has an illustrative function. Now 
it is independent, based upon the preliminary information con- 
tained in the portrait, but not limited to just that. Thus, Almaide’s 
moral portrait is necessary to place her adventure in its proper 
context, but it does not help in understanding the seduction or in 
determining who is really guilty: ‘Une fille, âgée de près de 
quarante ans, y logeait seule. Quoiqu’elle fût encore assez bien 
pour pouvoir sans ridicule se livrer à l’amour, elle était sage, 
fuyait les plaisirs bruyants, voyait peu de monde, et semblait 
méme avoir moins cherché a se faire une société agréable qu’a 
vivre avec des gens qui, soit par leur âge, soit par la nature de 
leurs emplois, pussent la mettre à l’abri de tout soupçon. Aussi y 
avait-il dans Agra peu de maisons plus tristes que la sienne” (p.99). 

Zulica is seen in a portrait, too. It, however, gives only one 
side of her personality, her gay, frivolous nature. Her cruelty, 
her deception, her conception of love as vengeance are all 
ignored, although they are principal factors in her adventure with 
Mazulhim and Nassès: ‘une petite femme [Zulica] dont l’air était 
vif, indécent, étourdi, et pourtant maniéré, entra dans le cabinet. 
De loin, elle ne manquait pas d’éclat. De près, ce n’était qu’une 
figure médiocre et que, sans ses ridicules, ses mimes, et cette 
prodigieuse vivacité qu’elle affectait, on n’aurait seulement pas 
remarquée” (p.152). 

For Mazulhim, too, the portrait only touches upon one facet of 
his nature: ‘[il] était Phomme d’Agra le plus recherché; il n’y 
avait pas une femme qui ne l’eût eu, ou qui ne voulût lavoir pour 
amant: vif, aimable, volage, toujours trompeur, et n’en trouvant 
pas moins à tromper, toutes les femmes le connaissaient et toutes 
cependant cherchaient à lui plaire. Sa réputation enfin était 
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étonnante” (p.145). Nothing here prepares the reader for the 
satanic overtones which his confrontation with Zulica will have: 
the anecdote goes far beyond the narrow scope of the portrait. 

À second method of characterization exists in the interruptions 
of the narration which itself contains the primary methods just 
discussed. One of the functions of the epic situation prolonged 
throughout the duration of the novel is to create a commentary 
independent of, but parallel to, the main story line. Thus, in the 
epic situation, the sultan incessantly meddles in Amanzéi’s story- 
telling. One of his quarrels centres around the true nature of 
the personages in the anecdotes. For example, his reaction to the 
Moclés—Almaide seduction was to try to determine who the 
guilty party was. From what Amanzéi has told about them, 
he does not succeed, his comments testify both to his sottish 
inability to understand and to his desire to pass judgments on 
various personages. Undaunted by this failure, he continues to 
proclaim his opinions and interpretations: 


— Quoi! demanda le Sultan, ce n’était pas Mazulhim ? 

— Non, Sire, répondit Amanzéi. 

— Ce n’était pas lui! dit le Sultan: cela est bien particulier! Et 
pourquoi n’était-ce pas lui? 

— Sire, répondit Amanzéi, Votre Majesté va l’apprendre. 

— Savez-vous bien, reprit le Sultan, que rien n’est si comique 
que cela? Cet homme-là se trompait apparemment. Ah! sans 
doute, il se trompait, on le voit bien (p.190). 


— Bon! interrompit le Sultan, il ne sait ce qu’il dit, car autant 
que je puis m’en souvenir, c’est toujours cette dame qui était 
fachée de ce que Mazulhim n’avait pas de bonnes façons pour elle? 

— Sans doute, dit la Sultane, c’est la méme. 

— Un moment, de grace! reprit le Sultan, orientons-nous. Si 
c’est la même pourquoi lui dit-il . . . ce qu’il lui dit? Vous voyez 
bien qu’il se trompe. Cette dame-là est accoutumée à voir des 
amants, par conséquent il est ridicule qu’il lui dise qu’elle doit 
être bien étonnée? 
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— Ne voyez-vous pas qu’il veut la tourner en ridicule? 
répondit la Sultane. 

— Ah! c’est une autre affaire, répliqua le Sultan, mais pourquoi 
ne m’en avertit-on pas? Où veut-on que j’aille deviner cela? Ah! 
il se moque d’elle, je le vois bien. Mais à propos de quoi s’en 
moque-t-il? Voilà ce que je voudrais savoir (p.198). 


Largely Schah-Baham’s remarks. are simplistic or mistaken, 
either pointing out a fact the reader has already noticed or leading 
the reader into wrong interpretations. None the less, the sultan 
does represent a certain (albeit misguided) effort to get to the 
bottom of these personages and to understand them. His mistakes 
only reinforce his already well-drawn comic nature and continue 
the satire of the over-confident, pretentious reader. Crébillon also 
uses the sultan in order to elicit particular responses from the 
reader. For example, Schah-Baham’s partiality towards Mazulhim 
and Zulica actually undercuts the reader’s sympathy (if there is 
any) for those two characters: ‘il rompit absolument avec elle et 
la laissa livrée à la honte de lavoir aimé, et à la douleur de l’avoir 
perdu. — Ma foi, dit le Sultan, il fit fort bien de la quitter; et la 
preuve de cela est que j’aurais fait de même! Je sais qu’elle était 
fort belle, qu’elle avait beaucoup de mérite, mais ce mérite-là 
m'aurait, moi qui veux qu’on me divertisse, ennuyé tout comme 
lui’ (p.151). ‘Voilà une femme [Zulica] qui me plaît tout à fait! 
dit Schah-Baham; elle a du sentiment, et n’est pas comme cette 
Zéphis, à qui tout était égal, et qui d’ailleurs était la plus sotte 
précieuse que j’aie de ma vie rencontrée! Je sens qu’elle m'intéresse 
infiniment et je vous la recommande, Amanzéi; entendez-vous ? 
Tâchez qu’on ne la chagrine pas toujours. ... Je suis pourtant bien 
fâché que cette mortification arrive à Zulica, elle la méritait 
certainement moins que personne’ (pp.159,169). 

On the other hand, the sultane is a more perspicacious and alert 
critic. Her intense dislike for Zulica helps to condition reader 
response in that same direction, while her analysis of Nassès’s 
conduct keeps the reader aware of the war of the sexes which he 
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and Zulica are waging so bitterly and yet so decorously: ‘Et moi, 
je crois le contraire, dit la Sultane. Une femme telle que Zulica 
n’a point de ressources contre le mépris, et comme l’ignominie de 
sa conduite la livre aux plus cruelles insultes, la bassesse de son 
caractère, et cette honte intérieure dont malgré elle-même elle se 
sent toujours accablée, ne lui laissent pas la force de les repousser. 
D'ailleurs, quand il serait vrai qu’Amanzéi eût outré l’humiliation 
de Zulica, loin de lui en faire des reproches, je lui en saurais bon 
gré. Ce serait en quelque façon donner des préceptes de vice que 
de le peindre heureux et triomphant’ (p.281). 

The final method of characterization involves dialogue. Words 
represent the basic reality of this novel, the foundation upon 
which, in the final analysis, all interpretations must be based. 
These ‘faits dialogués” are the raw material out of which Amanzéi 
has fashioned his narration. To afford the reader the same 
opportunity to judge as Amanzéi, dialogues are given at great 
length just as the sofa experienced them, without the additional 
reflections of Amanzéi. As if to highlight the importance of these 
conversations, Crébillon has the sultan object to them’: ‘Fort 
bien! dit le Sultan: mais pour le plaisir que je prends à vous 
entendre, je désire que vous remettiez 4 demain la suite (car je 
n’ose dire la fin) de cette inouie conversation’ (p.256). 

These objects are trivial, however, especially in the light of the 
sultane’s enthusiastic defence: ‘Vous avez tort de vous plaindre, 
lui dit la Sultane; cette conversation qui vous ennuie est pour 
ainsi dire un fait par elle-méme. Ce n’est point une dissertation 
inutile et qui ne porte sur rien. . . . Cette façon de traiter les 
choses, reprit-elle, est agréable; elle peint mieux et universelle- 
ment les caractères que l’on met sur la scène’ (p.208). 

When dialogue serves as an illustration of character, the 


® this expression is the sultane’s, 10 see p.157, above, for other objec- 
although scènes dialoguées might be an tions of the sultan to dialogue. 
even better term combining the ideas 
of a novel’s scene and of the theatre’s 
dialogue. 
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personages in question are usually flat. While the narrative pre- 
pares the reader for a certain type of personage, the dialogue 
provides the proof, the necessary example which validates the 
analysis. ‘A la mine refrognée d’Abdalathif, aux regards terribles 
que de temps en temps il lançait sur elle [z. e. Amine], il n’était 
pas difficile de juger qu’il était tourmenté d’une idée fâcheuse. . . . 
— Vous étes jolie! lui dit-il enfin, avec une fureur ironique, vous 
étes jolie! Oui, trés fidéle! Oh! parbleu, ma Reine, parbleu! On 
saura vous apprendre à être sage, et vous mettre en lieu où vous 
serez forcée de l’être, du moins quelque temps’ (p.77). 

Abdalathif’s boorish personality as well as raging anger come 
across in these senseless repetitions of jolie and parbleu. Not only 
is he unable to act effectively, but he also cannot even speak 
coherently. Likewise, the sultan’s ignorance is shown in dialogue 
when he is incapable of formulating his own ideas and when 
he fails to express himself intelligibly on even the most simple 
matters. “D’ailleurs, c’est que le sentiment n’est pas une chose si 
consolante, quand cela arrive, qu’on le pourrait bien dire. A ce 
propos, je me souviens qu’un jour (j’étais, parbleu, bien jeune), 
c’était une femme. . . . Je ne vous dirai pas comment cela arriva; 
nous étions pourtant tous deux. . . . Réellement, je ne men serais 
jamais défié; ne voilà-t-il pas que tout d’un coup . . . je ne sais 
pas trop comment vous dire cela. Eh bien!’ (pp.139-140). 

In the Nassés—Zulica—Mazulhim configuration, however, dia- 
logue becomes more complex in its function. Since the reader 
has few definite assumptions or particular presuppositions about 
these characters, especially Nassés, he cannot look to their con- 
versations for a simple verification of an a priori evaluation. Here 
the dialogue assumes an autonomous status. No longer does it 
support the narrative, rather it becomes its own truth. For only 
in these conversations, in the verbal communication of man with 
woman, does any fundamental verity about these characters exist. 

Zéphis first appears alone, for example, in a pitiable state: ‘A 
Pair dont elle entra dans le cabinet où j'etais, il semblait qu’elle 
fût étonnée de la démarche qu’elle faisait. Elle ne parla qu’en 
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tremblant à l’esclave qui la conduisait, et sans oser lever les yeux, 
elle vint s’asseoir sur moi en rêvant, mais avec tant de langueur 
qu’il ne me fut pas difficile de deviner quel était le mouvement 
qui l’occupait. A peine fut-elle seule et livrée à elle-même, que, 
s’occupant des plus tristes réflexions, après avoir soupiré plusieurs 
fois, ses beaux yeux répandirent des larmes. Sa douleur paraissait 
cependant plus tendre que vive, et elle semblait moins pleurer des 
malheurs qu’en craindre’ (p.132). 

In direct contrast to her is the brash Mazulhim: ‘un jeune 
homme fort bien fait et mis superbement entra avec impétuosité 
et en chantant, dans le cabinet. . . . il s’avança vers elle de Pair du 
monde le moins tendre et le plus galant, et se jetant à ses genoux’ 
(p.132). These are the first hints, but they are only preliminary 
indications. Whether they are valid or not can only be determined 
from the dialogue, from the scene which confronts Mazulhim 
and Zéphis. Her innocence and basic goodness reveal themselves 
when Mazulhim’s efforts to make love fail. Rather than mock him 
as Zulica will do in a similar situation, Zéphis tries to be under- 
standing and compassionate: ‘Je vous avoue, répondit Zéphis, 
que je ferais peut-étre comme elles, si je pouvais attribuer cet 
accident à votre froideur; mais si, comme vous me l’avez dit, et 
que je le crois, Pamour seul trouble vos sens, je ne trouve dans 
cette aventure que mille choses plus flatteuses pour moi que tous 
vos transports. Je vous aime trop pour ne pas croire que vous 
m'aimez’ (p.141). 

This genuine sentiment which she bears him and which wins 
for her as much sympathy as his treatment of her provokes 
antipathy is of a fatal sort, a love which she cannot resist even 
though she recognizes his unworthiness: ‘Je sais que vous ne 
pouvez être ni constant ni fidèle: je doute même que vous sachiez 
aimer; cependant, je vous aime, je vous Pai dit, et je viens dans 
ces lieux vous le dire encore. Je sais ma faiblesse dans toute son 
étendue, je men fais pitié à moi-même, j'en vois toutes les suites, 
et pourtant j’y cède’ (p.133). 

Mazulhim, on the contrary, shows himself to be deceitful and 
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unloving. He recognizes neither the delicacy of Zéphis nor the 
depth of her emotion. Consequently, he cannot appreciate her 
sensitive reserve. Instead of being kind and gentle, the kind of 
man Zéphis needs, he is rough and brutal: ‘Mazulhim, répondit- 
elle en pleurant, daignez m’écouter! . . . Dominé par le désir de 
plaire, accoutumé à l’inconstance par des succès qui ne se sont pas 
démentis, vous ne cherchez qu’a vaincre, et vous ne voulez pas 
aimer. Peut-être est-ce sans passion pour moi que vous m’avez 
attaquée?’ (p.135). 

With casuistic ease he justifies—and almost flaunts at the same 
time—his profligacy, daring to consider himself still worthy of 
her: ‘mais Zéphis, voudriez-vous que j’eusse joint au ridicule 
d’avoir eu les femmes qui ont rempli mes loisirs, la honte de les 
avoir aimées? Il est vrai, je craignais lamour; eh! que pouvais-je 
faire de mieux, pour lui échapper toujours, que de vivre avec des 
femmes sans moeurs et sans principes, qui, dans l’instant même 
qu’elles me séduisaient le plus par leurs agréments, me sauvaient 
par leur caractère, du danger d’une passion? . . . Il n’y a pas une 
de ces victoires dont, peut-être, vous me croyez si vain, qui 
intérieurement ne m’ait couvert de confusion; pas une enfin qu’au 
prix de tout mon sang je ne voulusse n’avoir point remportée, 
puisqu'elles me rendent moins digne de vous!’ (p.136). This 
shrunken moral sense and warped code of behaviour allow 
Mazulhim to satisfy any feeling, any désir, without giving of 
himself. In the end, the reader condemns him because he takes all 
of Zéphis’s love and gives nothing in return, not even momentary 
fidelity. 

As narrator, Amanzéi sums up the characters of Zéphis and 
Mazulhim: ‘Zéphis était trop estimable pour qu’il pit s’attacher 
constamment 4 elle. Elle était vraie, sans fard, sans coquetterie; 
Mazulhim était sa premiére affaire, mais ce qui aurait fait la 
félicité d’un autre, n’était pour ce coeur corrompu, qu’une liaison 
où il ne trouvait ni plaisir ni amusement. Il ne lui fallait que de 
ces femmes qui, nées sans sentiment et sans pudeur, ont mille 
aventures sans avoir un amant, et qu’à l’indécence de leur conduite, 
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on pourrait accuser de chercher plus encore le déshonneur que le 
plaisir” (p.149). His opinion agrees with the picture obtained 
from the analysis of their conversation. And it is not surprising 
that one of Amanzéi’s crucial remarks is made in terms of their 
conversation: ‘Ils commencérent une conversation tendre ot 
Zéphis mit beaucoup de sentiment, et Mazulhim extrémement de 
jargon’ (p.148). Significantly, the narrator’s appraisals are given 
at the end of the episode, after the dialogue. Here the narrative 
has renounced its function of preparation. It is only supple- 
mentary, a recapitulation which in the subsequent episodes will be 
eliminated entirely. There the dialogue will bear the whole burden 
of characterization. 

Fully one-quarter of Le Sopha is devoted to an extraordinary 
scene between Zulica and Nassés. By the effort obviously poured 
into its meticulously planned construction and by the crucial, 
climactic position it holds in the novel, this episode conceals a 
deep meaning which promises to be the key to the whole novel. 

Like all the other episodes of the book, this one involves a 
seduction. Here the enterprise is treated at such great lengths 
because it is swelled out by the exact recording of the protagon- 
ists’ conversation. Briefly, Nassès’s project is to seduce Zulica in 
the short space of a few hours. Impediments abound however: 
Zulica has just been stood up by Nassés’s friend Mazulhim, in 
whose place Nassès has come to apologize. In addition, Nassès 
and Zulica had previously been on the worst of terms with each 
other. Thus the situation is not a favourable one, and to succeed 
is a great tribute to Nassés’s prowess as a rake. In fact, this 
episode seems to be precisely a showcase for the brilliant strategy 
and manœuvres of a master seducer. Seduction proceeds 
gradually, par degrés, and Nassés slowly but deftly uses the full 
quarter of the novel to bring it off successfully. 

Like a basso continuo accompaniment, a certain imagery or 
technical vocabulary characterizes the process of seduction. Dating 
back to Ovid, the military metaphor was most widely popu- 
larized in late seventeenth-century France by Bussy-Rabutin, 
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who reduced an entire short story, La Carte du pays de Braquerie, 
to a complete and detailed transformation of love into war, 
of men into soldiers, and of women into besieged citadels. 
Doubtlessly Laclos offers the most perfect harmonization and 
equilibrium in the metaphorical use of war as love. Between these 
two, Crébillon is the most crucial and important connection. 
Although his usage of the war motif is subtle and discreet, 
attenuated by Crébillon’s characteristic preference for abstract 
terms over more concrete and picturesque ones, it is none the less 
all pervasive. Words like conquête, victoire, résistance, attaque, défense 
belong to the everyday vocabulary of these combatant-lovers. 
Seduction in the eighteenth-century novel—and in life, if 
novels are faithful mirrors of their times—was motivated by 
désirs, the will to partake of plaisirs. Without any sentimental 
dimension, this urge was called goût, a euphemism for physical 
satisfaction. Nassés does not differ from the usual rake in regard 
to this physical appetite: ‘Après s’être précautionnée contre les 
entreprises que Nassés, au milieu de son trouble, tentait avec toute 
la témérité possible, et s’être mise, à cet égard, hors de toute 
crainte, elle attendit patiemment qu’il fût en état d’entendre les 
discours qu’elle lui préparait sur ses impertinences. Nassés, 
cependant, soit pour obtenir plus aisément son pardon, soit qu’en 
effet Zulica l’eût troublé, ne la laissa en liberté que pour tomber 
sur son sein, et dans un abattement qui ne devait pas le laisser 
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sensible à quelqu’autre chose qu’à l’état où il se trouvait’ 
(pp-217-219). 

Throughout this long tére-a-tête, he does not forget or neglect 
the primary importance of corporeal gratification: ‘Nassés, pour 
la remercier de cet éloge, voulut d’abord lui baiser la main, mais 
la bouche de Zulica se trouvant plus près de lui, ce fut à elle qu'il 
jugea à propos de témoigner sa reconnaissance’ (p.213). ‘En 
disant ces paroles, il prenait Zulica dans ses bras, et l’accablait des 
caresses les plus tendres’ (p.238). ‘La résistance de Zulica était si 
douce, que, quand les empressements de Nassès auraient été 
moins vifs, ils en auraient encore triomphé’ (p.242). 
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While satisfying these instinctive urges, Nassès incarnates the 
corrupt petit-maître of regency France. To him, this type of man 
represents an ideal to emulate and not a vice to condemn. 
Mazulhim deserves praise because he belongs to their ranks: ‘si 
j'étais femme, les gens de l'espèce dont Mazulhim vous a paru me 
plairaient infiniment plus que les autres. . . . Ils aiment mieux, 
dit-il. Eux seuls connaissent les soins et la complaisance, plus ils 
sentent qu'on leur fait grace de les aimer, plus ils s’empressent à 
mériter de l’être: nécessairement soumis, ils sont moins amants 
qu’esclaves. Sensuels et délicats, ils imaginent sans cesse mille 
dédommagements et l’amour leur doit, peut-être, ce qu’il a de 
plus ingénieux plaisirs. Leur arrive-t-il de se transporter? Ce 
n'est point à un moment aveugle, et par conséquent jamais 
flatteur pour une femme, qu’elle doit l’ardeur dont leur âme se 
remplit; c’est elle seule, ce sont ses charmes qui subjuguent la 
nature. Peut-il jamais y avoir pour elle de triomphe plus doux 
et plus vrai!” (p.236). 

As they play a coy game of cat and mouse with each other, 
Nassès and Zulica sketch a full tableau of the vice and error of 
their times, of which they themselves are the most outstanding 
examples. Goût has replaced love in society: ‘Je le vois dans le 
monde, continua-t-il, qu’y cherchons-nous ? L’amour ? Non, sans 
doute. Nous voulons satisfaire notre vanité, faire sans cesse parler 
de nous, passer de femme en femme, pour n’en manquer une, 
courir après les conquêtes, même les plus méprisables, plus vains 
d’en avoir eu un certain nombre, que de n’en pas posséder qu’une 
digne de plaire; les chercher sans cesse, et ne les aimer jamais’ 
(p.244). The critical and self-deprecating tone of this passage 
should not give us a false impression of Nassès. It is only part 
of his seduction technique. He is more truly himself when he 
offers a cold, impersonal, emotionless story of his own life. It is a 
paradigm of the perfect rake, false modesty included: ‘Vous faut- 
il, repartit Nassés, une histoire de ma vie bien circonstanciée? 
Cela serait long, et je craindrais de vous ennuyer beaucoup. Je 
puis cependant vous obéir sans risque, en supprimant les détails. 
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Il y a dix ans que je suis dans le monde, j’en ai vingt-cinq, et 
vous êtes la trente-troisième beauté que j’ai conquise en affaire 
réglée” (p.248). 

Here the rogue can be recognized by his mathematical pre- 
cision, his inhuman lack of feeling, and the final battle image. 
Zulica adds a few finishing strokes to this tableau of corruption 
with her apology for women. According to her, vice is not 
enjoying the pleasures of everyone, but rather an egoism which 
wants to enjoy exclusively: ‘quoique pour avoir autrefois aimé, 
nous ne soyons point coupables envers l’objet qui nous occupe, 
il est cependant fort rare que sa vanité nous pardonne de n’avoir 
pas été le premier qui nous ait rendues sensibles” (p.251). Since 
personal affection is so alien to Nassès, he can understand and 
appreciate love only as goút or some technique perfectible 
through practice: ‘je ne suis pas même de lavis de ceux qui croient 
qu’une femme qui a beaucoup aimé n’est plus capable d’aimer 
encore. Loin que je pense que le coeur s’use en aimant, je suis, au 
contraire, persuadé que plus on aime, plus on est vif sur le 
sentiment, plus on a de la délicatesse’ (p.252). 

Unlike Nassés, Crébillon is not interested in the physical aspects 
of this scene: he does not describe these activities in any way but 
the most abstract. The faveurs which Zulica bestows on Nassés, 
the charmes he devours with his eyes, even an ardent caresse are 
not at all visualized. Lacking the picturesque and the concrete 
elements which would strike the reader and hold his attention, 
these indications (‘descriptions’ they cannot be called) of physical 
details and activities can only be of secondary interest". By 
choosing to avoid these details through an abstract style as well 
as by presenting most of the episode through dialogue, Crébillon 
indicates that this somatic aspect of seduction should be neglected 
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in favour of some other bias. The other factor in the seduction 
process is precisely the role of the word, how Nassés’s manipula- 
tion of language enables him to achieve victory. 

Two of Nassés’s most redoutable arms are verbal and can only 
be understood through dialogue: his use of flattery and his 
handling of self-effacement, and even self-debasement. Against 
even the most extravagant compliments, Zulica has little or no 
defence: ‘La difficulté de vous plaire, vos charmes, le plaisir si 
doux et si rare de régner dans un coeur qu’avant lui [Mazulhim] 
personne ne s'était soumis, tout devait vous faire espérer de sa 
part une tendresse éternelle. Ce qui en toute autre aurait été une 
vanité ridicule, ne devenait pour Zulica qu’une idée si simple 
qu’elle ne pouvait pas s'empêcher de l’avoir’ (p.200). By denigrat- 
ing himself, Nassès forces Zulica to contradict him and to say 
something in his favour herself: ‘Oui Madame, ajouta-t-il, rien 
n’a été capable d’éteindre le malheureux amour que vous m’avez 
inspiré; vos mépris, votre haine, votre acharnement contre moi, 
m'ont fait gémir, mais ne mont pas guéri. . . . Zulica, gagnée par 
un discours si respectueux, lui avoua qu’en effet, par un caprice 
dont elle n’avait jamais pu découvrir la source, elle s’était ouverte- 
ment déclarée son ennemie, mais que c’était un tort qu’elle comp- 
tait si bien réparer qu’il n’en serait plus question entre eux, et 
qu’elle Passurait de son estime, de son amitié, et de sa reconnais- 
sance” (p.196). Once thus engaged to praise Nassès, Zulica’s pride 
will not suffer her to renege on what she has already said. Con- 
sequently, Nassès is able to trap her with her own words which 
he elicits in conversation. 

Mazulhim furnishes Nassès with another many-edged weapon. 
Each time he speaks of Mazulhim, Nassès adopts a different pose, 
takes a different stance depending upon which side of Zulica he 
plans to attack. Initially, Mazulhim provides a diversion. His 
absence provokes Zulica’s fury: ‘Hé bien! oui, Monsieur, 
répliqua-t-elle, oui, je l’aimais, je le lui ai dit, je venais ici le lui 
prouver: l’ingrat avait enfin su m’amener jusque là. Je ne rougis 
pas de vous l’avouer, mais le perfide maura jamais d’autres 
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preuves de ma faiblesse que l’aveu que je lui en ai fait. Un jour 
plus tard, ciel! que serais-je devenue ? (p.192). 

In unleashing her invectives against Mazulhim, she opens a 
flank to Nassés’s attack. At first Nassés extols Mazulhim’s love 
for Zulica: ‘Ce n’est pas que Mazulhim soit coupable; non 
Madame, il sait tout ce qu’il doit à vos bontés, il brûlait de venir 
4 vos genoux vous parler de sa reconnaissance’ (p.191), which 
only inflames her more since Mazulhim’s conduct so grossly 
contradicts these professions of his love. Then, suddenly admit- 
ting that Mazulhim no longer loves her, Nassés reverses the flow 
of her rage and indignation. Before she was a disappointed lover; 
now she is a cast-off wench. ‘Eh bien! oui, Madame, répondit 
l’Indien, il serait inutile de vous le cacher, Mazulhim ne vous aime 
plus’ (p.194). 

In terms of the present conversation, this change is wholly 
unjustified. After so staunchly defending Mazulhim against all of 
Zulica’s accusations, there is no reason for him to reverse direc- 
tions so abruptly. Only one real reason, that is: by constantly 
changing directions, Nassés can keep Zulica off balance, in a white 
heat of indignation against each new statement. She cannot reason 
clearly nor can she resist his efforts to lead her, to make her react 
when and how he wants, by the stimuli with which he prods her. 

The objective of this first sally is the position contained in the 
question and answer: ‘Mais qu’aurait-il donc fait, si je l’avais 
trompé? — I] vous aurait adorée, répondit l’Indien’ (p.194). This 
is Nassès’s offer and temptation: his seduction will masquerade 
as a legitimate revenge for Mazulhim’s infidelity. Through him 
Zulica will be able to break with the unloving Mazulhim and 
return his insult compounded with the interest of an immediate 
liaison, thus replacing him with another in her affections. Now 
the battle lines are drawn, and the fighting begins in earnest. 

Nothing in Nassés’s verbal conduct indicates anything but 
precise and cold-blooded calculation. Never is he at a loss for a 
word, never does he hesitate or err in selecting his next mode of 
attack. In the most emotional of situations, he speaks only logic 
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and reason: ‘Je vous ai prouvé la nécessité où vous êtes d’aimer 
encore et je vais, autant qu’il me sera possible, vous prouver 
actuellement que c’est moi qu’il faut que vous aimiez’ (p.211). 
Nassès is attempting here a seduction which has nothing to do 
with the body. He wants Zulica to accept, intellectually and 
rationally, that he should be favoured, be ‘loved’, over Mazulhim. 
What he demands, more than any physical satisfaction, is a mental 
and spiritual triumph: he is trying to force Zulica to make a 
conscious and voluntary declaration of her love for him: ‘Oui 
Zulica, répondit-il; sans cet aveu charmant que je vous demande, 
je ne puis étre heureux; sans lui, je ne puis jamais me regarder que 
comme un ravisseur. Ah! Voulez-vous me laisser un si cruel 
reproche a me faire ? — Oui, Nassés, dit-elle en soupirant, je vous 
aime!’ (p.225). 

Meanwhile, however, one should not believe that Nassès is 
fighting a one-sided battle. In this ‘war between the sexes’ so 
often recorded in the so-called licentious novels of the eighteenth 
century, men and women have different tactics and weapons. 
Men attack straightforwardly and try to seduce the women. 
Obviously, any true sentiment or genuine feeling would render 
an attacking man powerless and a defending woman helpless. 
Goût alone motivates the soldiers of seduction and their enemy. 
To bolster their egos, to flatter their pride, and to acquire fame 
and honour throughout the realm, men choose the most difficult, 
the most beautiful, and the most decorous women as targets. 
Only a hard-fought victory brings any gloire. For the women, 
victory is not won by repelling the attack but by surrendering in 
such a fashion (/a belle résistance) that the attacker is unable to 
boast in public of having stormed the citadel, or that, having 
carried the day, the victor finds himself displaced by another 
attacker who takes from him the spoils of war before he can enjoy 
them and, most importantly, all this before the humbling public 
gaze. Although she surrenders to each and every man, the woman 
must preserve appearances and maintain an outward decorum and 
dignity, sometimes honoured by the appellation ‘virtue’, that 
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hollow, hypocritical, social condonation which replaced the more 
genuine and rigorous classical bienséances. 

Therefore, once attacked, Zulica prepares her defences for a 
combat that endures in varying degrees of intensity and at various 
levels of significance throughout the rest of the episode. Her 
initial defence is lying. Distorting the facts, she presents a most 
favourable picture of herself to Nassés which, unfortunately, is 
false. Her exaggerated reaction to the announcement of Mazul- 
him’s unfaithfulness does not correspond to what the reader 
already knows of her character: ‘Je sens que je meurs, Monsieur, 
lui dit-elle, aprés avoir longtemps pleuré, ce n’est point a un 
coeur aussi sensible, aussi delicat que le mien, qu’on peut porter 
impunément d’aussi rudes coups’ (p.194). 

Throughout this combat an interesting perspective is main- 
tained. Since Zulica has been seen before with both Mazulhim and 
Zadis, the reader has certain opinions about her which he can use 
to judge her conduct with Nassés, while the latter, on the other 
hand, is totally unknown, a personage for whom no standard of 
measure exists. There is no way of ascertaining the truth about 
him. What he does is clear enough, although his motivations and 
intentions are not. The version Zulica offers of her amorous 
relation with Mazulhim contradicts the true report which the sofa 
recorded and which Amanzéi reports. First, Zulica’s version: 
‘Une femme n’est jamais plus exposée à succomber que lorsqu’elle 
se croit invincible. J'étais dans ce calme trompeur, continua-t-elle, 
lorsque Mazulhim s’est offert à mes yeux. Je ne vous dirai pas 
comment il a fait pour me séduire. Ce que je sais, c’est qu'après 
lui avoir résisté longtemps, mon coeur s’est ému, ma tête s’est 
troublée. J’ai senti des mouvements qui prenaient sur moi, 
d’autant plus que je n’étais pas dans l’habitude de les éprouver. 
Mazulhim, qui savait mieux que moi-même de quelle nature était 
mon trouble, en a profité pour m’engager dans des démarches 
dont j’ignorais la conséquence; enfin il ma amenée au point de 
me faire venir ici. Je croyais, et il me lavait promis, qu’il ne 
voulait que m’entretenir avec plus de liberté que, dans le tumulte 
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du monde, nous ne pouvions espérer. J’y suis venue. Sa présence 
m'a plus émue que je n'avais pensé. Seule avec lui, je me suis 
trouvée moins forte contre ses désirs. Sans savoir ce que j’accor- 
dais, je n’ai pu lui refuser rien. L’amour enfin m’a séduite jusqu’au 
bout’ (p.203). 

Now, Amanzéi’s: ‘En finissant ces mots, ils [Mazulhim and 
Zulica] se mirent à se promener dans la chambre, tous deux fort 
embarrassés l’un de l’autre, sans amour, sans désirs, et réduits, 
par leur mutuelle imprudence et l’arrangement qu’entraîne un 
rendez-vous dans une petite maison, à passer ensemble le reste 
d’un jour qu'ils ne paraissaient pas disposés à employer d’une 
façon qui put leur plaire. . .. Cependant, malgré la mauvaise 
humeur de Zulica, et la façon dont Mazulhim l’avait traitée, il osa 
pourtant, avant que de la quitter, lui demander qu’ils se revissent, 
et ajouter, avec empressement, qu’il fallait que ce fût dans deux 
jours. Quoiqu’en ce moment elle eût, je crois, peu d’envie de lui 
accorder ce qu’il semblait désirer avec tant d’ardeur, elle lui 
répondit qu’elle le voulait bien, mais si froidement, que je 
n’imaginai pas qu’elle voulût lui tenir parole’”. Lying is, there- 
fore, a counter-attack which she uses to increase Nassés’s esteem 
and respect for her. Just as his flattery is a trap for her, so too is 
her prevarication a snare for him. 

Related to the strategy of lying is the feint. In this war feints 
are disguises: both Nassés and Zulica pretend to be different from 
what they really are. Each has prepared roles, false personalities 
which he can assume in order to impose on the other. One of the 
best examples of this reciprocal falsification follows in which 
Zulica sheds the proper tears and Nassés plays the suitably 
zealous lover: ‘Zulica, qui depuis quelque temps n’avait pas envie 
de pleurer ne put entendre ce discours sans se croire obligée de 
verser de nouvelles larmes. Nassés, qui se divertissait de tout le 
manège qu’il lui faisait faire à son gré, la laissa quelque temps dans 

12 pp.174, 180-181; these two pas-  dictory accounts of this single episode. 
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cette douleur affectée. Cependant, pour ne pas perdre ses moments 
auprès d’elle, il s’amusa à lui baiser la gorge qu’elle avait extrême- 
ment découverte’ (pp.210-211). 

Each person is a careful actor although his sole audience is the 
other. There is no limit to their ingenuity in inventing roles or to 
their talent for performing them. Here they are lovers, filled with 
affection for each other: ‘Je n’ai commencé de vivre que depuis 
que vous m’avez aimé. Lorsque je songe à quelles beautés 
Mazulhim a fermé les yeux, que je le plains! Quoi! Zulica dans ces 
lieux où nous sommes, dans ces mêmes lieux que vos bontés pour 
moi me rendent aussi chers que celles que vous y avez eues pour 
lui ne me les ont d’abord fait trouver odieux, l’ingrat a pu ne pas 
rougir d’en avoir aimé d’autres, ni renoncer pour jamais à son 
inconstance! Quel génie, quel Dieu même veillait pour moi, 
lorsque après lavoir rendu insensible a tant de charmes, il lui 
inspira le dessein de me choisir pour vous apprendre sa perfidie ? 
Ah! Zulica! quel n’aurait pas été mon malheur, s’il vous avait été 
fidèle, ou si quelqu’autre que moi. . . . — Arrêtez! interrompit 
majestueusement Zulica: s’il m'avait été fidèle, je n’aurais jamais 
aimé que lui, mais pour le bannir de mon coeur il ne fallait pas 
moins que Nassés’ (pp.239-240). Praises, professions of love, 
thanksgiving to the powers that be for their fortuitous meeting, 
all the overblown rhetoric of love is present. Yet, on both sides, 
all this is mummery, all this is sham. Amanzéi’s adverb ‘majestu- 
eusement’ is just pretentious enough to prick this balloon of 
artful deception. 

Nassés, however, is not merely engaged in a war of libertine 
seduction. He has other aims, other purposes. Unfortunately, 
these motives are never explicitly stated and the reader does not 
have the perspective on Nassés, as he does on Zulica, which would 
easily reveal them. He must therefore assemble on his own bits 
and pieces of information in order to discover Nassès’s intentions 
in this seduction. Here the importance of the absolute veracity of 
the dialogue becomes manifest. Amanzéi himself is not aware of 
this deeper motivation in Nassés. None the less, he retells all the 
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significant facts, repeats all the crucial dialogue, even though he 
does not know to what extent they are significant. 

To humiliate Zulica is Nassés’s prime motive. He is in league 
with Mazulhim who thirsts for revenge after the spectacle of his 
own demeaning impotence and of her cruel insults”. Rather than 
chance or coincidence, a concerted plan arranged that Nassés, an 
old enemy and not some slave, would apologize to Zulica for 
Mazulhim’s absence. Nor is Mazulhim’s arrival—he innocent, full 
of love and excuses, going to meet his ‘lover’ who has just been 
unfaithful to him in the space of a few short hours—the work of 
blind chance. 

In the text are contained several clues which point to a clever 
machination on the part of these two men to disgrace Zulica. 
Why did Nassés send his retinue away (‘J’ai renvoyé mes gens et 
Vheure à laquelle ils doivent revenir est encore bien éloignée’, 
p.197), if he was coming only to present Mazulhim’s excuses to an 
unknown lady friend ? Since no other woman arrives, Nassès has 
not arranged for a rendezvous of his own. The only possible 
reason why he would stay—and stay he must—is to be with the 
woman he finds there. Given his relationship to Mazulhim, a 
trusted friend and confidant, a relationship which does not seem 
to change after Mazulhim has surprised him in the act of seducing 
Zulica, it is impossible to believe that Mazulhim does not know 
what Nassès is attempting. Then, there is Mazulhim’s curious 
arrival. His story contradicts Nassès’s claim that he no longer 
loves Zulica: her revenge for his infidelity is undermined because 
he was not unfaithful. She is caught between these two men 
whose conflicting statements have tricked her into seduction 
and then shamed her for it. At one point, Zulica herself almost 


13 the whole episode (pp.151-181) 
should be read in this context. Here 
however are some highlights: ‘Peu 
à peu Mazulhim en obtint davantage, 
et se retrouva enfin dans la même 
circonstance où Zulica s’était fachée.... 
Déjà même elle espérait, lorsque 


Mazulhim, plus délicat que jamais, 
manqua cruellement à ses plus douces 
espérances” (p.163). ‘Je vous assure, 
Mazulhim, lui dit-elle en s’y arrangeant, 
que je suis outrée contre vous. Je vous 
le dis, c’est que je ne vous le pardon- 
nerai jamais’ (p.156). 
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uncovered this plot: ‘Laissons cela, interrompit-elle, je n’ai jamais 
disputé sur les choses qui ne m’intéressaient pas. Au reste, c’est, 
à ce qu’il me semble, moins à vous qu’à Mazulhim à tacher de 
faire recevoir cette opinion’ (pp.236-237). Nassés is too vehement 
in his defence of Mazulhim to be a genuine rival who wants to 
replace him in Zulica’s affections. Significantly, the subject of this 
dispute is Mazulhim’s sexual prowess, or lack of it, precisely the 
topic which caused Mazulhim so much difficulty with Zulica and 
which is most likely at the bottom of his campaign to avenge 
himself. However, the most telling factor is the constant effort to 
humiliate Zulica which Nassés makes throughout the episode. 
More than some type of siege or bombardment to weaken the 
walls of ‘virtue’, these efforts are part of the plan to disgrace and 
shame Zulica. 

One of the most powerful weapons of humiliation at Nassés’s 
disposal is ironic sarcasm. Whenever possible he exaggerates the 
affront Zulica has received from Mazulhim. This manœuvre can 
be construed as a seduction tactic, of course. To provoke Zulica 
to avenge herself by loving him is Nassés’s primary plot. None 
the less, the frequency and the vehemence which typify these 
remarks lead one to suspect another motive. Since Zulica does not 
completely understand much of the irony, it is lost as a means of 
seduction. This ‘lost’ irony can only be characterized as gratuitous 
unless Nassés is thereby attempting to demean her in every 
possible way. Even if she does not comprehend all of his sarcasm, 
he still has the satisfaction, in his own eyes, of debasing and 
ridiculing her. This private pleasure should not be underestimated. 
To Nassés’s knowledge, the details of this scene of humiliation 
would never be made public, so any pleasure or satisfaction he 
derived from it would necessarily remain private and personal. In 
the midst of one alleged attempt to console her, for example, he 
harps on the insulting nature of Mazulhim’s behaviour: ‘On 
n ignore pas, reprit Nassés, que les hommes sont assez malheureux 
pour ne pouvoir pas jouir longtemps de l’objet même le plus 
aimable sans que leurs désirs se ralentissent: mais au moins on 
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aime trois mois, six semaines, quinze jours même, plus ou moins. 
On n’a jamais imaginé de quitter une femme aussi brusquement 
que Mazulhim vous a quittée, vous; c’est d’un ridicule, d’une 
horreur même, qu’on ne peut imaginer! Ah! Zulica, ajouta-t-il, 
jose encore le répéter, vous m’auriez trouvé plus constant!’ 
(p.204). Such a remark has a double effect. Not only does it bring 
back the full impact of the insult (which ostensibly he was trying 
to mitigate), but also it affords Nassés the opportunity to mock 
Zulica right to her face. To Mazulhim’s indignity he adds a taunt 
of his own, a jeer which is all the more savoured because it does 
its damage without Zulica really knowing how or why. 

Varying his mode of attack, Nassés often shifts from compas- 
sion to belligerence, from a soft to a hard approach. Without 
recognizing the ultimate purpose of this tactic, Amanzéi points 
out these fluctuations in Nassés’s behaviour: ‘Nassés, assez 
content de lui-méme, crut qu’il pouvait suspendre pour un 
moment l’admiration qu’il causait à Zulica. Avoir triomphé d’elle, 
n’était rien pour lui: il la connaissait trop pour en être flatté, et les 
bontés qu’elle lui marquait, loin de diminuer la haine qu’il lui 
portait, l’avaient augmentée. Il se sentait pour elle ce mépris pro- 
fond qui nous rend impossible la dissimulation et les ménagements 
avec les personnes qui nous l'inspirent; et dans cette disposition, 
il ne croyait pas pouvoir lui montrer assez tôt toute l’impression 
que sa conduite avec lui, avait faite sur son ame’ (p.232). In this 
context, Nassès’s alternation between criticizing and defending 
Mazulhim takes on a new, fuller meaning. Not only does he have 
the pleasure of contradicting Zulicaï*, but also this tactic of con- 
stant change permits him to attack more forcefully and more 
devastatingly. In the face of a continual frontal assault, Zulica 
could see through his motives and prepare a suitable defence. 
This way, she does not know how to interpret Nassés’s actions: 
at times he is brutal but at others he is understanding and 
compassionate. This alternation between respectfulness and 


14 see the discussion of their con- 
versation, below, pp.193-194. 
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ruthlessness disarms her, effectively preventing any resistance 
while encouraging a sincere confidence in him. 

As was mentioned earlier, Mazulhim’s arrival makes sense only 
inside the framework of a plot to humiliate Zulica. She has been 
seduced, loved, and abandoned in a few hours. In addition, her 
justification for such an action has been undercut: Mazulhim has 
not been unfaithful, she alone has been a traitor. When he finally 
does arrive (although Nassés said he would not come), Mazulhim 
feigns ignorance of the situation yet his bitterly ironic remarks 
continue and complement Nassés’s campaign to humiliate and to 
conquer Zulica: ‘Je viens, Reine, lui dit-il, vous demander pardon. 
Un enchainement d’affaires accablantes, affreuses, désespérantes, 
m’a empêché de me rendre à vos ordres. . . . Quoi! vous pleurez? 
Ah! Nassés! cela n’est pas bien, vous avez abusé de ma facilité, de 
mon amitié, de ma confiance! . . . Mais, mais, au vrai, je ne 
comprends rien a tout ceci, moi. Vous étes fachée? C’est que 
j'en suis furieux, désolé, je ne men consolerai jamais. Ceci fait une 
aventure unique, étonnante, du premier rare! . . . Enfin, ne peut- 
on pas savoir ce que c’est que tout cela? Dites donc, vous autres! 
Vous ne parlez point. Ah! je vois ce que c’est, j’en suis la cause 
innocente. Vous me croyez infidéle, oui, vous le croyez. Que 
vous connaissiez peu mon coeur! Je revins à vous, mille fois, je 
dis: mille tois, plus tendre, plus épris, plus enchanté que jamais! 
Plus Mazulhim feignait de tendresse, plus Zulica déconcertée, 
abattue, s’obstinait au silence. Nassès . . . jouissait malignement 
de sa confusion’ (pp.269-270). 

The final words of Mazulhim and Nassés spell out, for Zulica 
to hear, her utter defeat and painful humiliation: ‘Est-ce de vous 
ou de moi que Madame a à se plaindre? ne m’aime-t-elle plus? 
Vous aime-t-elle? — Point du tout! repartit Nassès: c’est moi, 
puisqu’il faut vous le dire, que l’infidèle juge à propos de ne plus 
aimer. Nous sommes brouillés. — Ah! Perfide! dit Mazulhim, 
après les serments que vous m’aviez faits de m'être toujours 
fidèle . . . Quelle horreur!” (p.270). Mazulhim does not let Zulica 
go after learning of her infidelity: ‘je ne puis me déterminer à vous 
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quitter sans m'être justifié” (p.271). There is still the treaty to 
negotiate, and the terms of the peace will not be easy for the loser. 
Mazulhim has indeed avenged himself: ‘Ce que je vous demande, 
poursuivit-il, me paraît sensé. Vous vous êtes quittés mal [she and 
Nassès] et il me semble qu’en cela vous avez manqué de prudence. 
Si vous faites bien, vous le reverrez; croyez-moi, évitez un éclat. 
Il ne doit pas vous être plus difficile de le garder en le haïssant, 
qu’il ne vous l’a été de le prendre sans l’aimer. Si vous vous 
obstinez à ne pas le revoir, il parlera peut-être . . . mais c’est qu’il 
faut éviter de se faire des ennemis. Demain je vous le présenterai. 
— Moi, s’écria-t-elle, je vous reverrais ? — Eh oui! répondit-il en 
lui présentant la main pour descendre’ (pp.279-280). The mean- 
ingless politeness of offering his hand does not detract from the 
horror of Zulica’s punishment. She will have to continue to see 
and entertain the two men who have so wickedly abused her. 

Still one element in this guerre des sexes remains to be con- 
sidered. Throughout this whole episode Nassès has been striving 
to do more than seduce Zulica dans les règles, more than humiliate 
her to satisfy Mazulhim’s revenge. His enterprise, in the end, 
becomes more diabolical. He actually wants to destroy a character, 
to ruin a personality. His aim is to annihilate Zulica’s individuality, 
to rip out of her soul the deepest and most tender parts of her 
existence. Indeed, like Versac, Nassés is one of the first eighteenth- 
century fleurs du mal which will bloom so luxuriantly in Les 
Liaisons dangereuses. Nassès becomes satanic only in his last 
confrontation with Zulica, although this scene does represent a 
climax toward which all his previous actions inevitably lead. 

In an almost lyric passage of disarming candour, Zulica tells of 
her initiation into the world: ‘Née délicate, je craignais Pamour. 
Je sentais que je trouverais difficilement un coeur aussi vrai que le 
mien; et que le plus grand malheur qui puisse arriver à une femme 
raisonnable, est d’avoir une passion, quelque heureuse méme 
qu’elle puisse être . . . ce calme dont nous nous applaudissons est 
moins en nous l’ouvrage de la raison que l’effet du hasard. Un 
moment, un seul moment suffit pour troubler mon coeur! Voir, 
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aimer, adorer même. . . . Les leçons du devoir, la crainte de me 
perdre dans le monde, soupirs, larmes, remords, tout fut inutile, 
ou, pour mieux dire, tout augmentait encore ce sentiment cruel 
dont j'étais tyrannisée. ... Combien de fois en l’entendant soupirer 
auprès de moi, soupirais-je de douleur de ne loser faire pour lui! 
Quand ses yeux s’attachaient tendrement sur les miens, que j’y 
trouvais cette expression, douce et langoureuse, que j’y trouvais 
enfin lamour même, ah! comment dans ces instants qui me 
mettaient si loin de moi, avais-je la force de me dérober à cette 
volupté qui m’entrainait! . . . mais voir un amant timide, un 
amant adoré, mais qui ne sait pas son bonheur, pénétré de senti- 
ment, de crainte, de respect, venir à vos pieds vous déclarer tout 
ce qu’il sent pour vous; manquer même d’expressions en voulant 
vous l’apprendre; tremblant autant de l’emotion que son amour 
lui donne, que de la crainte qu’il ne soit pas agréé; voler au devant 
de ses paroles, se les répéter tout bas, se les graver dans le coeur’ 
(pp-257-259)- 

This Zulica, young, innocent, aware yet afraid of love, true 
love and not godt, is worlds apart from the Zulica of the novel. 
Whether she is lying here or not is of no account: this idyll of 
her youth means a great deal to her, either as a long lost but 
dearly cherished memory, perhaps dating back to her innocent 
youth, or as some fantasy or illusion her pride requires. In any 
case Nassés reacts ruthlessly. Brutally, he snatches away this last 
illusion, this final shred of human dignity: he destroys her dream 
world by saying that her lover had deceived her. One can ask if 
Nassés is telling the truth here or not. It makes little difference. 
What is important is his impulsive desire to destroy any remaining 
self-respect or dignity. Unable to resist a moral ‘over-kill’, he 
fiendishly recounts his own version of her youth: ‘A votre entrée 
dans le monde, convaincue qu’on ne saurait y étre trop fausse, 
vous cachates sous un air prude et froid le penchant qui vous 
porte aux plaisirs. Née peu tendre, mais excessivement curieuse, 
tous les hommes que vous vites alors piquèrent votre curiosité, et 
autant que vous pûtes, vous les connûtes à fond. . .. vous renon- 
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gates à la solitude, et vous allates porter dans le monde ce penchant 
naturel qui vous portait à tout connaître. La princesse Saheb avait 
alors Iskender pour amant; vous voulûtes juger par vous-même 
si l’on pouvait se fier à son goût, et vous le lui enlevâtes. Elle ne 
vous l’a jamais pardonné, et s’en plaint même encore tous les 
jours’ (pp.263-264). 

Although both Nassés and Zulica are libertines, he alone 
attains demonic proportions in his attempt to obliterate her 
integrity, her consciousness of self. 


Ten vignettes become a single novel 


On first reading one is tempted to consider Le Sopha merely 
a ‘chronique scandaleuse’, a series of licentious vignettes re- 
counted by a voyeur who, fantastically transformed into a sofa, 
was witness to those amorous exploits perpetrated on his own 
cushions. So described, the novel seems to merit little of our 
interest. This type of subject-matter was standard in the oriental 
tale, it must be remembered, however. In fact, what Crébillon 
has done is to take the traditional risqué material of the conte and 
to transform it, both by his style and his choice of characters and 
incidents, into a devastating commentary on the social life of his 
time, a bitter denunciation of the human comedy which he had so 
long observed in the salons of enlightened Paris. 

There are ten vignettes in Le Sopha, varying from a few pages 


15 Tieje, p.54: ‘In all European 
countries, the chronique scandaleuse ran 
a subterraneous course until about 
1660, when occurred the fall of the 
heroico-historical romance’. 

16 Martino, p.264: ‘en critiquant les 
contes orientaux, en se divertissant de 
leurs multiples aspects, en modifiant le 
caractère des aventures et des person- 
nages, il se trouva être l’initiateur d’une 
forme nouvelle de roman, dont Ze 
Sopha est resté le type; elle fit fureur 


pendant une vingtaine d’années; la 
grâce spirituelle du dix-huitième siècle, 
sa mièvrerie aussi, le libertinage de son 
imagination, et en même temps quel- 
ques unes de ses plus sérieuses pensées 
.… mélanges confus et mal définissables’, 
and p.268: ‘le style en est infiniment 
joli et . . . dissimule avec une habileté 
amusante, sous des mots distingués et 
honnêtes, tout ce que la matière a de 
scabreux’. 
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to several chapters in length. None is chosen haphazardly; each 
makes a point in the indictment Crébillon draws up against the 
hollowness of human relations and man’s deception of his fellow 
man. For the basic theme in each of these episodes is trickery, 
deceitfulness, and deception: man lies to his fellow man as he lies 
to himself. 

In this novel Crébillon wants to depict as wide a range of 
characters and as diversified a number of social milieux as 
possible. He needs a freedom of movement combined with a 
narrow viewpoint, because all these characters and all these 
milieux will be seen from the single angle of seduction. Hence the 
functional importance of the metamorphosis, an element which 
critics have only tolerated in the fairy-tale context of the conte. 
Brahma’s punishment is that Amanzéi must wander from sofa to 
sofa in search of his redemption, thus providing diversity, while 
the nature of this redemptive act and the peculiar complacency 
and adaptability of a sofa for this type of activity furnish the 
properly narrow viewpoint. Essentially what Crébillon has done 
is to transfer the picaresque novel into an oriental tale. No longer 
a starving picaro seeking merely to survive, the hero, here a sofa, 
is a metamorphosed soul, a sinner in search of salvation, an 
unfortunate being trying to ameliorate his condition in a later 
reincarnation. Both the picaro and the sofa travel through various, 
differentiated milieux, meeting a variety of people and types. Each 
is polarized by one factor: the picaro by his survival through eat- 
ing (Lazarillo de Tormes) or by his growing moral sense and 
rising social position (Gil Blas); the sofa, by his liberation through 
one act of pure, true, and innocent love. 

But it is in the context of the conte oriental that the Sopha must 
be seen in order to ascertain and to appreciate! Crébillon’s use 
and his transformation of this traditional genre. In the sequel to 
Le Sopha, Ah! quel conte, Crébillon’s oriental material serves as 

1? Marie Louise Dufrenoy (i.119) 
considers it the chef-d’ceuvre of the 


oriental genre. 
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a licence for his unchecked fantasy. The simple fact of being an 
oriental taie, Crébillon seems to believe, permits him to take all 
manner of liberties with ‘realism’, credibility, and verisimilitude. 
In L’Ecumoire, the exotic flavour of the oriental setting and of the 
suitably fantastic adventures which take place therein provide a 
clever and very necessary smoke screen for Crébillon’s pointed 
and acerbic satire of contemporaries. Unfortunately the disguise 
was easily pierced and Crébillon spent several days at Vincennes 
in consequence. One of the most entertaining and significant 
aspects of this Aistoire japonaise (the novel’s subtitle), which ‘one 
might be tempted to view . . . as a mere display of cracked- 
brained tomfoolery were it not that in this madcap story delicate 
questions of human behavior are investigated in a sober and 
calculating manner’ (Strum, p.45), is its preface. Like Swift, and in 
our own day comic, ironic writers like Barth, in Giles goat boy, 
and Nabokov, in Lolita, Crébillon’s satiric mind cannot pass up the 
opportunity to poke funat the plethora of ‘authentic’, ‘genuine’, and 
otherwise trustworthy forewords, prefaces, and editor’s statements 
which were so common and popular in the eighteenth century. 
Therefore, tongue-in-cheek, he enumerates the stages in the 
manuscript’s odyssey from the Japan of centuries ago to con- 
temporary France: ‘Cet ouvrage est, sans contredit, un des plus 
précieux monuments de l’antiquité; et les Chinois en font un si 
grand cas, qu’ils n’ont pas dédaigné de l’attribuer au célèbre 
Confucius. En effet, pour la sagesse des préceptes, la bonté de la 
morale, la beauté de l’invention, la singularité des événements, et 
l’ordre qui y est répandu, ils n’ont pu se dispenser de Pen croire 
l’auteur, ou du moins de souhaiter qu’il le fût. Ce livre, cependant, 
est de Kioloho-éé, personnage illustre, antérieur à Confucius, de 
plus de dix siècles, premier Mandarin de la loi, revêtu des emplois 
les plus grands et connu à la Chine par un grand nombre d’ou- 
vrages historiques, politiques, et moraux. Un savant chinois!* qui 


18 Cham -hi-hon- chu-ka -hul- chi. 


Hist. litt. de la Chine. Pekin, 1306, 
p-155, prem. vol. [Crébillon’s note]. 
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a fait, il y a quatre cents ans, l’histoire littéraire de sa patrie, avec 
une exactitude admirable, a prouvé, par des raisons invincibles que 
Kioloho-éé étoit seul l’auteur de ce livre. . . . Un Hollandois 
homme d’esprit, se trouvant à Nankin, il y a près de cent ans, fut 
obligé, par ses affaires, d’y demeurer assez de temps pour pouvior 
apprendre passablement le Chinois. Dans le temps que pour s’y 
former davantage, il cherchait à faire une traduction, ce livre lui 
tomba entre les mains, il l’admira, l’entreprit, et parvint, après un 
travail de trois ans, à le mettre en Hollandois, mais très imparfaite- 
ment, selon qu’il l’a avoué lui-même. Peu curieux de le donner 
au public, il repassa en Europe, et laissa son ouvrage au savant 
Jean-Gaspard Crocovius-Putridus, de Leipsic, son ami intime, 
et connu dans la littérature par la dispute qu’il a eue avec 
Emmanuel Morgatus, sur une chose importante. Il s’agissoit 
de savoir si les meutes de la chaste Diane étoient composées de 
chiens et de chiennes, ou seulement de l’un ou de l’autre sexe de 
ces animaux. . . . Crocovius la traduit en Latin, l’enrichit de notes 
et de commentaires, et il étoit près de la donner au public en trois 
volumes in-folio, lorsqu'une mort prématurée enleva ce savant 
homme. Balthazar Onérosus, et Melchior Insipidus, ses neveux, 
héritiers des biens et de la science profonde de leur oncle, augmen- 
terent encore son livre. . .. Ce seigneur, nommé Annibal, Julio, 
Scipione, Buz-è-via, de gli Tafanari, de retour à Venise, le traduisit 
en sa langue, non tel qu’il l’avoit acheté. Comme il n’entendoit 
que très-imparfaitement le Latin, il laissa à part l’erudition: aidé 
par un frere Servite, et tous deux s’aidant d’un dictionnaire, il le 
mit enfin en état de paroitre en langue Vénitienne. . . . Le Vénitien 
est un jargon difficile à entendre; et le traducteur François avoue 
que dans le Toscan même il y a bien des termes qui l’arrêtent. Ce 
qui ne paroitra pas extraordinaire, quand on saura qu’il n’a étudié 
l'Italien que deux mois, sous un François de ses amis qui n’avoit 
été à Rome que six semaines. . . . Où j’ai pu retrancher les noms 
barbares, je Pai fait. La Ginne Hic-nec-fic-la-ki-ha-tipophetaf 
formait un nom tout à fait insupportable à prononcer, je l’ai 
changé; en un mot, je n’ai rien oublié de tout ce qui pouvait 
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rendre cet ouvrage parfait, et je ne doute point qu’il ne le soit. 
J'ai embelli, en quantité d’endroits, de réflexions également 
neuves et judicieuses. Il est écrit avec un soin, une netteté, et une 
perfection merveilleuse; et je suis persuadé que Kiloho-éé est 
infiniment inférieur à cette traduction, quoique faite d’après une 
langue que je n’entends presque pas™. Due to its comic exaggera- 
tion, this passage can have no function save satire. The perspi- 
cacious readers who saw through the modest fiction of Les Lettres 
persanes could not possibly, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be duped into accepting L’Ecumoire’s oriental origin. Crébillon’s 
preface, then, while it successfully satirizes the authenticating 
preface which pullulated at that time, ruins any claim of its own 
to this same genuineness. Crébillon has, therefore, openly 
admitted the fiction of his oriental motif by using it so blatantly 
to achieve another end. 

One can understand the oriental nature of Le Sopha only in 
this context of an orient whose principal merit is to serve other 
purposes, to fulfil other functions. For the eastern aspect of this 
novel is like the background in a painting which not only 
harmonizes with the principal subject-matter in the foreground, 
but also contains symbolic elements whose function it is to guide 
the viewer to a correct interpretation of the entire canvas. 
Precisely the role of the orient in Le Sopha is to be false, to be 
fake in such a manner that the reader cannot help but recognize 
the contradiction. Critics today seem to underestimate the mental 
alertness of eighteenth-century readers and suppose that everyone 
accepted these contes orientaux at face value. If the larger, un- 
initiated public might have done so, the sharp minds of the 
Parisian salons, the audience to which Crébillon directed all of 
his novels, would never have been so gullible. 

Crébillon takes pains to eschew consistency in his oriental 
setting. Although most names (Nassés, Zadis, Fatmé, etc.) have 
something of an eastern sonority, and several technical terms 


19 Crébillon, @uvres completes 
(Londres 1777), ii, pp.v-xii. 
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(sultan, émir, palanquin) are accurate, the rest of the novel belies 
any legitimate claim to being oriental. Thus, the sultane’s 
sarcasm and independence, especially toward her husband, evokes 
Parisian salons filled with emancipated, quick-witted, sharp- 
tongued, and highly intelligent women rather than the seraglio 
or harem of the east where women were only slightly more than 
slaves. Amine is a dancer at the Opéra, a European rather than 
Asiatic art form, while Abdalathif is more a petit fonctionnaire in 
the growing French bureaucracy than a despot, even on a small 
scale, of the Levant. His confidence that a government post will 
bring him wealth, his kept woman, and his night time carousing 
with friends ‘from the office’ all point to French times and man- 
ners. Then, the noble institution of the petite maison as well as the 
libertine tenor of all the seduction adventures localize the novel 
in France during the regency. Finally, the basis of the whole 
story, metempsychosis and Amanzéi’s memory of his former 
incarnation”, had to have been too extravagant, too ridiculous 
for enlightened Frenchmen, philosophes all, to accept without a 
wry smile of disbelief and to read without looking for something 
else behind the superficial appearances. 

Having established that the real subject is and was meant to be 
recognized as French morals, the logical question is to ask what 
the purpose of the oriental fiction is. Crébillon was exiled upon 
publishing Le Sopha, perhaps because of unpleasant and pointed 
references to certain powerful individuals. If disguise for these 
portraits drawn from life were the purpose of this oriental 
machinery, Crébillon would have been wiser to reinforce rather 
than undermine the novel’s exotic and eastern flavour. Another 
explanation would attribute the eastern element to a capitulation 


20 although eastern religions accept 21 the cause of Crébillon’s exile, like 
seriously the belief in reincarnation most of his life, is but poorly known. 
and the transmigration of souls after The theory that the exile was due only 
death, they do not hold that any to the failure to obtain a privilége for 
individual can retain a memory or publication is far from being totally 
consciousness of his former existences. acceptable. 
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to the public’s insatiable appetite for this minor genre. Or it could 
have a quasi-philosophical motivation, showing that sexual mores 
were the same the world over, from east to west, and supporting 
the philosophical tolerance which overlooked differences and tried 
to find similarities among all men”. 

None of these reasons seems satisfactory, because each tries to 
comprehend the oriental factor as an independent element un- 
related to the whole. In fact, as indicated above, the oriental 
background is an integral part of the unified novel and can be 
understood only in terms of the larger significance of the whole 
book. And what is the sense of Le Sopha? Simply it is an investi- 
gation, a thorough inquiry into the truth of man’s relationship 
to his fellow man (or, more aptly, fellow woman). And in this 
French society of the early eighteenth century, Crébillon finds 
little but cruel deception, horrendous trickery, and. deceit. 
Appearances are false, nothing can be trusted. In order to enhance 
the reader’s perception of this untrustworthy world, Crébillon 
presents an oriental novel which is not oriental, which is fake 
oriental, just as the people whom the sofa observes are not what 
they pretend to be. Deception is on every side and in the very 
grain of the novel itself. 

The accompanying chart is an attempt to show as clearly as 
possible the many diverse aspects of the plot configuration in Le 
Sopha. Reading from left to right reveals the rather wide range 
of amorous experiences which the sofa has witnessed. At left are 
the villains of the novel, Nassés, Mazulhim, and Zulica, who have 
so perverted even their animal instincts that they cannot even 
desire each other physically any more. This mental incapacity to 
appreciate is paralleled by Mazulhim’s physical impotence. They 
are past the realm of plaisir and goût. These individuals, like 
Versac, are the avatars and prototypes for Laclos’s diabolical and 
discarnate wills to power, Valmont and especially the marquise de 


22 for more about this philosophical 
undercurrent in the oriental tale, see 
Weitzman. 
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Merteuil. For Nassès, Zulica, and Mazulhim, sex has only one 
function: it offers a means of domination, an instrument of 


Table of anecdotes in Le Sopha 


ne Fatmé 
2 unnamed girl 
3; Amine 
4. Phénime—Zulma 
Se Almaide—Moclés 
6. Mazulhim— —Zéphis 
7. Zulica—Mazulhim 
8. Zulica —Zadis 
9. Nassés—Zulica 
10. Zéimis—P héléas 
I II III 
Scale: Evil... ... Good 
Deceivers Deceived Innocent 
Significance: diabolical plot to  self-deluding characters, ideal Amanzéi 
destroy another ruined by pride is seeking 
human being 
goût victims 


uncontrolled 
licence and 
libertinage 


conquest and subjugation. This war between the sexes, although 
it uses the bed or sofa as a battlefield, is completely non-physical 
in its consequences and ramifications. Rather it is over-intellectual, 
requiring the utmost self-control and self-discipline, an un- 
believable degree of cold-bloodedness and a cynical disrespect 
of human nature. This is the outer limit of sexual perversion, 
the furthest point reached on this picaresque journey of love, the 
deepest circle in the Inferno of deception and fraud. For like the 
mock oriental background, these personages pretend to be what 
they are not. The dienséances are respected, elegance and polite- 
ness permeate their being. Yet they are frauds, fobbing an illusion 
of themselves off on others, and hoping thereby to conquer them. 

Fatmé and Amine are ‘only’ libertines, on the other hand. 
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Moved by godt or the desire for plaisir or the hope of lucre, they 
represent an immoral, debauched segment of society. Signifi- 
cantly, these two women are viewed alone, although each has 
several adventures in the short course of their tales. Whereas all 
the other personages appear in couples, Fatmé and Amine have, 
like true libertines, no need of a fixed partner. They are free to 
enjoy the hazards of chance and of the moment. 

These five personages all belong in one category, in spite of 
the slight differences in the intensities or degree of their corrup- 
tion, since all of them are deceivers. They actively try to delude 
the others they meet: Zulica fools Zadis just as Fatmé dupes her 
husband. The next category is that of the deceived, of those who, 
for one reason or another, bear the brunt of another’s trickery. 
The most interesting personages here, although they are furthest 
to the left and consequently closer to the extreme evil of Nassés 
than to the innocence of Zéimis and Phéléas, are the two parallel, 
complementary couples, Phénime and Zulma, and Almaide and 
Moclès. Each of these four is not only deceived, but also deceiving 
to a certain extent: Moclès gives Almaide a false impression of his 
upstanding righteousness and high moral character, just as she 
does to him. In addition, each deceives himself, which is probably 
the most serious mistake. Unwittingly, unknowingly, these two 
individuals delude themselves. They entertain exalted opinions of 
their own prudence, of their own virtue, and of their own good- 
ness. Yet they are not so. Brahma cannot be deceived by appear- 
ances, Amanzéi can be liberated only by true virtue. Since 
Moclès and Almaide do not liberate him, they are, in spite of their 
final repentance and withdrawal from the world, guilty at least of 
some false notions about themselves, of some hidden pride. In 
the same way, Phénime deceives Zulma as well as the observing 
sofa. Both mistakenly believe her uncorrupted by the world. Yet 
she is not perfect, she too has been contaminated by her contact 
with this decayed society: ‘Huit ans de vertu, répondit Amanzéi, 
huit ans dont une seule faiblesse allait lui enlever tout le mérite’ 
(p.88). In spite, therefore, of her true affection and genuine 
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love for Zulma, Phémine is disqualified from the ranks of those 
who can redeem Amanzéi. 

Zâdis and Zéphis are also deceived, victims respectively of 
Zulica and Mazulhim. Their function is but to illustrate the 
prowess and the inhumanity of the latter. They are placed towards 
the right in this chart because, in these vignettes, they are guilty 
of no crime, no treachery. Of Zadis little is known, whereas 
Zéphis is an innocent led to the slaughter. None the less, a case 
can be made against her innocence: she enters voluntarily into 
this affaire even though she knows Mazulhim’s libertine reputa- 
tion. Perhaps she is a Phénime at an earlier stage of life, just before 
Mazulhim debauches her and robs her, once and for all, of her 
virtue, of her power to rescue Amanzéi. 

Only one couple in this group is pure and good enough to 
effect Amanzéi’s liberation. In social terms, they are the only 
ones who do and who always have respected the integrity and the 
sacredness of other human beings as well as of themselves. They 
are not satanic like Nassés, debauched like Amine, ignorant of 
self like Moclès, or victimized and conquered like Zéphis. They 
are pure and innocent. But innocent to what end ? “With Marivaux, 
as with all writers of the eighteenth century, one finds continually 
a haunting preoccupation with a primitive being seized in the 
initial moment of its existence’ (Poulet, p.14). Throughout his 
work, Crébillon is fascinated by the uninitiated like Meilcour, by 
the unsullied, like the marquise de M*** who has never before 
known love, or by the new and unused, like Tanzai and Néadarné 
who must meet as virgins on their wedding night. These are his 
characters of predilection, on whom he lavishes care and attention. 
Unfortunately, society does not allow these êtres privilégiés to 
exist as such: Meilcour models himself after Versac and becomes 
a rogue, the marquise is deceived by her lover and dies of a 
broken heart, and Tanzai and Néadarné must be unfaithful to 
each other at least once before the magic spell is broken and they 
can consummate their own nuptial. 

At bottom, these so-called licentious episodes which Amanzéi 
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recounts have very little to do with sex and eroticism per se. 
Indeed, they avoid this material to concentrate instead upon two 
aspects of society which Crébillon fustigates without mercy. The 
first, of course, is the struggle aspect, the combat, the war 
between the sexes which takes as the battlefield upon which 
combatants vie to dominate each other the act of love itself. 
Military imagery and vocabulary, although sparingly used, rein- 
force the reader’s impression of battle and tumult. Dialogue and 
conversation, which formerly had been means of communication 
and reciprocal exchange, here take on the proportions of attack 
and counter-attack, of raids and sallies. Words become a means 
to power, a way of establishing domination and control over 
another. Consequently, nothing sentimental, nothing weak, 
nothing unprotected enters into these conversations. Not only 
what is said but also how it is said is imperatively important. 
Hence the involved syntax which hides the cleverly laid trap, the 
attenuated, modified, and guarded statements which afford the 
enemy no opportunity for rebuke. Sentences are whole and 
polished, balanced in form, maintaining that precarious equi- 
librium which shields the speaker while, at the same time, keeping 
his interlocutor on the defensive. In short, conversation becomes 
verbal swordplay. Like duellists, the speakers are all grace and 
agility. Rapidly they retort and rebuke, thrust and parry. The 
flash and glitter of their foils, the poised control of those manipu- 
lating them conceal the deadly earnestness of the struggle and the 
dangerous elegance of the weapons employed. 

One of the more striking examples of a cutting tongue is 
Fatmé’s artful dissection of an absent ‘friend’s’ character: ‘Hélas! 
s’écria Fatmé, qu’elle est louable, si ce retour est sincère! Mais, 
Madame, vous étes bonne, et les personnes de votre caractére sont 
facilement trompées. Je le sens par moi-méme. Quand on est né 
avec cette droiture de coeur, cette candeur que vous avez, on 
n’imagine pas que quelqu’un soit assez malheureux pour ne les 
avoir point. Aprés tout, c’est un beau défaut que de juger trop 
bien des autres. Mais, pour revenir 4 Nahami, je ne saurais 
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m'empêcher de craindre que, dans le fond de l’âme, toute entière au 
monde, elle n’en ait pas abjuré sincèrement les erreurs. On quitte 
le rouge plus aisément que ses vices, et souvent on prend un air 
plus réservé, plus modeste, moins pour commencer à entrer dans 
la vertu, que pour imposer au monde sur des dérèglements aux- 
quels on est encore attaché’ (pp.48-49). Two logical ‘mais’ 
articulate this discourse. First, Fatmé flatters her listeners, praising 
them for their charitableness while whetting their appetite for 
slander. Then, in the most guarded of manners (‘je ne saurais 
m'empêcher de craindre que . . . elle wen ait pas . . .’: negation, 
conditional tense, double complementary infinitive, another 
negation, subjunctive tense), she absolutely destroys any belief in 
Nahami’s reform. Her final, brutally pointed statements are dis- 
creetly veiled under an impersonal on which saves only the 
appearances. Here, indeed, when uttered by such a brilliant 
conversationalist, the word is mightier than the sword. 

Still these episodes contain a deeper perversion, a more basic 
frustration of what is natural in man. The whole struggle motif 
is, in fact, based on this other factor. In all of these anecdotes the 
one fundamental, unchanging element is deception. Crébillon’s 
oriental—and French—world is one of deceit and deception, of 
tricksters and liars, of cant and mummery. Fatmé is a religious 
hypocrite as well as an unfaithful wife; Amine deceives Abdalathif 
her protector with younger men and the latter, in their turn, with 
still others. Moclés and Almaide provide one of the fullest and 
most distressing expressions of deception since they dupe not 
only each other but also themselves. Their failing can in no wise 
be excused as innocent, since it is rooted in that pride which led 
both these normally intelligent people to believe that they could 
withstand an irresistible temptation, that they could play with 
fire without getting burnt. They were blind to the true nature of 
their relationship, and foolishly imprudent in their conduct. 

In this context of struggle and deception, the virginity requisite 
for Amanzéi’s liberation acquires a larger, symbolic meaning. 
Since, in this Crébillonesque world, sex is only a disguise for 
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domination and the desire to control others, virginity indicates 
the absence of this malevolent, diabolical intention. Amanzéi’s 
search for a pure, virgin love is symbolically Crébillon’s quest for 
a primitive or natural goodness in man. For these virgins, Zéimis 
and Phéléas, love is noble and generous and not an act which will 
put another human being in their power. Their initial contact 
with each other falls under the sign of Venus and not under that 
of Mars, which declares this holiest of human bonds to be the 
chains of a slave, a warrior’s booty. Indeed, Zulica is Mazulhim’s 
slave, a spoil of war, subdued and conquered on the field of 
battle. In contrast, Zéimis and Phéléas admit no such harshness, 
no such master-slave relationship into their affection. Yet the 
menace of war hangs heavily upon everyone: Zéphis and 
Phénime, although demure and modest themselves, have been 
victimized unscrupulously by others and thereby corrupted and 
stripped of their original innocence. And Amanzéi continues to 
use the military jargon to describe the pure and legitimate 
resistance of Zéimis as well as the loving demands of Phéléas. 

By no means can Le Sopha be qualified as an optimistic view of 
man in society* or as a frivolous entertainment. Rather it is an 
indictment of the corruption which had crept unnoticed into all 
areas of man’s relation to his fellow man, and into one in particu- 
lar, that one which should, of them all, have remained the most 
sincere and the most incorruptible. 


Pace 


In the art of the novel, the medium is often the message: the 
novel is not only what it says but also how it says it. In Le Sopha, 
Crébillon exploits several heretofore unused devices in order to 
enhance and to shape his subject-matter. 


23 for this type of evaluation, see p.xv. But then Etiemble thinks that 
Etiemble, ‘Introduction’ in Crébillon, Phénime is a boy: ‘voici d’abord 
Les Egarements du cœur et de l’esprit, Zulma et son charmant Phénime’. 
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The whole novel is presented in a double time dimension, the 
‘now’ time of the epic situation and the ‘then’ time of the adven- 
tures witnessed by the sofa. Usually such a double time dimension 
is handled smoothly. In Les Egarements, for example, the narrator 
is in full control of his mémoires whose subject is his own youth. 
With Le Sopha, Crébillon explores a new possibility in the 
treatment of these two temporal levels. Rather than subordinating 
one level to the other and thereby achieving an unbroken con- 
tinuity in the temporal viewpoint, Crébillon chooses to equalize 
both time periods. Hence there is no subordination, and neither 
dimension contains the other: both are independent. Schah- 
Baham, as he breaks into Amanzéi’s récit, commences a discussion 
which touches only tangentially, at the point of departure, the 
narrated episode. What is original about the sultan and con- 
sequently about the epic situation whose motivating principle he 
is, is the very fact of these interruptions”. 

First of all, they are not infrequent, as is the man of quality’s 
single interruption of Des Grieux. On the contrary, they are 
quite numerous and appear regularly throughout the novel. This 
frequency and regularity establish the sultan and the fully realized 
epic situation as a definite, significant episode in the novel. So 
significant, in fact, that one could consider it an element equal in 
importance to the narratives themselves. As a rule, interruptions 
are rare in the novel before Crébillon. When a personage has 
something to relate, he is usually allowed to speak his mind com- 
pletely and without interference, as in classical drama. Thus, in 
Gil Blas the primary narrator, Gil Blas himself, allows the 
personages he meets to tell their own stories at length and without 
constant interruptions. The whole traditional practice of the 


Ain Fielding’s Joseph Andrews 
(1742), this same technique of inter- 
rupting a narrated, inserted story is 
also employed. Fielding’s main pur- 
pose seems to be comic: a good portion 
of parson Adams’s comments provides 
humorous relief. However, a number 
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interpolated tale is predicated on the assumption that it will be 
integral. Examples abound in the eighteenth century from both 
France and England: “The Man of the hill’ episode in Tom Jones, 
mr Melopoyn’s story in Roderick Random, the whole novel 
Histoire du chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut inside the 
much larger Mémoires et aventures d’un homme de qualité qui s’est 
retiré du monde, as well as the vieillard’s narration to the vague 
je-personage which is, essentially, the whole novel of Paul et 
Virginie. In the picaresque-type novel which is composed of 
episodes which have only a sequential relationship to each other, 
‘bead-like successions of episodes’ (Bloom, p.69), it is equally 
true that these episodes do not mix together but rather stand apart 
from each other. Thus, only a slim thread connects the various, 
independent, and integral adventures of a Gil Blas, a Candide, a 
Zadig, and even a Justine. The traditional novel, then, is composed 
of whole units which fit unbroken inside the entire novel, like 
the four ‘warning’ episodes which are recounted whole and whose 
function is to illustrate the plight of love outside matrimony in 
La Princesse de Clèves. The aesthetic of the novel seems to demand 
that all its component parts be whole and entire entities in the 
very way in which they are presented. Like broken bricks or 
building stones in architecture, ‘broken’ or interrupted elements 
are avoided in the construction of the novel. 

Crébillon refuses to respect this traditional practice. Against 
the base of the narrated tales he constructs a counterpoint of 
interruption and commentary. Rather than allowing mere 
temporal sequence or geographical ambulation to provide the 
unifying thread for these tales, he adds the sultan and Amanzéi’s 
epic situation which remains the same fixed point for them all. 
This constant, however, being extraneous to the tales themselves, 
is an independent entity: the creation of the sultan’s comic 
character, his inane comments to Amanzéi, and the continual 
debunking he suffers at the hands of his wife, are only secondarily 
related to the narratives of Fatmé, Moclés, Mazulhim, and Zulica. 
Consequently, Crébillon has succeeded in placing his novel on 
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two different tracks as it were, in two time sequences, telling two 
different stories. Integrated they are: Le Sopha is the end product 
of both components. None the less, one must distinguish and 
separate these ‘parallel’ currents which continually crisscross 
and intersect each other in defiance of the traditional mode of 
separateness. 

To emphasize the fact that two distinct, separate threads are 
running throughout the novel concurrently, Crébillon makes 
abundant use of juxtaposition and quick cuts. Quite simply, this 
means that Crébillon jumps from one level or dimension to 
another rapidly, without warning, and without transition. 
Abruptly the novel jumps from the narration, the ‘then’ time, to 
the epic situation, the ‘now’ time, and back again”. This technique 
and its effects are analogous to cinema montage, for example, the 
abrupt cutting from one scene to another without the transition 
that panning or a segue would provide: “Tous deux, trouvant 
trop ou trop peu dans ce qu’ils sentaient, jugèrent à propos de 
poursuivre, ou ne purent s’arréter, et . . .— Tout d’un coup, vous 
devintes autre chose? interrompit le Sultan’ (p.127). ‘J’en doute! 
reprit le Sultan; je ne me préviens pas comme vous, moi; en 
attendant que cela arrive, voyons le reste de son histoire. Zulica 
rougit de fureur au nouvel affront que Mazulhim faisait à ses 
charmes” (pp.164-165). ‘S’il m'avait été aussi facile de men 
corriger, qu’il me l’a paru d’en convenir, repartit Amanzéi, Votre 
Majesté n’aurait pas eu de reproche à me faire. La force du raison- 
nement de Nassès frappa Zulica, poursuivit-il (p.209). ‘Au con- 
traire, reprit Schah-Baham, il me semble que, s’il la laissait là, il la 
finirait beaucoup plus tôt. Mais comme je suis la complaisance 


25 in contrast, the traditional method 
of moving from one such level to 
another is prefaced by a very deliberate 
introduction: ‘Ma maîtresse voulut 
nous renvoyer; mais Elvire, qui 
s’aperçut bien que nous mourions 
d'envie d'entendre l'explication du 
tableau, eut la bonté de nous retenir 
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même, je lui permets de poursuivre, à condition pourtant que 
cela ne tirera pas à conséquence. — Au surplus, poursuivit Zulica, 
vous m'obligeriez beaucoup si vous vouliez bien ne me plus 
parler de Mazulhim’ (p.237). 

Characteristically, Crébillon uses this shift in focus as a means 
of briefly creating suspense. A new personage enters the scene: 
the sultan interrupts Amanzéi, thereby stopping the narration and 
preventing the reader from knowing who this new arrival is or 
why he is there. ‘En vérité, Monsieur, dit-elle, vous avez des 
façons aussi singulières, aussi rares... ! Ah! Ciel! s’écria-t-elle, 
en voyant l’homme qui entrait. Je fus presque aussi étonné qu’elle 
à la vue d’un homme que je ne connaissais pas. — Quoi! demanda 
le Sultan, ce n’était pas Mazulhim ?’ (pp.189-190). Such a conscious 
manipulation of these two dimensions in the novel indicates that 
Crébillon was highly aware both of what he was doing and of the 
ends to which this technique could be put. 

For the reader, such a technique has manifold consequences. 
In general, one could say that the epic situation is written in a 
light comic key, while the narrated tales have a more sombre, 
tragic texture. By switching quickly from one mode to the other, 
from the serious to the comic and back, Crébillon throws his 
reader off balance. The latter cannot react emotionally to any of 
the anecdotes, he cannot identify with any of the situations. This 
juxtapositioning creates a voluntary distancing between reader 
and personage, a sort of Entfernungseffekt before Brecht. As a 
comic, ironic novelist, Crébillon refuses all sentimentality. His dis- 
abused, hardened attitude permits no emotional involvement on 
the reader’s part. This quick cut technique enables him to distance 
himself from his work, the work from itself (contradictory parts 
cancelling each other out), and the reader from the novel. 

This juxtapositioning of two dissimilar elements also violates 
the classical aesthetic. Not only are opposites brought together, the 
comic and the serious, but also the principles of proportion, the 
sense of a correct ending, the preference for the unbroken, 
harmonious whole over ragged, intermittent fragments, are all 
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abandoned. Here Crébillon helps to establish a new aesthetic, 
an anti-classical system of values, a code of fragmentation which 
is one of the clearest distinctions between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. So fertile is the ground Crébillon breaks 
that his followers will be legion. Diderot, who had not disdained 
to imitate Crébillon (but how poorly!) in his Bijoux indiscrets, 
seems to have followed this aesthetic of rupture and fragmentation 
in his genial Jacques le fataliste (1771). There, it will be re- 
membered, the principal narrative thread, the story of Jacques’s 
loves, is constantly being interrupted and delayed by other 
assorted and sundry adventures. Even one of the principal 
interpolated stories, the vengeance of mme de Pommeraye, is 
likewise subject to all manner and kind of disturbance. 

For Crébillon the possibilities of fragmentation are enormous. 
There are ten separate vignettes recounted by Amanzéi. None of 
these is complete: each is only a partial view, a segment taken out 
of a potentially longer tale. Thus, the reader sees the end of 
Fatmé’s life, but only the beginning of Zéimis and Phéléas’s life 
together; Amine’s adventure with Abdalathif is recorded more or 
less in full, while her flirtations with others are only hinted at or 
revealed in part; Almaide and Moclès are illuminated by the sofa’s 
gaze in one situation, while the rest of their lives remains un- 
known. Then, each of these ten récits passes through the four 
narrative foci discussed above, which are partial by nature. The 
sultan’s interruptions are intermittent, just as Amanzéi dis- 
tinguishes his consciousness and his interpretation of events from 
the objective recording of the sofa only from time to time, when 
a particularly crucial situation calls for further elucidation. The 
editor appears only in the opening pages of the book. Although 
his is the ultimate responsibility for the book, his influence or 
editorial function is not visible on every page. Consequently, the 
unity of the book, its integrity as a novel, depends not on an 
inherent simplicity but rather upon its complexity and fragmenta- 
tion. Like a jigsaw puzzle whose tiny, oddly shaped pieces, when 
finally fitted together, do form a single mosaic-like picture, so too 
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this novel achieves a completeness based upon the interaction and 
harmonization of all its component parts. Because, like the 
puzzle, these components retain their distinct separateness within 
their togetherness, the novel is both divided and unified, dissected 
and whole. 

In connection with fragmentation, Schah-Baham has a crucial 
role to play. Not only does he function as an interrupter of the 
narrative, breaking into Amanzéi’s tales and criticizing his 
narrative style, but also he establishes the epic situation as 
a counter narrative, an alternative to the narrated tales. Through 
this epic situation, this threat of interruption, Schah-Baham 
embodies a certain attitude vis-à-vis the novel. In short, he 
represents the reader and voices inside the novel the type of 
literary criticism a certain reader might have. Thus, a literary 
discussion on the novel functions as one of the elements which 
fragments and interrupts the novel. Piecing together the frag- 
ments of the sultan’s reflections on Amanzéi’s narrative method, 
the reader obtains an interesting document on taste and the 
appreciation of the novel as a genre. As is so often the case with 
Crébillon, the sultan’s remarks are a two-edged sword. At times 
the sultan speaks intelligently, perhaps for Crébillon himself; at 
others, Schah-Baham is made unwittingly and unknowingly the 
butt of his own egregious criticism. 

First and foremost, the sultan fulfils Crébillon’s concept of 
a negatively ideal reader. In himself Schah-Baham sums up 
and expresses all the failings and mistaken impressions which 
Crébillon, as a novelist, dreads in his own readers. Lacking even 
ordinary penetration and intelligence, the sultan is often unable 
to follow Amanzéi’s story line: ‘J’entends bien, dit alors le Sultan: 
quelqu’un lui dit qu’elle était infidèle. — Non, Sire! répondit 
Amanzéi. — Ah! oui, reprit le Sultan, je vois à présent que c’était 
tout autre chose; cela se devine: lui-même il la surprit. — Point 
du tout, Sire, repartit Amanzéi; il aurait été trop heureux d’en 
être quitte à si bon marché. — Je ne sais donc plus ce que c'était, 
dit Schah-Baham. Au fond ce ne sont pas mes affaires, et je n’ai 
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pas besoin de me tourmenter la tête pour deviner quelque chose 
qui me n’intéresse pas’ (pp.74-75). 

Crébillon, subtle himself and preferring half tones and indirect 
statements to more obvious methods, wants a reader who will 
understand his subtleness. Obviously, Schah-Baham is not that 
type of reader. Luckily he can question the storyteller, an ad- 
vantage that the ordinary reader does not have. None the less, he 
is not a perceptive reader or listener. Not only do material facts, 
for example the simple meaning of words, leave him wondering 
(and one can wonder if Amanzéi’s definition of petite maison 
really does clarify the situation for him)*, but also the whole 
concept of what a conte is embarrasses him. After having asked for 
fantasy, ‘quand je dis des histoires, je m’entends bien! Je veux des 
événements singuliers, des fées, des talismans: car ne vous y 
trompez pas, au moins! Il n’y a que cela de vrai’ (pp.27-28). 
Schah-Baham is astonished at the merveilleux Amanzéi offers him: 
‘Un sopha! s’écria le Sultan. Allons, cela ne se peut pas! Me 
prenez-vous pour une autruche, de me faire de ces contes-la? J’ai 
envie de vous faire un peu briler, pour vous apprendre à me dire, 
et affirmativement, de pareilles balivernes’ (pp.33-34). What re- 
pulses him is the fact that Amanzéi’s fantasy is not his. He has 
difficulty, therefore, in accepting it, like the limited, narrow- 
minded person he is. Rather than accept the tales, and ultimately 
the novel itself, as having its own meaning and as being compre- 
hensible in its own way, he insists on interpreting it in his own 
terms. If he does not understand it in his myopic fashion, therefore 
it must be incomprehensible, and consequently uninteresting. 
Without a doubt, the sultan is the nec plus ultra in the anti-art of 
how not to read a book. 


2 p.190: ‘Mais, dites-moi, Amanzéi, zéi, une maison . . . écartée, où, sans 
pendant que j’y pense, qu’est-ce que suite et sans témoins, on va. ...— Ah! 
c’est qu’une petite maison? Depuis que oui, interrompit le Sultan, je devine, 
vous en parlez, j’ai fait semblant de cela est vraiment fort commode. 
savoir ce que c'était, mais je n’y peux Poursuivez’. 
plus tenir. — Sire, c’est, repartit Aman- 
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It is difficult to question Cherpack’s statement (p.14) that 
Crébillon was unsure of himself as a novelist. Considering the 
number and type of refinements and innovations in novelistic 
technique that he used, it is no wonder. Almost as if to exorcise 
this fear and to satirize the mediocre reader who could not under- 
stand what he was trying to do, Crébillon sets Schah-Baham and 
Amanzéi at odds over how the novel should be handled. Amanzéi, 
representing a defensive Crébillon, is invariably correct while the 
sultan or incompetent reader is convicted of stupidity, often by 
his own words”. In Ze Sopha, Schah-Baham objects to certain 
details of Amanzéi’s tales and to certain mannerisms of his style. 
He refuses to accept the narrative on its own terms, but demands 
that it be changed: ‘J’étais sur des épines, dit le Sultan; vous venez 
de m’obliger considerablement. Me donnez-vous parole qu’ils ne 
rentreront pas, ces gens-là ? — Oui, Sire, répondit Amanzéi’ (p.49). 
While this objection is harmless, the next is ridiculous: ‘Amanzéi, 
dit le Sultan, si vous ôtiez ce nègre-là de votre histoire, je pense 
qu’elle n’en serait pas plus mauvaise’ (p.68). 


27 in passing, one should note the 
rarity of this type of reflection in 
the eighteenth-century novel. Among 
those novelists who do bring questions 
of reading or writing a novel into the 
novel, a comic confrontation like that 
between Amanzéi and Schah-Baham 
seems most popular and effective. For 
example, Diderot in his Jacques le 
fataliste (1771): ‘Vous voyez, lecteur, 
que je suis en beau chemin, et qu’il 
ne tiendrait quà moi de vous faire 
attendre un an, deux ans, trois ans, 
le récit des amours de Jacques, en le 
séparant de son maître et en leur faisant 
courir à chacun tous les hasards qu’il 
me plairait. Qu'est-ce qui m’empé- 
cherait de marier le maître et de le 
faire cocu? d’embarquer Jacques pour 
les îles? d’y conduire son maitre? de 
les ramener tous les deux en France sur 


le même vaisseau? Qu'il est facile de 
faire des contes! Mais ils en seront 
quittes l’un et l’autre pour une mau- 
vaise nuit, et vous pour ce délai’; 
Œuvres romanesques, p.495. Or 
Laurence Sterne, in Tristram Shandy 
(1760-1767): ‘—How could you, 
Madame, be so inattentive in reading 
the last chapter? I told you in it, That 
my mother was not a Papist.—Papist! 
You told me no such thing, Sir. 
—Madame, I beg leave to repeat it 
over again, That I told you as plain, at 
least, as words, by direct inference, 
could tell you such a thing.—Then, 
Sir, I must have missed a page.—No, 
Madame, you have not missed a word. 
—Then I was asleep, Sir.—My pride, 
Madame, cannot allow you that refuge. 
—Then I declare, I know nothing at 
all about the matter’ (1.xx). 
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To others, however, Amanzéi answers that the integrity of his 
narration, the novel’s fidelity to truth, supersedes the sultan’s 
naive attachment to a particular personage: ‘Voila une femme qui 
me plait tout a fait! dit Schah-Baham; elle a du sentiment, et n’est 
pas comme cette Zéphis, 4 qui tout était égal, et qui d’ailleurs était 
bien la plus sotte précieuse que j’aie de ma vie rencontrée. Je sens 
qu’elle m’intéresse infiniment et je vous la recommande, Amanzéi; 
entendez-vous ? Tâchez qu’on ne la chagrine pas toujours. — Sire, 
répondit Amanzéi, je la favoriserai autant que le respect dû à la 
vérité pourra me le permettre” (p.159). ‘Amanzéi, vous ne m’aviez 
pas promis cela, au moins! A la fin vous me feriez croire que vous 
en voulez à cette femme-là, et, je vous le dis naturellement, je 
ne le trouverais pas bon, mais point du tout. — Sire! répondit 
Amanzéi: si je faisais un conte à Votre Majesté, il me serait facile 
d’arranger les objets comme elle le voudrait mais je raconte ce 
que j’ai vu, et je ne puis, sans altérer la vérité, donner à Mazulhim 
des procédés différents de ceux qu’il avait’ (p.164). 

A more serious error on Schah-Baham’s part is his criticism of 
Amanzéi’s ‘chiennes de réflexions’ : ‘Divertissez-moi, et trêve, s’il 
vous plait, de toutes ces morales qui n’en finissent point et me 
donnent la migraine. Vous aimez à faire le beau parleur: mais 
parbleu! j’y mettrai bon ordre, et je jure, foi de Sultan, que je 
tuerai le premier qui osera me faire une réflexion’ (p.47). His 
remark strikes at the heart of the novel, which is precisely 
Amanzéi’s reflection and thoughts upon his past experiences, the 
erzählendes Ich looking back on the erlebendes Ich. The narrator’s 
genius lies in the fact that, retelling his experiences, he adds to 
them interpretations and explanations of which he was incapable 
then. In short, Schah-Baham objects to the very nature of 
Amanzéi’s narrative just as an untutored reader might object to 
Crébillon’s elaborate narrative focus without understanding it. 

Nor is this the only time the sultan voices this same complaint: 
‘Mon cher ami, dit alors le Sultan, Mahomet me pardonne si ce 
n'est pas de la morale que ce que vous venez de me dire! — Sire, 
répondit Amanzéi, ce sont des réflexions préliminaires qui, je 
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crois, ne sont pas inutiles’ (p.33). ‘Ah, vraiment! s’écria le Sultan, 
je ne suis plus étonné que vous m’en ayez accablé. Je vois où vous 
avez prise; mais afin que vous ne soyez pas encore tenté de me 
montrer votre éloquence ou votre mémoire, je réitère les menaces 
que je vous ai faites avec tant de prudence au commencement de 
votre conte. Si j'étais moins clément je vous laisserais faire, et avec 
le plaisir que vous avez à parler, sans doute vous iriez loin. Mais 
je n’aime pas la supercherie et je veux bien vous redire encore que 
rien n’est moins salutaire que la morale’ (p.101). ‘Elle faisait bien, 
interrompit le Sultan: mais vous auriez, vous, fait beaucoup mieux 
si vous l’aviez rapprochée, et si vous m’aviez épargné toutes ces 
dissertations que vous y avez mises a tort et a travers. Vous 
convenez que vous n’étes qu’un bavard, et ce n’est que pour en 
parler plus! Comment voulez-vous qu’on tienne à ces perfidies- 
la? En un mot, comme en mille, finissez votre histoire!’ (p.255). 
Three more times Schah-Baham refuses to accept Amanzéi’s 
morale or dissertations which are, in fact, nothing more than the 
narrator's redaction of the sofa’s visual experiences. Crébillon 
therefore feels strongly enough about his narrative focus to allow 
the comic sultan to draw the reader’s attention to it and, by his 
facetious objections, to enhance its value in the reader’s eyes. 

In spite of the fun Crébillon pokes at Schah-Baham, there are 
instances when the sultan does provoke meaningful and intelligent 
discussion of the art of the novel. ‘Provoke’ is the key word here. 
For Schah-Baham himself, while never really saying anything of 
value, does introduce the more pertinent remarks of his wife. 
This nameless sultane is in a certain sense Crébillon’s moment of 
truth. Amanzéi does not, or cannot, answer her objections: he 
recognizes them as valid comments, but he has no glib rejoinder 
for them. It is for the reader to judge to what extent her criticisms 
are valid. 

In addition to a few words of praise for Amanzéi’s gifts of 
perception and interpretation (‘pensez-vous qu’Amanzéi ait eu la 
prudence ou la finesse de nous laisser quelque chose à deviner’, 
p.147), the sultane takes up his defense against her husband who 
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is once again objecting to Amanzéi’s too frequent use of reflection 
and analysis: ‘Mais, dit la Sultane, je ne sais pas pourquoi vous 
étes si étonné qu’il y ait tant de réflexions. I] me semble que la 
situation où il se trouvait exigeait qu’il en fit quelques unes. . . . 
Mais je veux dire, répondit la Sultane, qu’elle porte à faux. Toutes 
ces idées tumultueuses qui occupaient Almaïde et Moclès se 
succédaient avec une extrême promptitude; et si vous vouliez bien 
y penser, vous verriez que ce qu’Amanzéi ne vous a dit qu'en un 
quart d'heure, ne dut pas suspendre deux minutes leurs résolu- 
tions. — Et bien! répliqua le Sultan, le conteur est donc une bête, 
s’il emploie tant de temps à rendre ce que les gens dont il parle 
pensèrent avec tant de promptitude’ (p.119). In explaining the 
differences in the temporal duration between the actual elapsed 
time and the time needed for retelling, the sultane articulates a 
notion of pace. Of course, the sultan rejects this idea, but his 
disapproval is almost an automatic signal, a demand, for the 
reader’s acceptation. Pace is a crucial factor in Crébillon’s novel, 
for it is pace which enriches it with a density and a duration that 
one would not expect in so short a composition. By concentrating 
on a relatively limited number of personages and events through 
a manipulation of pace, Crébillon can both extend his psychologi- 
cal analyses and distract attention from the absence of picturesque 
details noted above. 

In Le Sopha Crébillon employs three speeds or paces. Most 
evident is the narrative pace, an allegro, the overview which the 
narrator enjoys from afar and which allows him to place people 
and events in their proper perspective. If its field of vision is wide 
and all embracing, the attention it can devote to small details is 
limited, and often the less significant minutiae fade from sight. 
Naturally this pace is faster than life, more rapid than the tempo 
of real elapsed time, and, therefore, can crowd into one paragraph 
actions of a much longer duration: ‘Un homme entra, mais d’un 
air si respectueux que, malgré la noblesse de sa physionomie et la 
richesse de ses vêtements, je le pris d’abord pour un des esclaves 
de Fatmé. Elle le reçut avec tant d’aigreur, lui parla si durement, 
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parut si choqué de sa présence, si ennuyée de ses discours, que je 
commençai à croire que cet homme si maltraité ne pouvait être 
que son mari. Je ne me trompais pas. Elle rejeta longtemps, et avec 
aigreur, les instantes prières qu’il lui fit de le laisser auprès d’elle, 
et n’y consentit enfin que pour accabler de l’importun détail des 
fautes qu’elle prétendait qu’il commettait sans cesse” (p.41). Into 
this category fall portraits and biographical sketches because they, 
too, depend on an overview and on an active narrative pace: over 
a long period of time the sofa has gathered bits and pieces of 
information which, upon subsequent reflection, allow him to offer 
these character assessments. 

À one-to-one ratio, however, is particularly favoured by 
Crébillon, an andante pace which is almost theatrical in nature and 
which is the speed of the conversations in the novel. The Nassés— 
Zulica confrontation, for example, covering one-fourth of the 
novel, is related almost entirely in the participants’ own words. 
Dialogue also figures heavily in the whole related series of 
episodes involving Mazulhim, Zulica, and Nassés, and which 
together cover more than half the novel. So high a proportion 
of the novel devoted to dialogue indicates clearly Crébillon’s 
attachment to it. In addition, many of the other anecdotes 
culminate in dialogued scenes, while the entire epic situation, that 
is, all the sections where the sultan, his wife, and Amanzéi 
appear, is handled through dialogue. 

The final and slowest pace is a ‘slow motion’ type of narrative, 
a lento, usually some sort of analysis which takes longer to report 
than to perform. Such a situation inspired the sultane to make the 
remarks which introduced this discussion of pace. Coupled to the 
one-to-one ratio of dialogue, this slowed down narrative con- 
tributed heavily to the thick, rich texture of the novel. Because of 
its particular nature, however, Crébillon uses this pace sparingly 
so that it will retain its full force and meaning in connection with 
the other two. Such a key slow-paced passage occurs at the end of 
the Moclés-Almaide episode. It offers a minutely detailed psycho- 
logical analysis. After presenting the bulk of the anecdote in the 
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normal pace of dialogue and conversation, Crébillon changes 
pace at this critical point when the two old people fall silent and 
try to decide what to do: ‘En achevant ces paroles, il tomba dans 
la rêverie la plus profonde: de temps en temps il regardait 
Almaïde d’un air interdit, et avec des yeux qui peignaient ses 
désirs et son irrésolution. L’aveu qu’Almaide venait de lui faire 
de son trouble, l’encourageait, mais son inexpérience ne lui 
permettant pas de savoir le mettre à profit, peu s’en fallait qu’il ne 
lui dévint inutile. La façon dont il devait s’y prendre pour achever 
de séduire Almaïde, n’était pas la seule chose à laquelle il révat. 
Retenu par le souvenir de ce qu’il avait été, tyrannisé par l’idée 
des plaisirs, séduit, cessant de l’être, je le voyais tour à tour prêt 
à fuir, ou à tout tenter. Pendant qu’il éprouvait tant de combats, 
Almaïde n’était pas dans un état plus tranquille. Le récit que 
Moclès lui avait demandé, avait produit tout ce qu’elle avait 
craint. Ses yeux s’étaient animés; une rougeur différente de celle 
que la pudeur fait naître, des soupirs entre-coupés, de l’inquiétude, 
de la langueur, tout m’apprit, mieux qu’elle ne le savait elle-même, 
la force de l’égarement, dans lequel elle s’était plongée. J’attendais 
avec impatience ce que deviendrait la situation où deux personnes 
si sages s'étaient si imprudemment engagées. Je craignis même 
quelque temps qu’ils ne sentissent l’erreur où leur trop grande 
sécurité les avait entraînés, et que, dans des coeurs accoutumés à 
la vertu elle ne fît pas tout le progrès que mon état et les promesses 
de Brama me forçaient de souhaiter. Je crus voir enfin aux regards 
d’Almaide et de Moclès, qui de moment en moment devenaient 
moins timides, et se chargeaient de plus de volupté, que c'était 
moins la crainte de succomber qui les retenait que l’embarras 
d'amener leur chute. Tous deux étaient également tentés, tous 
deux me semblaient avoir le même désir et le même besoin de 
connaître. Cette situation, pour deux personnes qui auraient eu 
un peu d’usage du monde, n’aurait pas été embarrassante; mais 
Almaide et Moclès, loin de savoir l’art de s’aider mutuellement, 
n’osaient ni se confier leur état, ni se marquer autrement que par 
des regards encore mal assurés, le feu dont ils se sentaient brûler. 
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Quand même ils se seraient cru l’un à l’autre les mêmes idées, 
savaient-ils à quel point ils étaient séduits tous deux? Quelle 
honte ne serait-ce pour celui qui parlerait le premier s’il trouvait 
dans le coeur de l’autre quelques restes de vertu; et comment 
pouvoir s’éclaircir quand tous deux avaient tant de raisons de ne 
pas rompre le silence? En supposant à Almaïde plus de faiblesse 
encore qu’à Moclès, elle n’en était pas moins forcée de l’attendre. 
À cette sagesse, dont elle avait toujours fait profession, se 
joignaient la pudeur et les bienséances de son sexe, qui ne lui 
permettaient pas de déclarer ses désirs et quoique pour toutes les 
femmes cette loi ne soit pas inviolable, Almaïde, ou tout à fait 
neuve, ou peu faite à la galanterie, craignait le mépris si justement 
attaché à une démarche de cette nature. D'ailleurs savait-elle 
comment Moclès la prendrait? Peut-être si elle eût été sûre qu’en 
la méprisant, il eût voulu céder, se serait-elle étourdie là-dessus; 
mais, s’il s’en tenait simplement au mépris? Après qu’ils eurent 
agité quelque temps en eux-mêmes de quelle manière ils pourraient 
se parler sans s’exposer à la honte de ne pas réussir, Moclès, de qui 
un aveu formel de ses sentiments aurait trop blessé l’orgueil et 
l’état, crut qu’il ne pouvait mieux réussir que par le sophisme; 
supposé cependant que le choix des moyens dépendit encore de 
l'examen qu’en pouvait faire sa raison, et qu’il ne cherchât pas 
encore plus à s’éblouir lui-même, ou à sauver sa gloire en cas que 
l'épreuve qu’il allait tenter ne lui réussit point, qu’à tromper 
Almaïde. Heureux s’il eût voulu employer pour se défendre, 
seulement la moitié de l’art qu’il mit à achever de se séduire, ou 
à se justifier sa séduction” (pp.116-119). 

This extended suspension of action and lengthy explanation of 
motives and thought processes, which Amanzéi offers not as an 
omniscient author but as an acute observer and a sort of detective 
of human behaviour as is seen in such recurrent phrases as ‘Je crus 
voir’, ‘tout m’apprit’, ‘il me semblait’, ends only with Schah- 
Baham’s interruption and the sultane’s defence of this slow- 
motion process. Thus Crébillon presents both theory and practice 
together: the analysis itself illustrates the slow pace technique, 
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while the sultane champions its validity. Purposefully arranged, 
this conjunction of theory and practice demonstrates Crébillon’s 
awareness of the technique he is using and his desire to draw his 
readers’ attention to it. 

It would indeed be foolish to pretend that Crébillon is the first 
or the only one to use this slower pace. Marivaux’s Marianne has 
recourse to it constantly in her self-analyses, as does the princesse 
de Clèves when she interrogates herself about her duty and her 
honour. None the less, Crébillon finds himself among the few 
who consciously and voluntarily contrast this speed with others. 
All of La Vie de Marianne moves at a slow pace, just as all of Gil 
Blas and most of Manon Lescaut proceed at faster tempos. 

To inspire his readers to an ever more active and more 
intelligent participation in what they read, like the sultane, 
Crébillon places her critical reaction to and appreciation of pace, 
its various speeds and possibilities, in the novel itself. Yet he is 
also aware of the dangers of overworking this pace. Like an 
authorial conscience, the sultane points out the pitfalls in this 
device: ‘A force de vouloir tout approfondir, ou de saisir chaque 
nuance, par exemple, on risque de tomber dans des minuties, 
fines peut-être, mais qui ne sont pas des objets assez importants 
pour que l’on doive s’y arrêter, et l’on excède de détails et de 
longueurs ceux qui écoutent. S’arréter précisément où il le faut, 
est peut-être une chose plus difficile que de créer. Le Sultan a tort 
de vouloir que, dans l'endroit où vous êtes, vous marchiez si 
rapidement mais vous l’aurez devant moi, et devant toute personne 
de goût, si la fureur de parler vous emporte, et si vous ne savez 
pas sacrifier de temps en temps les choses mêmes qui vous parai- 
tront le plus agréables, lorsque vous ne pourriez nous les dire 
qu’aux dépens de celles que nous attendons’ (pp.208-209). 

The sultane does, however, have two serious objections which 
remain unanswered by Amanzéi, but which are at the same time 
invitations to the reader to seek out and find for himself possible 
solutions. The first concerns the verisimilitude of the conte: ‘En 
effet, s’écria la Sultane, il en faut beaucoup [i. e. merit] pour faire 
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des contes! Ne dirait-on pas, à vous entendre, qu’un conte est le 
chef d'oeuvre de Pesprit humain? Et cependant quoi de plus 
puéril, de plus absurde? Qu'est-ce qu'un ouvrage (s’il est vrai 
toutefois qu’un conte mérite de porter ce nom) qu'est-ce, dis-je, 
qu'un ouvrage où la vraisemblance est toujours violée, et où les 
idées reçues sont perpétuellement renversées; qui, s'appuyant sur 
un faux et frivole merveilleux, n’emploie des êtres extraordinaires 
et la toute puissance de la féerie, ne bouleverse l’ordre de la nature 
et celui des éléments que pour créer des objets ridicules, singu- 
lièrement imaginés, mais qui souvent n’ont rien qui rachète 
Pextravagance de leur création? Trop heureuses encore, si ces 
misérables fables ne gâtaient que Pesprit, et n’allaient point, par 
des peintures trop vives, et qui blessent la pudeur, porter jusques 
au coeur des impressions dangereuses?’ (pp.26-27). 

A few pages earlier the editor offered an encomium of this 
genre, touching significantly on many of the same points as the 
sultane: ‘A quelque point que les contes ornent l’esprit, et quelque 
agréables, ou quelque sublimes que soient les connaissances et les 
idées qu’on y puise, il est dangereux de ne lire que des livres de 
cette espèce. Il n’y a que les personnes vraiment éclairées, au- 
dessus des préjugés, et qui connaissent le vide des sciences, qui 
sachent combien ces sortes d’ouvrages sont utiles a la société, et 
combien l’on doit d’estime, et même de vénération aux gens qui 
ont assez de génie pour en faire, et assez de force dans l’esprit pour 
s’y dévouer, malgré l’idée de frivolité que l’orgueil et ignorance 
ont attaché à ce genre. Les importantes leçons que les contes 
renferment, les grands traits d’imagination qu’on y rencontre si 
fréquemment, et les idées riantes dont ils sont toujours remplis, 
ne prennent rien sur le vulgaire, de qui l’on ne peut acquérir 
l’estime qu’en lui donnant des choses qu’il n’entend jamais, mais 
qu’il puisse se faire honneur d’entendre’ (pp.21-22). 

It is clear that Crébillon did attach some importance to the 
conte, witness the fact that the oriental style composes a substan- 
tial portion of his repertory: L’Ecumoire, Le Sopha, Ah! quel 
conte, Atalzaide and Les Amours de Zéokinizul. In Le Sopha, 
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however, Crébillon does not explicitly reconcile these conflicting 
evaluations of the conte. Yet the sense of the value of the conte, 
on the one hand, and on the other, the criticism of the conte which 
would have no higher, redeeming quality, do indicate Crébillon’s 
intentions as well as his fears of failure. It is for the reader to find 
the higher value, that something ‘qui rachète l’extravagance de 
leur création’ which Crébillon surely intended to include and 
which he feared might be lost amid the oriental bric-a-brac. 

Her final criticism terminates the novel. Rather than an objec- 
tion, this is more a statement of Crébillon’s artistic vision: ‘Quand 
les choses que vous avez racontées, dit la Sultane, seraient plus 
brillantes que celles que vous avez supprimées, et je le crois 
(puisqu’il est impossible d’en faire la comparaison) on aurait 
toujours a vous reprocher de n’avoir amené sur la scéne que 
quelque caractéres, pendant que tous étaient entre vos mains, et 
d’avoir volontairement resserré un sujet qui de lui-méme est si 
étendu’ (pp.302-303). No defence is offered because these remarks 
are really Crébillon’s acknowledgement of the limitations he 
himself imposed on his narrative. Schah-Baham closes the novel 
with the words: ‘Ah, ma grand’mère, ce n’était pas ainsi que vous 
contiez!’ (p.303), and Crébillon glories in this fact, in the sultan’s 
(and some readers’) disappointment. No, he has not written in the 
old, usual style. Rather he has struck out in new directions, 
exploring new possibilities so that one day the novel could be 
more than Schéhérazade’s tales. 
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If one result of this study has been to uncover the individuality 
and unique artistry in the three novels discussed, an additional 
derivative, no less important than the first, should be to reveal the 
fundamental unity which underlies these works, and indeed, 
Crébillon’s entire literary production. Throughout his novels, 
unity comes from the conscious and continued utilization of the 
same technical devices. For, despite the differences in mode 
(realistic, fantastic) and form (epistolary, first person récit, auto- 
biographical mémoires, traditional third person narration, etc.), 
most of Crébillon’s novels, and especially the three discussed 
here, resemble each other in those four areas which have provided 
the sectional divisions for this study, z. e. the special ‘techniques 
of telling’, plot, methods of characterization, and use of complex 
narrative foci. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of Crébillon’s novels 
is his concern with narrative focus, the coign of vantage from 
which the tale is ‘told’. Some critics have considered focus as the 
distinguishing mark of the novel: “The whole, intricate question 
of method, in the craft of fiction, I take to be governed by the 
question of the point of view—the question of the relation in 
which the narrator stands to the story’ (Lubbock, p.251). Indeed, 
the skilful handling and various significant alterations of point of 
view were chief factors in the choice of the three works examined 
in this study. Although ultimately different, each of their narrative 
foci originates in a first person narrator: Amanzéi telling tales, 
Meilcour writing his memoirs, and the marquise writing her 
letters. Variations in this basic scheme first appear when a time 
factor is added. Whereas the marquise’s letters necessarily remain 
in the present’, Meilcour and Amanzéi span two time dimensions, 


1 see Rousset, ‘Une forme littéraire: an appraisal of this immediate present 
le roman par lettres’ in Forme, p.68, for time: ‘Cette prise immédiate sur la 
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recounting in the present events which took place in, and there- 
fore belong to, the past. In addition, Amanzéi’s present time 
dimension or ‘epic situation’ equals in importance and in terms of 
realized novelistic matter the past events which he recounts. 
Schah-Baham, by questioning and conversing with Amanzéi, 
instigates in the present time an ‘episode’ which not only counter- 
balances the past-time narratives but also provides one of the 
chief links which unites them. 

Then, each narrator’s knowledge of the story he tells is limited 
in various, appropriate ways. The marquise can report faithfully 
only external facts, events which actually took place or opinions, 
comments, etc. voiced by others. She can neither see into other 
peoples’ minds nor record their thought processes. Unable to 
reveal others, the marquise is reduced to being her own subject- 
matter. Consequently, her novel is the most intimate of the three, 
turned inward and not outward. To reinforce this impression 
of limitation, Crébillon removes all other correspondents (who 
would only be distractions) from this novel, thereby concentrat- 
ing all the attention on the marquise alone. Meilcour, however, 
surveys a wider area. While he too cannot delve into the hidden 
recesses of others’ minds, he can offer reasonable estimates of 
their character. For, not only has he lived through the material 
of the novel as a youth and reflected upon its meaning as an older 
man, but also his subsequent experiences in society have doubt- 
lessly furnished him numerous occasions to observe or even to 
participate in similar adventures. Having been himself a rogue, he 
understands Versac and mme de Senanges; having grown mellow 
in his ‘reformation’, he can turn a sympathetic and yet acutely 
intelligent eye on mme de Lursay and appreciate in her qualities 
and ruses which he could not fathom as a youth. 

Last on this scale of growing complexity, Amanzéi combines 
several ways of knowing. Like Meilcour, he brings a vast aware- 
réalité présente, saisie à chaud, permet mesure des oscillations ou des dévelop- 
à la vie de s’éprouver et de s'exprimer pements du sentiment’. 


dans ses fluctuations, au fur et à 
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ness of man and a rich personal experience to his role as narrator. 
However, as a sofa, he is also a direct, first-hand observer, an 
eyewitness of all he tells. His scruples about a conversation he 
could not overhear or witness directly prove that Crébillon 
wilfully sought to emphasize this narrative limitation: ‘Après 
l'entretien d’Abdalathif et d’Amine, qui fut plus long qu’intéres- 
sant, on servit. Comme je n’étais pas dans la salle 4 manger, je ne 
puis, Sire, vous rendre compte de ce qu’ils y dirent. Ils revinrent 
longtemps aprés. Quoiqu’ils eussent soupé téte a téte, il me parut 
qu'ils n’en avaient pas été plus sobres. Après quelques fort 
mauvais discours, Abdalathif s’endormit sur le sein de sa dame’ 
(Le Sopha, p.67). Thus, while as narrator Amanzéi’s preparation 
and power of comprehension equal Meilcour’s, his original 
perception of the subject-matter is superior because he is a non- 
participating observer, unbiased by his personal interests in the 
adventures. More importantly perhaps, no aspect of these inci- 
dents escapes him since they are brief and take place in a single 
narrow field of vision under his close scrutiny. Meilcour’s 
seduction involved a longer time, more incidents, and more 
numerous facets, some of which must have been missed. 
Amanzéi, on the other hand, represents a perfectly sure recording 
instrument. 

Finally, these narrators are subordinated to a higher, more 
comprehensive ‘editorial’ control. Part of the marquise’s 
correspondence is eliminated. Only the initial sections of Meil- 
cour’s memoirs are published in spite of the promise made in the 
preface. Le Sopha is based on information contained in a huge 
history of the Indies and compiled by some writer who prepared 
the introduction and recorded the epic situation, thus providing 
a frame for a frame story. 

Turning very briefly to Crébillon’s other novels, one finds 
many of these same characteristics in the narrative apparatus. 
From this point of view, Les Lettres de la duchesse follows closely 
the pattern of Lettres de la marquise, just as Ah! quel conte 
duplicates the narrative scheme of Le Sopha. Les Heureux 
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orphelins exhibits a hybrid focus, combining characteristics of the 
epistolary form, the autobiographical memoir, and normal, third 
person narration. Both dialogues, La Nuit et le moment and Le 
Hasard du coin du feu, although they approach the direct presenta- 
tion of the theatre, retain a most obvious, and typically Crébil- 
lonesque, souvenir of narrative apparatus: editorial interference. 
‘Clitandre ne cherche à bannir les craintes de Cidalise qu’en 
l’accablant des plus ardentes caresses. Mais comme tout le monde 
peut n’avoir pas sa façon de lever les doutes, ceux de nos lecteurs, 
a qui elle pourroit ne point paroitre commode, en prendront une 
autre, comme de faire dire a Clitandre les plus belles choses du 
monde, et ce qu’ils croiront de plus fait pour rassurer une femme 
en pareil cas’. ‘Comme il y a des lecteurs qui prennent garde à 
tout, il pourroit s’en trouver qui seroient surpris, le temps étant 
annoncé si froid, de ne voir jamais mettre de bois au feu; et qui 
se plaindroient, avec raison, de ce manque de vraisemblance dans 
un point si important. Pour prévenir donc une critique si bien 
fondée, on est obligé de dire, que pendant l'entretien de la 
Marquise et du Duc, Célie a sonné, et que c’étoit pour qu’on 
racommodat son feu. L'éditeur de ce dialogue s’étant, à cet 
égard, mis hors de toute querelle, se flatte qu’on voudra bien le 
dispenser de revenir sur cette intéressante observation”. It seems 
clear, therefore, that Crébillon is experimenting with the various 
possibilities offered by variations in the narrative focus, and that 
this experimentation comprises part of the basic unity of his work. 

Regarding characterization, to know, to analyse, and to reveal 
personages depends to a great extent on the limitations of the 
narrator. Since everything must pass through the narrator, any 
impediment in his vision would have widespread consequences. 
Given this primary limitation, however, the particular methods of 
characterization—use of ‘block’ analysis, portraits, biographical 
sketches, dialogue, etc.—have already been discussed and do not 

2 Crébillon, Œuvres complètes, ix. 
73-74: 

3 ibid. ix.164-165. 
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offer anything striking or original in themselves. But the way 
Crébillon uses them does require some consideration. 

Crébillon deals with two principal classes of characters. First, 
there is a ‘predigested’ type of character, one who is explained, 
analysed, or otherwise revealed by the narrator for the benefit of 
the reader: ‘In our novels we offer the facts in a so to speak raw 
state, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions from them. 
The older psychologists treated the facts to a preliminary process 
of intellectual digestion; they gave their readers something more 
than the mere behaviouristic material on which psychological 
judgments are based; they gave them the conclusions they them- 
selves had already drawn from the facts. . . . Crébillon is 
a characteristic eighteenth century psychologist. With the dry 
intellectual precision of his age, he describes and comments 
on his characters, analyses their behaviour, draws conclusions, 
formulates generalizations . . . an intellectual summing up of ail 
the evidence’. Here the narrator (and not the author as stated 
above) performs his intermediary task, his digestive function, to 
the maximum degree. Such narrators are, for example, Amanzéi 
and Meilcour. 

The second class, contrary to the facile generalization just 
quoted, is more autonomous, closer to the ‘raw’ state. Facts, e. g. 
dialogue and scenes, are presented but the narrator becomes 
transparent: he records but he does not, or cannot, explain them. 
Mme de Lursay’s ultimate feeling for Meilcour lies in this domain 
as does the entire personality of Nassès. Again the Moclès- 
Almaide episode and its insoluble riddle exist beyond the power 
of Amanzéi to explain. Alternatively, the narrator can be himself 
presented in this unrefined state: the epistolary novels of the 
marquise and the duchesse illustrate the case. They do not analyse 
themselves, yet their own words, their own letters reveal them 
indirectly. Without being aware of the full import of their actions 
(i. e. writing letters), they offer the reader all the raw material 


4 Aldous Huxley, Introduction in trans. Sutton (London 1925), pp.xiii- 
Crébillon’s Opportunities of a night, xiv. 
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necessary for his own analysis of them. Use of such direct 
characterizations reaches a culminating point in the dialogues. In 
them personages can be understood only through their own 
words. No narrator intervenes to explain them to the reader, they 
aspire to the same directness, the same independence, the same 
raw state as theatrical personages. 

Characterization in Crébillon stands at a cross-roads of 
multiple influences and philosophical theory. From the traditional 
novel and the seventeenth century in general, Crébillon acquires 
a psychological curiosity. He analyses personages and wants to 
show their motives and thinking processes to his readers. Vet he 
does not do so with the same impunity or directness—perhaps the 
best term would be narrative omniscience—as previous authors. 
Eighteenth-century philosophical trends alter his procedures. 
Empiricism, grown out of Locke’s sensualist basis for knowledge, 
sceptically demands visible proofs and indications rather than 
feat declarations. Crébillon reacts subtly but definitely to these 
new ideological conditions: at bottom, his narrative foci are 
efforts to justify the ultimate form and content of the novel. He 
takes pains to assure the reader that the narrator can and does 
know what he recounts. Amanzéi, for example, attenuates his 
judgments with expressions that indicate the external, visible 
source which betrays a particular interior disposition: ‘je lisais 
dans ses yeux’, etc. Nevertheless, characterization and full com- 
prehension of personality are partial and dubious affairs. With 
his second class of characters, Crébillon returns to the reader the 
burden of analysis. Rather than pretend to know more than is 
possible, Crébillon restricts himself to a silent presentation of facts, 
a dumb show which others can interpret as they please. Thus 
Crébillon combines in a personal manner both the traditional 
French preoccupation with analysis and the contemporary 
concern with the philosophical limits of knowing. 

Similar plots, recurring themes, and analogous situations all 
indicate the narrow scope of Crébillon’s romanesque material. 
He is interested in one action, seduction, in one time and place, 
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contemporary Paris, and in one set of mores and manners, 
libertinage. Certain figures constantly reappear in this closed 
world: the archetypal seducer like Versac, Chester, Clitandre, 
Alcibiade; the naïf suddenly exposed to the corrupt world like 
Meilcour, Tanzai, Schézadin; and the innocent victim who falls 
prey to unscrupulous attack like the marquise de M***, Zéphis, 
the duchesse de Suffolk. One of the most pervasive themes, 
recurring continually throughout Crébillon’s novels, is that of 
the mask. Dissimulation is a way of life for these characters who 
constantly don disguises so as to hide their own identity from 
prying glances of others. Penetration is the most desired talent 
for it allows one to see through the mask and to seize a true 
identity. Of all the plot elements, the one which stands out most is 
goût. Goût in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries assumes 
many forms, from the military metaphor involving attack, 
defence, and conquest through the ballet motif, a mating dance 
replete with the ceremonial and ritual trappings, to the corrida de 
toros, the fight to the death between matador and bull. Crébillon’s 
novels which record this erotic pas de deux have established him 
as its chief theorist and prime observer. 

Yet the most significant aspect of plot lies in Crébillon’s 
constant attitude towards his subject-matter. He treats it, at all 
times, with detachment. Even in the most voluptuous situations 
his prose remains reserved, abstract, and intellectual. His style is 
lean, minimal: gestures are indicated, but neither actions nor 
appearances are described in detail. At every point behind this 
restrained prose stands a superior intelligence, the author. From 
this buffer zone comes the irony which permits one to laugh at 
Meilcour’s fumblings or to watch with cold terror the sufferings 
of the marquise. While Crébillon continually provokes the 
intelligence of his readers, he rarely appeals to their emotive 
nature. He refuses not only pity and its tearful brethren but also 
indignation and anger. Consequently, it is difficult to establish 
Crébillon’s negative reaction to the most outrageous incidents 
of libertinage. 
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None the less, one can distinguish two types of libertinage, one 
the playful, casual god, product of chance and circumstance, one 
of the few forms of entertainment in a world filled with leisure 
and ennui; the other, a more sinister, concerted plan of seduction, 
an endeavour to gain power over others and to control them, a 
spiritual enterprise transcending the purely physical plaisir which 
constituted the sole object of godt. Alcibiade makes a similar 
distinction between chance happenings and plotted activity when 
he speaks of the moment: ‘Vous ne croyez point au moment? moi, 
jen admets de deux sortes: l’un qui ne devroit point porter ce 
nom, quoique, pourtant, on len décore, parce qu’il est, pour 
ainsi dire, toujours sous la main de celui qui ose, ou veut bien le 
chercher, ou que c’est, du moins, par le plus grand des hasards 
qu'on ne ly rencontre pas; l’autre, que l’on ne doit qu’à des 
motifs aussi flatteurs pour celui qui a le bonheur de le trouver, que 
consolants pour celle qui y cède”. Or, an analogous difference 
exists between Cidalise and mme de Lursay who profit from the 
situation which chance has created, and Chester or Nassès who 
actively seek out or construct those situations which will lead 
to seduction. 

Within the large area of formal presentation, two technical 
matters preoccupy Crébillon: fragmentation and pace. He knows 
that temporal sequence and continuity of the novel can be 
manipulated for effect. Sometimes a novel is of one piece, an 
indivisible whole in which everything blends, like La Nuit et le 
moment. Similarly, Les Egarements contains only one real 
episode, the seduction, which is spun out to maximum length. 
At other times Crébillon forsakes continuity and seeks fragmenta- 
tion and discontinuity. His one-sided epistolary novels depend 
for their full meaning upon the absence of other correspondents 
and the dislocation inherent in these letters without contexts. 
Schah-Baham functions in two novels as a repeated interruption 
of Amanzéi’s or Moslem’s tales. While the Sopha has no narrative 


5 Crébillon, Lettres athéniennes in 
Œuvres complètes, xii.117. 
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continuity because it is composed of ten related but highly 
differentiated episodes or vignettes, 44/ quel conte does possess 
a continuing narrative interest, Schézadin and his amorous ad- 
ventures, but that story is itself broken up by the inserted tales 
and fantastic adventures of personages he meets, all of which has 
nothing to do with the original story line. Perhaps Diderot 
remembered the forgotten Crébillon while composing his 
similarly disjointed Jacgues le fataliste. A final example of frag- 
mentation is the split vision in Les Heureux orphelins: one single 
story, the duchesse de Suffolk’s seduction, is seen from the differ- 
ent perspectives of her own récit and of Chester’s letters. 

Pace and the handling of time sequence and dimension are 
more difficult to isolate than is fragmentation. Examples, however, 
can be found. A good deal of the thick texture of Les Egarements 
comes from the interweaving and blending of the two Meilcours, 
of past and present, young and old. Such a construction makes 
time fluid and produces a ‘roman d’analyse et roman de moeurs 
présentés par l’adolescent et l’homme mir se penchant, tour a 
tour, sur le méme passé, pour nous en livrer les secrets’ (Stevens, 
p-161). Since no dates are given, Les Lettres de la marquise de 
M***, like the other epistolary novels, exists in a vague, unde- 
fined temporal dimension which reflects less a chronological time 
than an emotional space or distance separating each letter. At 
times these intervals are smaller as the marquise’s state of mind 
from letter to letter remains stable; at other times, the gaps widen 
as her attitude oscillates abruptly and drastically. 

Thus Crébillon exhibits a long-standing interest in certain 
specific, technical areas of fictional craft. Not only does this 
formal concern with format and presentation provide one of the 
unifying elements of Crébillon’s work, but also it makes him 
one of the most important eighteenth-century authors for the 
development of the novel and for its awareness of itself as a genre. 
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